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MRS* RADCLIFFfi. 



Though every production which is godd in 
its kind eiltitles its author to praise^ a greater di- 
stinction id due to those "which stand at the head 
of a class ; and such are undoubtedly the novels 
of Mrs. RadclifTe, — which exhibit a genius of no 
common stamp. She seems to scorn to move 
those passions which form the interest of com- 
mon novels i she alarms the soul with terror ; 
agitates it with suspense^ prolonged and wrought* 
u^p to the most intense feeling, by mysterious 
hints and obscure intimations of unseen danger* 
The scenery of her tales is in " time-shook 
towers/' vast uninhabited castles, winding stair- 
cases, long echoing aisles ; or, if abroad, lonely 
heaths, gloomy forests, and abrupt precipice?, 
the haunt of banditti ; — the canvass and the fi- 
gures of Salvator Rosa. Her living characters 
correspond to the scenery : — their wicked pro^ 
jects are dark, singular, atrocious. They are not 
of English growth ; their guilt is tinged with a 
darker htie than that of the bad and profligate 
characters we see in the Vvorld about us ; they 
seem almost to belong to an unearthly sphere o^ 
powednl mischief. But to the terror produced 
VOL. XLIII* A 
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by the machinations of guilt, and the perception 
of danger, this writer has had the art to unite 
another, and possibly a stronger feeling. There 
is, perhaps, in every brciast at all susceptible of 
the influence of imagination, the germ of a cer-» 
tain superstitious dread of the world unknown, 
which easily suggests the ideas of commerce with 
it. Solitude, darkness, low-whispered sounds, 
obscure glimpses of objects, flitting forms, tend 
to raise in the mind that thrilling, mysterious ter* * 
rpr, which has for its object the ^^ powers unseen 
ai^ mightier far than we." But these ideas are 
suggested only ; for it is the peculiar manage* 
jnent of this author, that though she gives, as it 
were, a glimpse of the world of terrible shadows, 
ehe yet stops short of any thing really supema* 
tural: for all the strange and. alarming cii'cum^; 
stances brought forward in the narrative are ex-^ 
plained in the winding up of th^ story by natural 
causes ; but in the mean time the reader has felt 
their full impression. 

The first production of this lady, in which her 
peculiar genius was strikingly developed, is The 
Romance of the Forest, and in some respegts it is 
perhaps the best. It Hams upon the machina* 
tions of a profligate villain and his agent against 
an amiable and unprotected girl, wbo§e birth 
and fortunes have been involved in obscurity by 
crime and perfidy. The character of La Motte, 
tlie agent, is drawn with spirit. He is represented 
as weak and timid, gloomy and arbitrary in bis 
family, drawn by extravagance into vice onA 
atrocious actions ; capable of remorse, but not 
capable of withstanding temptation^ There i» a 
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flCeoe betweai him and the more hardened Mar^ 
quis, who is tempting him to commit murder, 
which has far more nature and truth than the 
admired scene between King John and Hubert, 
in which the writer's imagination has led him 
rather to represent the action to which the King 
is endeavouring to work his instrument, as it 
would be seen by a person who had a great hor- 
ror of its guilty than in the manner in Avhich he 
ought to represent it in order to win him to his 
purpose: 

« If ilie midnight beU 

Did with his inm tongue and brazen mouth 
Sound one unto the drowsy ear of night, 
If this same were a churchyard where we stand» 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs^ 
■I I ■ if thou couldst sec me without eyes. 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue," &c« 

What must be the effect of such imagery^ but 
to infuse into th,e mind of Hubert that horror of 
the crime with which the spectator views the 
deed, and which it was the business, indeed, of 
Shakespear to impress upon the miod of the 
spectator,. but not of King John to impress upon 
Hubert r In the scene referred to, on the other 
hand, the Marquis, whose aim is to tempt La 
Motte to the commission of murder,, begins by 
attempting to lower his sense of virtue, by repre- 
senting it as the effect of prejudices imbibed in 
early youth ; reminds him that in many coun* 
tries the stiletto is resorted to without scruple ; 
treats as trivial his former deviations from in^- 
grity ; and, by lulling his conscience and awaken* 
ing his cupidity, draws him to his purpo6«« - . 
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There are many situations in this ncy^el wMch 
fitnke strongly upon the imagination. Who can 
read without a shudckr, that Adeline in ber ione^ 
Jy chamber at the abbey hardly dared to lift her 
eyes to the glass, lest she should see another face 
than her own reflected from it? or who does not 
sympathize with her feelings, when thinking she 
has efiected her escape with Petery she hears a 
strange voice, and finds herself on horseback 
in a dark night carried away by aa unknown 
ruffian ? 

The next work which proceeded from Mrs. 
Radclifie's pen was The Mysteries of Vdolpho. 
Similar to the former in the turn of its incidents, 
and the nature of the feelings it is meant to ex- 
cite, it abounds still more with instances of my- 
sterious and terrific appearances, but h^s perhaps 
less of character, and a more imperfect story. It 
has been the aini in this work to assemble ap- 
pearances erf the most in^pressive kind, which 
continually present the idea of supernatural 
agency, but which are at length accounted for 
by natural means. They are not always, how- 
ever, well accounted for ; and the mind experi- 
ences a sort of disappointment and shame at 
having felt so much from appearances which had 
nothing in them beyond "this visible diurnal 
sphere." The moving of the pall in the funereal 
chamber is of this nature. The curtain which 
no one dares to undraw, interests us strongly ; 
we feel the utmost stings and throbs of curiosity ; 
but we have been afiected so repeatedly, the sus- 
pense has been so long protracted, and expecta^ 
t^on raised so high^ that no explanation can 4a« 
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iisfy, no imagery c^ horrors can equal the vague 
'shapings of our imagination. 

The story of Udolpho is more complicated and 
perplcj^Led than that of The Romance of the Fo' 
rest; but it tums^ Uke that^ on the terrors and 
daogers of a young lady confined in a castle. 
The chamcter of her oppressor, Montoni, is less 
distinctly marked than that of La Motte ; and k 
is a fault in the story, that its unravelling de- 
pends but little on the circumstances that have 
previously engaged our attention. Another cas- 
tle is introduced^ wonders are multiplied upon 
us ; and the interest we had felt in the castle of 
Udolpho in the Appenines, is suddenly trans- 
ferred to Chateau le Blanc among the Pyrenees. 

The Mysteries of Udolpho is the most popular 
dF dus author's performances, and as such haa 
been chosen for this Selection; but perhaps it is 
exceeded in strength by her next publication, 
The Sicilian. Nothing can be finer than the 
opening of this story. An Englishman on his 
travels, walking through a church, sees a dark 
figure stealing sdong the aisles. He is informed 
that he is an assassin. On expressing his asto- 
nidiment that he should find shelter there, he is 
told that such adventures are common in Italy. 
His companion then points to a confessional in 
an obscure aisle of the church. " There," says 
he, '^ in that cell, such a tale of horror was once 
poui^ into the ear of a priest as overwhelmed 
him with astonishment, nor was the secret ever 
disclosed/' Tins prelude, like the tuning of an in- 
•tniment by a skilful hand, has the efiect of pro- 
ducing at once in the mind a tone of feeling cor*' 
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feepatulent to the future story. In this, as iB the 
former productions, the curiosity of the reader i^ 
kept upon the stretch by mystery and wonder* 
'the author seems perfectly to understand that 
obscurity, as Burke has asserted, is a strong in-^ 
gredient in the sublime :-*^a face shrowded in a 
cowl; a narrative suddenly suspended^ deep 
guilt half revealed ; the untold secrets of a pri^ 
«oa-bouse; the terrific shape, ^^ if shape it might 
be called, that shape had none distinguisliable;'^ 
-—all these afiect the mind more powerfully than 
luay regular or distinct images of danger or of 
woe. 

But this novel h^s also ^igh merit in the cha- 
.racter of Schedoni, which is strikingly drawn, ad 
is his personal appearance. '^ His figure/' sayg 
i(ie author, ** was striking,i but not so from 
grace. It was tall, and though extremely thin^ 
his limbs were large and uncouth^ and as he 
stalked along^ wrapped in the black garments of 
bis order, there was something terrible in his air, 
HBomething almost superhuman. His cowl too, 
ms it threw a shade over the livid paleness of hi» 
face, increased its severe qharacter, and gave an 
afiect to his large melancholy eye which ap** 
proached to horror. His physiognomy bore the 
trace of many passions, which seemed to have 
fixed the features they no longer animated. His 
eyes were so piercing that they seemed to pene- 
trate with a single glance into the hearts of men, 
and to read their most secret thoughts ;'few per* 
aona could support their scrutiny, or even endure 
.tq meet them twice." A striking figure for the 
planter tQ tran^fi^r to the canvass ; perhaps some 



picture might originally have suggested it. The 
scen6 where this singular character is on the 
point of murdering his own daughter, as she 
then appears to be^ is truly tragical, and wrought 
up with great strength and pathos. It is im- 
possible not to be interested in the situation of 
Ellen, in the convent, when her lamp goes out 
while she is reading a paper on which her fate 
depends ; and again, when in making her escape,' 
she has just got to the end of the long vaulted 
passage, and finds the door locked, and herself 
betray^. The scenes of the Inquisition are too 
much protracted, and awaken more curiosity 
than they fully gratify ; perhaps than any story 
can gratify. 

In novds of this kind, where the strong charm 
of suspense and mystery is employed, we hurry 
through with suspended breath, and ill a kind of 
agony of expectation ; but when we are come to 
the end of the story, the charnj is dissolved, wo 
have no wish to read it again ; we do not recur tO 
it as we do to the characters of Western in Toffi 
Jonesy or the Harrels in Cecilia ; the interest i» 
painfully strong while we read, and when onco 
we have read it, it is nothing ; we are ashamed 
of our feelings, and do not wish to recall them* 

There are beauties in Mrs, Radcliflfe's volumes^' 
which would perhaps have more effect if our 
curiosity were less excited, — for her descriptions 
are rich and picturesque. Switzerland, the souths 
of France, Venice, the valleys of Piedmont, tb^ 
bridga, the cataract, and especially the charming 
bay of Naples, the dances of the peasants, with 
•the viD©-dre3§er& aud the fishermen, have ^m^ 
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ployed her pencil. Though love is but of a se^ 
condary interest in her story^ there is a good deal 
of tenderness in the parting scenes between Emily 
and Valancourt in The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
when she dismisses him^ who is still the object 
of her tepdemess, on account of his irregulari- 
ties. 

It ought not to be forgotten that there are many 
elegant pieces of poetry interspersed through tho 
volumes of Mrs« Radcliffe ; among which are to 
be distinguished as exquisitely sweet and fanci- 
ful, the Song to a Spirit^ and I'he Sea Nymph, 
^^ Down down a hundred fathom deep !" They 
might be sung by Shakespear's Arieh The true 
lovers of poetry are almost apt to regret its being 
brought in as dn accompaniment to narrative, 
where it is generally neglected ; for not one in a 
hundred, of those who read and can judge of 
novels, are at all able to appreciate the merits of 
a copy of verses, and the common reader is al- 
ways impatient to get on with the story. 

The Sicilian is the last of Mrs. Radclifie's per- 
fornjances. Some have said that, if she wishes 
to rise in the hoiTors of her next, she must place 
her scene in the infernal regions. She would 
not have many steps to desc^id thither from the 
courts of the Inquisition. 

Mrs. RadcUfiehas also published, jointly with 
her husband, Travels in Germany and Holland*.. 
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ROMANCE OF THE FOREST. 



VOLUME THE FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 



I am a man, 
So weary witli disasters, tugg*d with fortune. 
That I would set my life on any chance, 
To mend it, or be rid on*t. 

Whek once sordid interest seizes on the heart» 
it freezes up the source of every warm and liberal 
feeling; it is an enemy alike to virtue and to taste 
— this it perverts, and that it annihilates. The time 
may come, my friend, when death shall dissolve the 
sinews of avarice, and justice be permitted to re- 
sume her rights. 

Such were the words of the Advocate Nemours to 
Pierre de la Motte, as the latter stept at midnight 
into the carriage which was to bear him far from 
Paris, from his creditors and the persecution of tlie 
laws. De la Motte thanked him for this last instance 
of his kindness ; the assistance he had given him in 
escape ; and, when the carriage drove away, ut- 
terea a sad adieu ! The gloom of the hour, and the 
peculiar emergency of his circumstances, sunk him 
in silent reverie. 

Whoever has read Guyot de Pitaval, the most 
faithful of those writers who record the proceedings 
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2 The ROMA^as of the forest. 

in the Parliamentary Courts of Paris during the 
aeventeenth century, must surely remember the 
striking story of Pierre de la Motte and the Marquis 
Philippe de Montalt: let all such, therefore, be 
informed, that the person here introduced to their 
notice was that individual Pierre de la Motte. 

As Madame de la Motte leaned from the coach 
window, and gave a last look to the walls of Paris — 
Paris, the scene of her former happiness, and the 
residence of many dear friends — the fortitude, which 
had till now supported her, yielding to the force of 
grief— Farewell all ! sighed she, this last look and 
we are separated for ever! Tears followed her 
words, and, sinking back, she resigned herself to 
the stillness of sorrow. The recollection of former 
times pressed heavily upon her heart : a few months 
before and she was surrounded by friends, fortune^ 
and consequence; now she was deprived of all, a 
miserable exile from her native place, without home, 
without comfort — almost without hope. It was not 
the least of her afflictions that she had been obliged 
to quit Paris without bidding adieu to her only son, 
who was now on duty with his regiment in Ger- 
many ; and such had been the precipitancy of t^is 
removal, that had she even known where he was 
stationed, she had no time to inform him of it, or 
of the alteration in his father's circumstances. 

Pierre de la Motte was a gentleman, descended 
from an ancient house of France. He was a man 
whose passions often overcame his reason, and, for 
a time, silenced his conscience; but though the 
image of virtue, which Nature had impressed upon 
his heart, was sometimes obscured by the passing 
influence of vice, it was never wholly obliterated. 
With strength of mind sufficient to have withstood 
temptation, he would have been a good man ; as it 
was, he was always a weak, and sonxtimes a vi« 
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cious member of society : yet his mind was active^ 
and his imagination vivid, which co-operating with 
the force of passion, often dazzled his judgement and 
subdued principle. Thus he was a man, infirm in 
purpose and visionary in virtue : — in a word, his 
conduct was suggested by feeling, rather than prin* 
cipJe ; and his virtue, such as it was, could^iot stand 
the pressure of occasion. 

Early in life he had married Constance Valentra, 
a beautiful and elegant woman, attached to her 
family and beloved by them. Her birth was equal, 
her fortune superior to his ; and their nuptials had 
been celebrated under the auspices of an approving 
and flattering world* Her heart was devoted to La 
Motte, and, for some time, she found in him an 
affectionate husband ; but, allured by the gaieties 
of Paris, he was soon devoted to its luxuries, and in 
a few years his fortune and affection were equally 
lost in dissipation. A false pride had still operated 
against his interest, and withheld him from honour- 
able retreat while it was yet in his power : the bab- 
bits which he had acquired, enchained him to the 
scene of his former pleasure ; and thus he had con- 
tinued an expensive style of life till the means of 
prolonging it were exhausted. He at length awoke 
from this lethargy of security; but it was only to 
plunge into new error, and to attempt schemes for 
the reparation of his fortune, which served to sink 
him deeper in destruction* The consequence of a , 
transaction, in which he thus engaged, now drove 
him, with the small yffreck of his property, into dan- 
gerous and ignominious exile. 

It was his design t^ pass into one of the southern 
provinces, and ther^seek^ near the borders of the 
kingdom, an asylum' in some obscure village. His 
family consisted of jbijs wife and two faithful domes- 
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tics, a man and woman, who followed the fortunes 
of their roaster. 

The night was dark and tempestuous, and at 
about thedistance of three leagues from Paris, Peter, 
who now acted as postillion, having driven for some 
time over a wild heath where many ways crossedi 
stopped, and acquainted De la Motte with his per- 
plexity. The sudden stopping of the carriage roused 
the latter from his reverie, and filled the whole party 
wilh the terror of pursuit; he was unable to supply 
the necessary direction, and the extreme darkness 
made it dangerous to proceed without one. During 
this period of distress, a light was perceived at some 
distance, and aft^r much doubt and hesitation La 
Motte, in the hope*of obtaining assistance, alighted 
and advanced towards it ; he proceeded slowly, from 
the fear of unknown pits. The light issued from the 
wmdow of a small and ancient house, which stood 
alone on the heath, at the distance of half a mile. 

Having reached the door, he stopped for some 
moments, listening in apprehensive anxiety — no 
sound was heard but that of the wind, which swept 
in hollow gusts over the waste. At length he ven- 
tured to knock, and having waited some time, 
during which he indistinctly heard several voices 
in conversation, some one within inquired what he 
wanted ? La Motte answered, that he was a travel- 
ler who had lost his way, and desired to be directed 
to the nearest town. That, said. the person^ is 
seven miles off, and the road bad enough, even if 
you could see it : if you only want a bed, you may 
have it here, and had better stay. 

The " pitiless pelting" of the storm, which at this 
time beat with increasing fury upon La Mo^te, 
inclined him to give up the attempt of proceeding 
further till day-light ; but, desirous of seeing th^ 
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person with whom he conversed, before he ventured 
to expose his family by calling up the carriagei he 
asked to be admitted. The door was now opened 
by a tali figure with a light, who invited La Motte 
to enter. He followed the man through a passage 
into a room almost unfurnished, in one corner of 
which a bed was spread upon the floor. The for* 
lorn and desolate aspect of this apartment made La 
Motte shrink involuntarily, and he was turning to 
go out when the man suddenly pushed him back, 
and he heard the door locked upon him ; his heart 
failed, yet he made a desperate, though vain, effort 
to force the door, and called loudly for release. No 
answer was returned; but he dissiinguished the 
voices of men in the room above, and, not doubting 
but their intention was to rob and murder him, his 
agitation, at first, overcame his reason. By the 
light of some almost-expiring embers, he' perceived 
a window, but the Impe which 'this discovery re- 
vived was quickly lost, when he found the aper- 
ture guarded by strong iron bars. Such prepara- 
tion for security surprised him, and^ confirmed his 
worst apprehensions. Alone, unarmed— beyond 
the chance of assistance, he saw himself in the power 
of people whose trade was apparently rapine ! — 
murder their means! — After revolving every possi- 
bility of escape, he endeavoured to await the event 
with fortitude ; but La Motte could boast of no 
such virtue. 

The voices had ceased, and all remained still for 
a quarter of an hour, when, between the pauses 
of the wind, he thought he distinguished the sobs 
and moaning of a femal^ ; he listened attentively, 
and became confirmed in his conjecture; it was too 
evidently the accent of distress. At this conviction 
the remains of his courage forsook him, and a ter- 
rible surmise darted, with the rapidity of lightnings 
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cross his brain. It was probable that his carriage 
had been discovered by the people of the house, 
who, with a design of plunder, had secured his ser- 
vant, and brought hither Madame De la Motte« He , 
was the more inclined to believe this, by the stillness 
which had for some time reigned in the house, 
previous to the sounds he now heard. Or it was 
possible that the inhabitants were not robbers, but 
persons to whom he had been betrayed by his friend 
or servant, and who were appointed to deliver him 
into the hands of justice. Yet he hardly darted to. 
doubt the integrity of his friend, who had been in- 
trusted with the secret of his flight and the plan of 
bis route, and had procured him the carriage in 
which he had escaped. Such depravity, exclaimed 
La Motte, cannot surely exist in human nature ; 
jaiuch less in the heart of Nemours ! 

This ejaculation was interrupted by a noise in the 
ppi^sage leading to the room : it approached — the 
door was unlocked— and the roitn who had admitted 
La Mptte into the house entered, leading, or rather 
forcibly dragging along, a beautiful girl, who ap- 
peared to be about eighteen. Her features were 
bathed in te^rs, and she seemed to suffer the utmost 
distress. The paan fastened the lock and put the 
key ill his pocketr He then advanced to La Motte, 
who h^d before observed other persons in the pas- 
sage, apd pointing 4 pistol to his breast, You are 
wholly in our power, said he, no assistance can 
reach you : if you wish to save your life, swear that 
you will convey this girl where I may never see her 
more ; or rather consent to take her with you, for 
your oath I would not believe, and I can take care 

fou shall not find me again. — Answer quickly, you 
ave no time to lose. 

He now seized the trembling band of Uie girl, who 
shrunk aghast with tenror, and hurried her towards 
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La Motte, whom surprise still kept silent. She sunk 
at his feet, and with supplicating eyes, that stream- 
ed with tears, implored him to have pity on hen 
Notwithstanding his present agitation, he found it 
impossible to contemplate the beauty and distress of 
the object before him with indifference. Her youth, 
her apparent innocence — the artless energy of her 
manner forcibly assailed his heart, and he was going 

. to speak, when the ruffian, who mistook the suence 
of astonishment for that of hesitation, prevented him* 
I have a horse ready to take you from hence, said 
he, and I will direct you over the heath. If you 

. retufn within an hour, you die : after then, you are 
at liberty to come here when you please. 

La Motte, without answermg, raised the lovely 
girl from the floor, and was so much relieved from 
his own apprehensions, thathe had leisure to attempt 

. dissipating hers. Let us be gone, said the ruffian, 

• and have no more of this nonsense ; you may think 
yoursdf well off it's no worse. Ill go and get the 
horse ready. 

The last words roused La Motte, and perplexed 
him with new fears ; he dreaded to discover his car- 
riage, lest its appearance might tempt the banditti 
to plunder ; and to depart on horseback with this 
man inight produce a consequence yet more to be 
dreaded. Madame La Motte, wearied with appre- 

* bension, would, probably, send for her husband to 
the liouse, when all the former danger would be 
incurred, with the additional evil of beine separated 
firom his family, and the chance of being detected by 
the emissaries of justice in endeavouring to recover 
them. As these reflections passed over his mind in 
tumultuous rapidity, a noise was again heard in 
the passage, an uproar and scuffle ensued, and in 
the same moment he could distipgnish the voice of 
bis servant, who had been sent by ]9adame La Motte 
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in search of him. Being, now determined to disclose 
what could not long be concealed, he exclaimed 
aloud, that a horse was unnecessary, that he had a 
carriage at some distance, which would convey them 
from the heath, the man who was seized being his 
servant. 

The ruffian, speaking through the door, bad him 
be patient a while and he should hear more from 
him. La Motte now turned his eyes upon his un** 
fortunate companion, who, pale and exhausted, 
leaned for support against the wall. Her features, 
which were delicately beautiful, had gained from 
distress an expression of captivating sweetness : she 
had 

An eye 
As when the blue sky trembles through a cloud 
Of purest white. 

A habit of gray camlet, with short slashed sleeves, 
showed, but did not adorn, her figure : it was thrown 
open at the bosom, upon which part of her hair had 
fallen in disorder, while the light veil hastily thrown 
on, had, in her confusion, been suffered to fall back. 
Every moment of further observation heightened the 
surprise of La Motte, and interested him more 
warmly in her favour. Such elegance and apparent 
refinement, contrasted with the desolation of the 
house, and the savage manners of its inhabitants, 
seemed to him like a romance of imagination, rather 
than an occurrence of real life. He endeavoured to 
comfort her, and his sense of compassion was too 
sincere to be misunderstood. Her terror gradually 
subsided into gratitude and grief. Ah, Sir, said 
she. Heaven has sent you to my relief, and will 
surely reward you for your protection : 1 have no 
friend in the world, if I do not find one in you. 

La Motte assured her of his kindness, when he 
was interrupted by the entrance of the ruffian* He 
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desired to be conducted to his fisiiiiily. All in good 
time^ replied the latter ; I have taken care pf one 
of thensi and will of you, please St. Peter ; so be 
comforted. These comfortahle words renewed the 
terror of La Motte, who now earnestly begged to 
know if His family were safe. O ! as for that mat* 
ter they are safe enough, and you will be with them 
presently ; but don't stand parlying here all night* 
Do you choose to go or stay ? you Know the condi- 
tions. They now bound the eyes of La Motte and of 
the young lady, whom terror had hitherto kept 
silent, and then placing them on two horses, a roan 
mounted behind each, and they immediately gal-> 
loped oE They had proceeded in this way near 
hidf an hour, when La Motte entreated to know 
whither he was going ? You will know that by and 
hjy said the ruffian, so be at peace. Finding mter- 
rogatories4iseless. La Motte resumed silence till the 
horses stopped. His conductor then hallooed, and 
being answered by voices at some distance, in a few 
moments the sound of carriage wheels was heard» 
and, presently after, the words of a man directing 
Peter which way to drive. As the carriage ap» 
proached. La Motte called, and, to his inexpressi« 
bie joy, was answered by his wife. 

You are now beyond the borders of the heath, 
and may go which way you will, said the ruffian ; 
if you return within an hour, you will be welcomed 
by a brace of bullets. This was a very unnecessary 
caution to La Motte, whom they now released. The 
young stranger sighed deeply, as she entered the 
carriage; and the ruffian, baying bestowed upon 
Peter some directions and more threats, waited to 
s^ him drive off. They did not wait long. 

La Motte immediately gave a short relation of 
what had passed at the house, including an account 
of the maniier )n which thay oung stranger h^d been 
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introduced to him. During this narrative, her deep 
convulsive sighs frequently drew the attention of 
Madame La Motte, whose compassion became grar 
dually interested in her behalf, and who now en- 
deavoured to tranquillize her spirits. The unhappy 
girl answered her kindness in artless and simple ex- 
pressions, and then relapsed into tears and silence. 
Madame forbore for the present to ask any questions 
that might lead to a discovery of her connexions, or 
se;em to require an explanation of (he late adventure, 
which now furnishing her with a new subject of re- 
flection, the sense of her own misfortunes pressed 
less heavily upon her mind. The distress of La 
Motte was even for a while suspended ; he rumi- 
nated on the late scene, and it appeared like avision, 
or one of those improbable fictions that sometimes 
are exhibited in a romance: he could reduce it 
to no principles of probability, nor render it com- 
prehensible by any endeavour to analyse it. The 
present charge, and the chance of future trouble 
brought upon him by this adventure, occasioned 
gome dissatisfaction ; but the beauty and seeming 
innocence of Adeline united with the pleadings of 
humanity in her favour, and he determined to pro- 
tect her. 

The tumult of emotions which had passed in the 
bosom of Adeline began now to subside ; terror 
was softened into anxiety, and despair into grief. 
The sympathy so evident in the manners of her 
companions, particularly in those of Madame La 
Motte, soothed her heart, and encouraged her to 
hope for better days. 

Dismally and silently the night passed on, for 
the minds of the travellers were too much occupied 
by their several sufferings to admit of conversation. 

The dawn, so anxiously watched for, at length 
appeared) and introduced the strangers more fully 
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to each other. Adeh'ne derived comfort from the 
looks of Madame La Motte, who gazed frequently 
and attentively at her, and thought she had seldom 
seen a countenance so interesting, or a form so strik- 
ing. The languor of sorrow threw a melancholy 
grace upon her features, that appealed immediately 
to the heart ; and there was a penetrating sweetness 
in her blue eyes, which indicated an intelligent and 
amiable mind. 

La Motte now looked anxiously from the coach 
window, that he might judge of their situation, 
and observe whether he was followed. The obscu- 
rity of the dawn confined his views, but no person 
appeared. . The sun at length tinted the eastern 
clouds and the tops of the highest hills, and sooa 
after burst in full splendour on the scene. The 
terrors of La Motte began to subside, and the griefs 
of Adeline to soften. They entered upon a lane con- 
fined by high banks and overarched by trees, on 
whose branches appeared the first green buds of 
spring glittering with dews. The fresh breeze 
of the morning animated the spirits of Adeline, 
whose mind was delicately sensible to the beau- 
ties of nature. As she viewed the flowery lux- 
uriance of the turf, and the tender green of the 
trees, or caught, between the opening banks, a 
glimpse of the varied landscape, rich with wood, 
and fading into blue and distant mountains, her 
heart expanded in momentary joy. With Adeline 
the charms of external nature were heightened by 
those of novelty : she had seldom seen ihe grandeur 
of an extensive prospect, or the magnificence of a 
wide horizon — and bot ofl6n the picturesque beau- 
ties of more confined scenery. Her mind had not 
lost by long oppression that elastic energy, which 
resists calamity; else, however susceptible might 
have been her original taste, the beauties of natur9 
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would no longer have charmed her thus easily evea 
to temporary repose. 

The road, at length, wound down the side of a 
hiU, and La Motte, again looking anxiously from 
the window, saw before him an open champaign 
country, through which the road, wholly unshel- 
tered mm observation, extended almost in a direct 
line. The danger of these circumstances alarmed 
him, for his dight might, without difficulty, be 
traced for many leagues from the hills he was now 
descending. Of the first peasant that passed, he 
inquired for a road among the hills, but heard of 
none. La Motte now sunk into his former terrors. 
Madame, notwithstanding her own apprehensions^ 
endeavoured to re^assure him; but finding her 
efforts ineffectual, she also retired to the contem- 
plation of her misfortunes. Often, as they went on, 
did La Motte look back upon the country they had 
passed, and oflen did imagination suggest to him 
the sounds of distant pursuit. 

The travellers stopped to breakfast in a village, 
where the road was at length obscured by woods» 
and La Motto's spirits again revived. Adeline 
appeared more tranquil than she liad yet been, and 
La Motte now asked for an explanation of the scene 
he had witnessed on the preceding night. The in- 
quiry renewed all her distress, and with tears she 
entreated for the present to be spared on the subject. 
La Motte pressed it no further, but he observed that 
for the greater part of the day she seemed to remem- 
ber it in melancholy and dejection. They now tra- 
velled among the hills, and were, therefore, in less 
danger of observation ; but La Motte avoided the 
great towns, and stopped in obscure ones no longer 
than to refresh the horses. About two hours after 
noon, the road wound into a deep valley, watered 
by a rivulet and overhung with wood. La Motte 
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called to Peter, and ordered biiu to drive to a 
thickly embowered spot, that appeared on the left. 
Here he alighted with hid family; aDd Peter having 
spread the provisions on the turf, they seated them- 
selves and partook of a repast, which, in other cir« 
cumstances^ would have been thought delicious. 
Adeline endeavoured to smile, but the languor of 
grief was now heightened by indisposition. The 
violent agitation of mind and fatigue of body 
which- she had suffered for the last twenty-four 
hours, had overppwered her strength, and when 
La Motte led her back to the carriage, her whole 
frame trembled with illness. But she uttered no 
complaint, and, having long observed the dejectioa 
of her companions, she made a feeble effort to' en- 
liven them. 

They continued to travel throughout the day 
without any accident or interruption, and about 
three hours after sunset ' arrived at Monville, a 
small town where La Motte determined to pass the 
night. Repose was, indeed, necessary to the whple 
party, whose pale and hi^gard looks, as they alight- 
ed from the carriage, were but too obvious to pass 
unobserved by the people of the inn. As soon as 
beds could be prepared, Adeline withdrew to her 
chamber, accompanied by Madame La Motte, whose 
concern for the fair stranger made her exert every 
effort to soothe and console her. Adeline wept in 
silence, and taking the hand of Madame, pressed it 
to her bosom. These were not merely tears of 
grief— they were mingled with those which flow 
from the grateful heart, when, unexpectedly, it 
meets with sympathy. Madame La Motte under^ 
stood them. After some momentary silence, she 
renewed her assurances of kindness, and entreated 
Adeline to confide in her friendship ; but she care- 
fully avoided any i^ention of the subject which 

VOL. XJLIll. C 
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had before so nluch affected her. Adeline at length 
found words to express her sense of this goodness, 
whicfi she did in a manner so natural and sincere, 
that Madame, finding herself much affected, took 
leave of her for the night. 

In the morning; La Motte rose at an early hour, 
impatient to be gone. Ever^ thing was prepared 
for his departure, and the breakfast had been wait- 
ing some time, but Adeline did not appear. Ma- 
dame La Motte went to her chamber, and found 
her sunk in a disturbed slumber. Her breathing 
was short and irregular — she frequently started, or 
sighed, and sometimes she muttered an incoherent 
sentence. While Madame gazed with concern upon 
her languid countenance, she awoke, and, looking 
up, gave her hand to Madame La Motte, who found 
it burning with fever. She had passed a restless 
night, and, as she now attempted to rise, her head, 
which beat with intense pain, grew giddy, her 
strength failed, and she sunk back. 

Madame was much alarmed, being at once con- 
yincect that it was impossible she could travel, and 
that a delay might prove fatal to her husband. She 
went to inform him of the truth, and his distress 
inay be more easily imagined than described. He 
saw all the inconvenience and danger of delay, yet 
he could not so far divest himself of humanity as 
to abandon Adeline to the care, or rather to the 
neglect, of strangers. He sent immediately for a 
physician, who pronounced her to be in a high fever, 
and said a removal in her present state must be 
fatal. La Motte now determined to wait the event, 
and endeavoured to calm the transports of terror 
which at times assailed him. In the mean while 
he took such precautions as his situation admitted 
of, passing the greater part of the day out of the 
village, in a spot from whence he had a view of the 
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^otidf or some distance ; yet to be exposed to destruc- 
tion by the illness of a girl whom he did not know, 
and who had actually been forced upon him, was a 
misfortune to which La Motte had not philosophy 
enough to submit with composure. 

Adeline's fever continued to increase during the 
, whole day, and at night, when the physician took 
his leave, he told La Motte the event would very 
soon be decided. La Motte received this intelli- 
gence with real concern. The beauty and inno- 
cence of Adeline had overcome the disadvantageous 
circumstances under which she had been introduced 
to him, and he no)v gave less consideration to the 
inconvenience she might hereafter occasion him> 
than to the hope of her recovery. 

Madame La Motte watched over her with tender 
anxiety, and observed with admiration her patient 
sweetness and mild resignation. Adeline amply 
repaid her, though she thought she could not— • 
Young as I am, she would say, and deserted by those 
upon whom I have a claim for protection, I can re- 
member no connexion to make me regret life so 
much, as that I hoped to form with you. If I live, 
my conduct will best express my sense ot your good- 
ness ; — words are but feeble testimonies. 

The sweetness of her manners so much attracted 
Madame La Motte, that she watched the crisis of 
her disorder with a solicitude which precluded every 
other interest. Adeline passed a very disturbed 
night, and, when the physician appeared in the 
morning, he gave orders that she should be indulged 
with whatever she liked, and answered the inquiries 
of La Motte with a frankness that lefl him nothing 
to hope. 

In the mean time, his patient, after drinking pro- 
fusely of some mild liquids, fell asleep, in which she 
continued for several hours, and so profound W9.s h9r 

c2 
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repose, that her breath <alone ^ave sign of exist- 
ence. She awoke free from fever, and with up 
Other disorder than weakness, which in a few days 
she overcame so well as to be able to set out with 

La Motte for B , a village out of the great 

roadf which he thought it prudent to quit. There 
they passed the following night, and early the next 
morning commenced their journey upon a wild and 
woody tract of country. They stopped about noon 
at a solitary village, where they took refreshments, 
and obtained directions for passing the vast forest 
of Fontanville, upon the borders of which they 
now were. La Motte wished at first to take a guide, 
but he apprehended more evil from the discovery 
he might make of his route, than he hoped for 
benefit froni assistance in the wilds of this unculti- 
vated tract. 

La Motte now designed to pass on to Lyons, 
where he could either seek concealment in its neigh- 
bourhood, or embark on the Rhone for Geneva, 
should the emergency of his circumstances hereaf- 
ter require him to leave France. It was about twelve 
o'clock at noon, and he was desirous to hasten for- 
ivard, that he might pass the forest of Fontanville^ 
and reach the town on its opposite borders, before 
night-fall. Having deposited a fresh stock of pro- 
visions in the carriage, and received such directions 
as were necessary concerning the roads, they again 
set forward, and in a short time entered upon the 
forest. It was now the latter end of April, and the 
weather was remarkably temperate ana fine. The 
balmy freshness of the air, which breathed the first 
pure essence of vegetation ; and the -gentle warmth 
of the sun, whose beams vivified every hue of nature, 
and opened every floweret of spring, revived Adeline 
and inspired her with life and health. As she idhaled 
the breeze, her strength seemed to return, and as her 
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eyes wandered through the romantic glades that 
opened into the forest, her heart was gladdened with 
complacent delight : but when from these objects 
she turned her regard upon Monsieur and Madame 
La Motte, to whose tender attentions she owed her 
life, and in whose looks she now read esteem and 
kindness, her bosom glowed with sweet affections, 
and she experience^ a force of gratitude which 
might be called sublime. 

For the remainder of the day they continued to 
travel, without seeing a hut or meeting a human 
being. It was now near suiiset, and the prospect 
being closed on all sides by the forest, La Motte 
began to have apprehensions that his servant had 
mistaken the way. The road, if a road it could be 
called, which afforded only a slight track upon the 
grass, was sometimes over-run by luxuriant vege- 
tation, and sometimes obscured by the deep shades, 
and Peter at length stopped uncertain of the way* 
La Motte, who dreaded being benighted in a scene 
so wild and solitary as this forest, and whose appre- 
hensions of banditti were very sanguine, ordered 
him to proceed at any rate, and, if he found no 
track, to endeavour to gain a more open part of the 
forest. With these orders Peter again set forwards ; 
but having proceeded some way, and his views 
being still confined by woody glades and foKst 
walks, he began to despair of extricating himself, 
and stopped for further orders. The son was now 
set; but as La Motte looked anxiously from the win- 
dow, he observed upon the vivid glow of the west* 
em horizon some dark towers rising from among 
the trees at a little distance, and ordered Peter to 
drive towanls them. — If they belong to a monastery, 
said he, we may probably gain admittance for the 
night. 

The carriage drove alon^ under the shade of 

C o 
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<* melancholy boughs," through which the evening 
twilight, which yet coloured the air, diffused a so- 
lemnity that vibrated in thrilling sensations upon 
the hearts of the travellers. Expectation kept them 
silent. The present scene recalled to Adeline a 
remembrance of the late terrific circumstances, and 
her mind responded but too easily to the appr^en- 
sion of new misfortunes. La Motte alighted at the 
foot of a green knoll, where the trees again opening 
to light, permitted a nearer though imperfect view 
of th^ edifice. 



CHAPTER 11. 



how these antique towers 



And vacant courts chill the suspended soul ! 

Till expectation wears the face of fear: 

And fear, half ready to become devotion. 

Mutters a kind of mental orison 

It knows not wherefore ! What a kind of being 

Is circumstance ! Horace Walpolk. 

He approached, and perceived the Gothic remains 
of an abbey : it stood on a kind of rude lawn^ 
overshadowed by high and spreading trees which 
seemed coeval vnth the building, and diffused a ro- 
mantic gloom around. The greater part of the pile 
appeared to be sinking into ruins, and that which 
had withstood the ravages of time, showed the re- 
maining features of the fabric more awful in decay. 
The loily battlements, thickly enwreathed with ivy, 
were half demolished, and become the residence of 
birds of prey. Huge fragments of the eastern tower, 
which was almost demolished, lay scattered amid 
the high grass, that waved slowly to the breeze. 
' ^* The thMe shook its lonely head ; the moss whis- 
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tied to the wind." A Gothic gate, richly orna- 
mented with fret-work> which opened into the main 
body of the edifice, but which was now obstructed 
with brush-wood, remained entire. Above the vast 
and magnificent portal of this gate arose a window 
of the same order, whose pointed arches still exhi" 
bited fragments of stained glass, once the pride of 
monkish devotion. La Motte, thinking it possible 
it might yet shelter some human being, advanced to 
the gate and lifted a massy knocker. The hollow 
sounds rung through the emptiness of the place. 
After waiting a few minutes, he forced back the 

fate, which was heavy with iron-work and creaked 
arshly on its hinges. 

He entered whatappeared to have been the chapel 
of the abbey} where the hymn of devotion had once 
been raised, and the tear of penitence had once been 
shed ; sounds, which could now only be recalled by 
imagination — tears of penitence, which had been 
long since fixed in fate. La Motte paused a moment, 
for he felt a sensation of sublimity rising into terror 
— a suspension of mingled astonishment and awe ! 
He surveyed the vastness of the place, and as he con- 
templated its ruins, fancy bore him back to past 
ages. — And these walls, said he, where once super- 
stition lurked, and austerity anticipated an earthly 
purgatory, now tremble over the mortal remains of 
the beings who reared them ! 

The deepening gloom now reminded La Motte that 
he had no time to lose; but curiosity prompted him 
to explore further, and he obeyed the impulse. As 
he walked over the broken pavement, the sound of 
his steps ran in echoes through the place, and 
seemed like the mysterious accents of the dead re- 
proving the sacrilegious mortal who thus dared to 
disturb their precincts. 

From this chapel he passed into the nave of .the 
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great church, of which one window, more petfeot 
than the rest, opened upon a long vista of the fo- 
rest, through which was seen the rich colouring of 
evening, melting by imperceptiBle gradations into 
the solemn gray of upper air. Dark hills, whose out- 
line appeared distinct upon the vivrd glow of the 
horizon, closed the perspective. Several of the pil- 
lars, which had once supported the roof, remained 
the proud effigies of sinking greatness, and seemed 
to nod at every murmur of the blast over the frag- 
ments of those that had fallen a little before them. 
La Motte sighed. The comparison between him- 
self and the gradation of decay which these co- 
lumns exhibited, was but too obvioUs and affecting. 
A few years, said he, and I shall become like the 
mortals on whose reliques I now gaze, and, like 
them too, I may be the subject of meditation to a 
succeeding generation, which ghall totter but a little 
while Qx^r ^0 obj6cf*ihey*i&cfritemplate, ere they 
also sink into the dust. 

Retiring from this scene, he walked through the 
cloisters^ till a door, which communicated with the 
lofty part of the building, attracted his curiosity. 
He opened this, and perceived across the foot of the 
atair-case another door ; — but now, partly checked 
by fear, and partly by the recollection of the sur- 
prisahis family might feel in his absence, he return, 
ed with hasty steps to his carriage, having wasted 
aome of the precious moments of twilight and 
gained no information. 

Some slight answer to Madame La Motte's inqui- 
ries, and a general direction to Peter to drive care- 
fully on and look for a road, was all that his anxie- 
ty would permit him to utter. The night shade fell 
thick around, which, deepened by the gloom of the 
forest, soon rendered it dangerous to proceed. Peter 
stopped; but La Motte, persistiag in hia first deter- 
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minationy ordered him to go on. Peter ventured 
to remonstrate, Madame La Motte entreated, but 
La Motte reproved — commanded, and at length 
repented ; for the hind wheel rising upon the stump 
of an old tree, which the darkness had prevented 
Peter from observing, the carriage was in an instant 
overturned. 

The party, as may be supposed, were much ter- 
rified, but no one was materially hurt ; and having 
disengaged themselves from their perilous situation. 
La Motte and Peter endeavourea to raise the car- 
riage. The extent of this misfortune was ifow dis- 
covered, for they' perceived that the wheel was 
broke. Their distress was reasonably great ; for not 
only was the coach disabled from proceeding, but 
it could not even afibrd a shelter from the cold dews 
of the night, it being impossible to preserve it in an 
upright situation. After a few moments' silence, 
La Motte proposed that they should return to the 
ruins which they had just quitted, which lay at a 
very short distance, and pass the night in the most 
habitable part of them : that, when morning 
dawned, Peter should take one of the coach horses, 
and endeavour to find a road and a town, from 
whence assistance could be procured for repairing 
the carriage. This proposal was opposed by Ma- 
dame La Motte, who shuddered at the idea of passing 
so many hours of darkness in a place so forlorn as 
the monastery. Terrors, which she neither endea- 
voured to examine or combat, overcame her, and 
she told La Motte she ha'd rather remain exposed 
to the unwholesome dews of night, than encounter 
the desolation of the ruins. La Motte had at first 
felt an equal reluctance to return to this spot ; but 
having subdued his own feelings, he resolved not to 
yield to those of his wife. 

The horses being now disengaged from the car> 
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riage, the party moved towards the edifice. Ab 
they proceeded, Peter, who followed them, struck a 
light, and they entered the ruins by the flame of 
sticks which he had collected. The partial gleams 
thrown across the fabric seemed to make its desola- 
tion more solemn, while the obscurity of the greater 
^art of the pile heightened its sublimity, and led 
fancy on to scenes of horror. Adeline, who had 
hitherto remained in silence, now uttered an excla- 
mation of mingled admiration «ind fear. A kind of 
pleasing dread thrilled her bosom, and filled all her 
soul. Tears started into her eyes : — she wished yet 
feared to go on ; — she hung upon the arm of La 
Motte, and looked at him with a sort of hesitating 
inteiTogation. 

He opened the door of the great hall, and they 
entered : its extent was lost in gloom. — Let us stay 
here, said Madame de la Motte, I will go no further. 
La Motte pointed to the broken roof, and was pro- 
ceeding, when he was interrupted by an uncommon 
noise, which passed along the hall. They were all 
silent — it was the silence of terror. JVIadame La 
Motte spoke first. Let us quit this spot, said she, 
any evil is preferable to the feeling which now op- 

Eresses me. Let us retire instantly. The stillness 
ad for some time remained undisturbed, and La 
Motte, ashamed of the fear he had involuntarily 
betrayed, now thought it necessary to afiect a bold- 
ness which he did not feel. He therefore opposed 
ridicule to the terror of Madame, and insisted upon 
proceeding. Thus compelled to acquiesce, she tra- 
versed the hall with trembling steps. They came to 
SL narrow passage, and Peter's sticks being nearly 
exhausted, they awaited here, while he went in 
search of more. 

The almost expiring light flashed faintly upon the 
walls of the passage, showing the recess more hor- 
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rible. Across the hall, the greater part of which 
was concealed in shadow, the feeble ray spread a 
tremulous gleam, exhibiting the chasm in the roof, 
while many nameless objects were seen imperfectly 
through fhe dusk. Adeline with a smile inquired 
of La Motte if he believed in spirits. The question 
was ill-timed ; for the present scene impressed its 
terrors upon La Motte, aiid, in spite of endeavour, 
he felt a superstitious dread stealing upon him. He 
was now, perhaps, standing over the ashes of the 
dead. If spirits were ever permitted to revisit the 
earth, this seemed the hour and the place most suit- 
able for their appearance. La Motte remaining 
silent, Adeline said, Were I inclined to superstition 

she was interrupted by a return of the noise 

which had been lately heard. It sounded down the 
passage, at whose entrance they stood, and sunk 
gradually away. Everjr heart palpitated, and they 
remained listening in silence. A new subject of, 
apprehension seized La Motte :— the noise might 
proceed from banditti, and he hesitated whether 
it would be safe to proceed. Peter now came with 
the light : Madame refused to enter the passage-- 
La Motte was not much inclined to it; but Peter, in 
whom curiosity was more prevalent than fear, readily 
offered his services. La Motte, after some hesitation, 
sufferedhim to gOjwhileheawaitedatthe entrance the 
result of the inquiry. The extent of the passage soon 
concealed Peter from view, and the echoes of his 
footsteps werelost in a sound which rushed along the 
avenue, and became fainter and fainter till it sunk 
iato silence. La Motte now called aloud to Peter, 
but no answer was returned ; at length, they heard 
the sound of a distant footstep, and Peter soon 
after appeared, breathless, and pale with fear. 

When he came within hearing of La Motte, he 
called out, An please your honour, I've done for 
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them, I believe, but I've had a hard bout. I thought 
I was fighting with the devil. — What are you speak- 
ing of? .said La Motte. 

They were, nothing but owls and rooks after all, 
continued Peter; but the light brought then^ all about 
my ears, and they made such a confounded clapping- 
with their wings, that I thought at first I had been 
beset with a legion of devils. But I have driven them 
all out, master, and you have nothing to fear now. 

The latter part of the sentence, intimating a sus- 
picion of his courage, La Motte could have dispens- 
ed with, and to retrieve in some degree his repu- 
tation, he made a point of proceeding through the 
passage. They now moved on with alacrity, for,, 
as Peter said, they had nothing to fear. 
' The passage led into a large area, on one side of 
which, over a range of cloisters, appeared the west 
tow^r, and a lofty part of the edifice ; the other ^ 
side was open to the woods. La Motte led the way 
to a door of the tower, which he now perceived 
was the same he had formerly entered ; but he found 
some difficulty in advancing, for the area was over- 
grown with brambles and nettles, and the light 
which Peter carried afforded only an uncertain 
gleam. When he unclosed the door, the dismal 
aspect of the place revived the apprehensions of 
Madame La Motte, and extorted firom Adeline an 
inquiry whither they were going. Peter held up the 
light to show the narrow stair-c^e that wound round 
the tower; but La Motte, observingthe second do^, 
drew back the rusty bolts, and entered^ spacious 
apartment, which, from its style and condition, was 
evidently of a much later date than the other part 
of the structure : though desolate and forlorn, it was 
very little impaired by time ; the walk were damp, 
but not decayed; and the glass was yet firm in tlie 
windows. 
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They passed on toa suiteof apartments resembling 
the first they had seen^and expressed their surprise 
at the incongruous appearance of this part or the 
edifice with the mouldering walls they had left 
behind. These apartments conducted them to a 
winding passage, that received light and airthrough 
narrow cavities placed high in the wall ; and was 
at length closed by a door barred with iron, which 
being with some difficulty opened, they entered a 
vaulted room. La Motte surveyed it with a scruti- 
nizing eye, and endeavoured to conjecture for what 
purpose it had been guarded by a door o^ such 
strength ; but he saw little within to assist his curi* 
osity. The room appeared to have been built in 
modern times upon a Gothic plan. Adeline ap- 
proached a large window that formed a kind of re« 
cess raised by one step over the level of the floor ; 
she observed to La Motte that the whole floor was 
inlaid with IVlosaic work ; which drew from him a 
remark, that the style of this apartment was not 
strictly Gothic. He passed on to a door which ap- 
peared on the opposite side of the apartment, and, 
unlocking it, found himself in the great hall by 
which he had entered the fabric. 

He now perceived, what the gloom had before 
concealed, a spiral stair-case which led to a gallery 
above, and which, from itspresent condition, seemed 
to have been built with the more modern part of the 
fiibric, though this also affected the Gothic mode of 
architecture : La Motte had little doubt that these 
stairs led to apartments corresponding with those 
he had passed below, and hesitated whether to ex- 
plore them; but the entreaties of Madame, who was 
much fatigued, prevailed with him to defer all fur- 
ther exammation. After some deliberation in which 
of the rooms they should pass the night, they deter- 
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mined to return to that which opened from the 
tower. 

A fire was kindled on a hearth, which it is prO' 
bable had not for man j years before afforded the 
warmth of hospitality ; and Peter having 6*pread 
the provision he had brought from the coach, La 
Motte and his family, encircled round the fire, par* 
took of a repast which hunger and fatigue made 
delicious. Apprehension gradually gave way to 
confidence, for they now found themselves in some- 
thing like a human habitation, and they had leisure 
to laugh at their late terrors ; but,' as the blast shook 
the doors, Adeline often started, and threw a fear* 
ful glance around. They continued to laiigh and 
talk cheerfully for a time ; yet their merriment vras 
transient, if not affected ; for a sense of their pecu* 
liar and distressed circumstances pressed upon their 
recollection, and sunk each individual into Ian* 
guor and pensive silence. Adeline felt the forlom- 
ness of her condition with energy ; she reflected 
upon the past with astonishment, and anticipated 
the future with fear. She found herself wholly de- 
pendent upon strangers, with no other claim than 
what distress demands from the common sympathy 
of kindred beings ; sighs swelled her heart, and the 
frequent tear started to her eye; but she checked it, 
ere it betrayed on her cheek the sorrow which she 
thought it would be ungrateful to reveal. 

La Motte at length broke this meditative silence, 
by directing the fire to be renewed for the night, 
and the door to be secured : this seemed a necessary 

Erecaution, even in this solitude, and was effected 
y means of large stones piled against it, for other 
fastening there was none. It had frequently occurred 
to La Motte, that this apparently forsaken edifice 
might he a place of refuge to banditti. Here Wbb so- 
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litude to conceal them ; and a wild and extensive fo- 
rest to assist their schemes of rapine, and to perplex 
with its labyrinths those who might be bold enough 
to attempt pursuit. These apprehensions, however, 
he hid within his own bosom, saving his compani- 
ons from a share of the uneasiness they occasioned. 
Peter was ordered to watch at the door; and having 
given the fire a rousing stir, our desolate party drew 
round it, and sought in sleep a short oblivion of 
care. 

The night passed on without disturbance. Ade- 
line slept, but uneasy dreams fleeted before her 
fancy, and she awoke at an early hour : the recol- 
lection of her sorrows arose upon her mind, and 
yielding to their pressure, her tears flowed silently 
and fast. That she might indulge them without re- 
straint, she went to a window that looked upon an 
open part of the forest : all was gloom and silence ; 
she Stood for some time viewing the shadowy scene. 

The first tender tints of morning now appeared on 
the verge of the horizon, stealing upon the dark- 
ness ; — $0 pure, so fine, so ethereal 1 it seemed as 
if heaven was opening to the view. The dark mists 
were seen to roll off to the west, as the tints of light 
grew stronger, deepening the obscurity of that part 
of the hemisphere, and involving the features of^the 
country below ; meanwhile, in the east, the hues 
became more vivid, darting a trembling lustre far 
around, till a ruddy glow, which fired ail that part 
of the heavens, announced the rising sun. At first, 
a small line of inconceivable splendour emerged 
on the horizon, which quickly expanding, the sua 
appeared in all his glory, unveiling the whole face 
of nature, vivifying every colour of the landscape, 
and sprinkling the dewy earth with glittering light. 
The low and gentle responses of birds, awakened by 
the morning ray, now broke the silence of the hour ; 
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theirjsofl varblings rising by degrees till they swelled 
the chorus joi universal gladness. Adeline's heart 
swelled too with gratitude and adoration. 

The scene before her soothed her mind, and ex- 
alted her thoughts to the great Author of Nature ; 
she uttered an involuntary prayer : Father of good, 
who made this glorious scene! I resign myself to thy 
hands : thou wilt support me under my present sor- 
rows, and protect me from future evil. 

Thus confiding in the benevolence of God, she 
wiped the tears from her eyes, while the sweet union 
of conscience and reflection rewarded her trust; and 
her mind, losing the feelings which had .lately op- 
pressed it, became tranquil and composed. 

La Motte awoke soon after, and reter prepared 
to set out on his expedition. As he mounted his 
horse, An' please you, master, said he, I think we 
ahd as good look no further for a habitation till bet- 
ter times turn up ; for nobody will think of looking 
for us here ; and when one sees the place by day- 
light, it's none so bad, but what a little patching up 
would make it comfortable enough. La MoUe made 
no reply, but he thought of Peter's words. During 
the intervals of the night, when anxiety had kept 
him 'Waking, the same idea had occurred to him; 
concealment was his only security, and this place 
afforded it. The desolation of the spot was repul- 
sive to his wishes; but he had only a choice of evils 
•—a forest with liberty was not a bad home for one 
who had too m uch reason to expect a prison. As 
he walked through the apartments, and examined 
their pondition more attentively, he perceived they 
might easily be made habitable; and now surveying 
(hem under the cheerfulness of morning, his design 
strengthened ; and he mused upon the means of ac- 
complishing it, which nothing seemed so much to 
obstruct as the apparent difficulty of procuring food. 
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He communicated his thoughts to Madame la 
Motte, who felt repugnance to the scheme. La 
Motte, however, seldom consulted his wife till he 
had determined how to act; and he had already 
resolved to be guided in this affi^iir by the report of 
Peter. If he could discover a town in the neigh- 
bourhood of the forest, where provisions and other 
necessaries could be procured, he would seek no 
further for a place of rest. 

In the mean time he spent the anxious interval 
of Peter's absence in examining the ruin, and walk- 
mg over the environs ; they were sweetly romantic, 
and the luxuriant woods with which they abounded, 
seemed to sequester this spot from the rest of the 
world. Frequently a natural vista would yield a 
view of the country, terminated by hills, which re- 
tiring in distance faded into the blue horizon. A 
stream, various and musical in its course, wound at 
the foot of the lawn on which stood the abbey ; 
here it silently glided beneath the shades, feeding 
the flowers that bloomed on its banks, and diffusing 
dewy freshness around ; there it spread in broad ex- 
panse to day, reflecting the sylvan scene, and tlie wild 
deer that tasted its waves. La Motte observed every 
where a profusion of game ; the pheasants scarcely 
flew from his approach, and the deer gazed mildly 
at him as he passed. They were strangers to man ! 

On bis return to the abbey. La Motte ascended 
the stairs that led to the tower. About half way up, 
a door appeared in the wall ; it yielded, without 
resistance, to his hand ; but a sudden noise wkhin, 
accompanied by a cloud of dust, made him step back 
and close the door. After waiting a few minutes, 
he again opened it, and perceived a large room of 
the more modern building. The remains of tapestry 
hung in tatters upon the walls, which were become 
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the residence of birds of prey, whose sadden flight 
on the opening of the door had brought down a 
quantity of dust, and occasioned the noise. The 
windows were shattered, and almost without glass; 
but he was surprised to observe some remains of fur- 
niture ; chairs, whose fashion and condition bore 
the date of their antiquity ; a broken table, and an 
iron grate almost consumed by rust. 

On the opposite side of the room was a door 
which led to another apartment, proportioned like 
the first, but hung with arras somewhat less tattered. 
In one corner stood a small bedstead, and a few 
shattered chairs were placed round the walls. La 
Motte gazed with a mixture of wonder and curiosity. 
'Tis strange, said he, that these rooms, and these 
alone, should bear the marks of inhabitation ; per- 
haps, some wretched wanderer, like myself, may 
have here sought refuge from a persecuting world ; 
and here, perhaps, laid down the load of existence: 
perhaps, too, I have followed his footsteps, but to 
mingle my dust with his ! He turned suddenly, and 
was about to quit the room, when he perceived a 
small door near the bed ; it opened into a closet, 
which was lighted by one small window, and was 
in the same condition as the apartments he had 
passed, except that it was destitute even of the re- 
mains of furniture. As he walked over the floor, 
he thought he felt one part of it shake beneath his 
steps, and, examining, found a trap door. Curi- 
osity prompted him to explore further, and with 
some difficulty he opened it. It disclosed a staircase 
which terminated in darkness. La Motte descended 
a few steps, but was unwilling to trust the abyss ; 
and, after wondering for what purpose it was so se- 
cretly constructed, he closed U^e trap, and quitted 
this suite of apartments. 
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The stairs in the tower above were so much de-* 
cayed, that he did not attempt to ascend them : he 
returned to the hall, and by the spiral staircase 
which he had observed the evening before, reached 
the gallery, and found another suite of apartments 
entirely furnished, very much like those below. 

He renewed with Madame La Motte his former 
conversation respecting the abbey, and she exerted 
all her endeavours to dissuade him from his purposCi 
acknowledging the solitary security of the spot, but 
pleading that other places might be found equally 
weU adapted for concealment and more for comfort. 
This La Motte doubted : besides, the forest abound* 
ed with game, which would, at once, afford him 
amusement and food, a circumstance-, considering 
his small stock of money, by no means to be over* 
looked ; and he had sunered his mind to dwell so 
much u^on the scheme, that it was become a favour- 
ite one. Adeline listened in silent anxiety to the 
discourse, and waited the issue of Peter's report. 

Tlie morning passed, but Peter did not return. 
Our solitary party took their dinner of the provision 
they had fortunately brought with them, and after- 
wards walked forth into the wood& Adeline, who 
never suffered any good to pass unnoticed because 
it came attended with evil, forgot for a while the 
desolation of the abbey in the beauty of the adjacent 
scenery. The pleasantness of the shades soothed 
her heart, and liie varied features of the landscape 
amused her fancy ; she almost thought she could be 
contented to live here. Already she began to feel 
an interest in the concerns of her companions, and 
for Madame La Motte she felt more ; it was the 
warm emotion of gratitude and affection. 

The afternoon wore away, and they returned to 
the abbey. Peter was still absent, and his absence 
sow began to excite surprise and apprehension. 
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The approach of darkness also threw a gloom upoo 
the hopes of the wanderers : another night must be > 
passed under the same forlorn circumstances as the 
preceding one 1 and, what was still worse, with a 
very scanty stock of provisions. The fortitude of 
Madame La Motte now entirely forsook her, and 
she wept bitterly. Adeline's heart was as mournful 
as Madame's, but she rallied her drooping spirits, 
and gave the first instance of her kindness by en- 
deavouring to revive those of her friend. 

La Motte was restless apd uneasy, and, leaving 
the abbey, he walked alone the way which Peter 
had taken. He had not gone far, when he per- 
ceived him between the trees, leading his horse. — 
Whdt news, Peter? hallooed La Motte. Peter came 
on, panting for breath, and said not a word, till La 
Motte repeated the question in a tone of somewhat 
more authority. Ah, bless you, master! said he, 
when he had taken breath to answer, I am glad to 
see you ; I thought I should never have got back 
again : I've met with a world of misfortunes. 

Well, you may relate them hereafter; let me hear 
whether you have discovered — 

Discovered? interrupted Peter, yes, I am disco- 
vered with a vengeance ! if your honour will look 
at my arms, youll see how 1 am discovered. 

Discoloured 1 1 suppose you mean, said La Motte. 
But how came you in this condition ? 

Why, rU tell you how it was. Sir ; your honour 
knows I learned a smack of boxing of that English- 
man that used to come with his master to our house. 

Well, well — tell me where you have been. 

I scarcely know myself, master ; I've been where 
I got a sound drubbing, but then it was in your 
business, and so I don't mind. But if ever I meet 
with that rascal again ! — 

You seem to like your first drubbing so well, that 
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you want Another, and unless you speak more to the 
purpose, you shall soon have one. 

Peter was now frightened into method, apd en- 
deavoured to proceed : When I left the old abbey, 
said he, I followed the way you directed, and turn- 
ing to the right of that grove of trees yonder, I 
looked this way and that to see if I could see a house 
or a cottage, or even a man, but not a soul of them 
was to be seen, and so I jogged on near the value 
of a league, I warrant, and then I came to a track ; 
Oh ! oh ! says I, we have you now ; this will do^- 
paths can't be made without feet. However, I was 
out in my reckoning, for the devil a bit of a soul 
could I see, and after following the track this way 
and that way, for the third of a league, I lost it, and 
had to find out another. 

Is it impossible for you to speak to the point ? 
said La Motte : omit these foolish particulars, and 
tell whether you have succeeded. 

Well, then, master, to be short, for that's the 
nearest way afler all, I wandered a long while at 
random, I did not know where, all through a forest 
like this, and I took special care to note how the 
trees stood, that I might find my way back. At 
last I came to another path, and was sure I should 
iind something now, though I had found nothing 
before, for I could not be mistaken twice ; so, peep- 
ing between the trees, I spied a cottage, and I gave 
ray horse a lash that sounded through the forest, 
and I was at the door in a minute. They told me 
there was a town about half a league ofP, and bade 
me follow the track and it would bring me there,— 
so it did ; and my horse, I believe, smelt the corn 
in the manger by the rate he went at. I inquired 
for a wheel-wright, and was told there was but one 
in the place, and'he could not be found. I waited 
end waited, for I knew it was in vain to think of re- 
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turniog without doing my business. The man at 
last came home from the country, and I told him 
how long I had waited ; for, says I, I knew it was in 
Tain to return without my business.* 

Do be less tedious, said La Motte, if it is in thy 
nature. 

It is in my nature, answered Peter, and if it was 
more in my nature your honour should have it all. 
Would you think it. Sir, the fellow had the impu- 
dence to ask a louis-d or for mending the coach 
wheel ! I believe in my conscience he saw I was in a 
hurry and could not do without him. A louis-d'or ! 
gays I, my master shall give no such price, he 
sha'n't be imposed upon by no such rascal as you. 
Whereupon, the fellow looked^glum, and gave me 
a douse o'the chops: with this, I up with my first 
and gave him another, and should have beat him 
presently, if another man had not come in, and then 
I was obliged to give up. 

And so you are returned as wise as you went ? 

Why, master, I hope I have too much spirit to 
submit to a rascal, or let you submit to one either: 
besides, I have bought some nails to try if I can't 
mend the wheel myself— I had always a hand at car- 
pentry. 

Well, I commend your zeal in my cause, but on 
this occasion it was rather ill-timed* And what have 
you got in that basket ? 

Why, master, I bethought me that we could not 
get away from this place till the carriage was ready 
to draw us, and in the mean time, says I, nobody 
can live without victuals, so FlI e'en lay out the little 
money I have and take a basket with me. 

That's the only wise thing you have done yet, and 
this, indeed, redeems your blunders. 

Why now, master, it does my heart good to hear 
you speak ; I knew I was doing for the best all the 
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ii^bile : but I've had a hard job to find tmy way back ; 
and here's another piece of ill luck, for. the horse 
has got a thorn in his foot. 

La Motte made inquiries concerning the town, 
and found it was capable of supplying him with 
provision, and what little furniture was necessary to 
render the abbey habitable. This intelligence almost 
settled his plans, and he ordered Peter to return on 
the following morning and make inquiries concern- 
ing the abbey. If the answers were favourable to 
his wishes, he commissioned him to buy a cart and 
load it with some furniture, and some materials ne- 
cessary for repairing the modern apartments. Peter 
stared : What, does your honour mean to live here ? 

Why, suppose I do ? 

Why, theil your honour has made a wise deter- 
mination, according to my hint ; for your honour 
knows I said — 

Well, Peter, it is not necessary to repeat what 
you said ; perhaps I had determined on theub - 
ject before. 

Egad, master, you're ^n the right, and I'm glad 
of it, for 1 believe we shall not quicl^ly be dis- 
turbed here, except by the rooks and owls. Yes, 
yes— I warrant I'll make it a place fit for a king ; 
and as for the town, one may get any thing, I'm 
sure of that ; though they think no more about this 
place than they do about India or England, or any 
of those places. 

They now reached the abbey, where Peter was 
received with great joy ; but the hopes of his mis. 
tress and Adeline were repressed, when they learned 
that he returned without; having executed his com- 
mission, and heard his account of the town. La 
Matte's orders to Peter were heard with almost equal 
concern by Madame and Adeline ; but the latter 
concealed her uneasiness, and used all her efforts to- 
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overcome that of her friend. The sweetness of her 
behaviour, and the air of satisfaction she assumed, 
sensibly affected Madame, and discovered to her a 
source of comfort which she had hitherto over- 
looked. The affectionate attentions of her young 
friend promised to console her for the want of other 
society, and her conversation to enliven the hours 
which might otherwise be passed in painful regret. 

The observations and general behaviour of Ade- 
line already bespoke a good understanding and an 
amiable heart ; but she had yet more — she had ge- 
nius. She was now in her nineteenth year; her 
figure of the middling size, and turned to the most 
exquisite proportion; her hair was dark auburn, 
her eyes blue, and whether they sparkled with in- 
telligence, or melted with tenderness, they were 
eouaJly attractive : her form had the airy lightness 
of a nymph, and when she smiled, her counte- 
nance might have been drawn for the younger sister 
of Hebe: the captivations of her beauty were 
heightened by the grace and simplicity of her man- 
ners, and confirmed by the intrinsic value of a 
heart 

That might be shrined in crystal. 
And have all its movements scluan*d. 

Annette now kindled the fire for the night: 
Peter's basket was opened, and supper prepared. 
Madame La Motte was still pensive and silent. — 
There is scarcely any condition so bad, said Ade- 
line, but we may one time or other wish we had 
not quitted it. Honest Peter, when he was bewil- 
dered in the forest, or bad two enemies to encoun- 
ter instead of one, confesses he wished himself at 
jtl^e abbey. And I am certain, there is no situation 
so destitute, but comfort may be extracted from it. 
The blaze of this fire shines yet more cheerfully 
from the contrasted dreariness of the place ; and 
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this plentiful repast is made yet more delicious 
frpm the temporary want we have suffered. Let us 
enjoy the good and forget the evil. 

You speak, my dear, replied Madame La Motte, 
like one whose spirits have not been often depressed 
by misfortune ( Adeline sighed), andwhosehopes are 
therefore vigorous. Long suftering, said La Motte, 
has subdued in our minds that elastic energy which 
repels the pressure of evil and dances to the bound 
of joy. But I speak in rhapsody, though only from, 
the remembrance of such a time. I once, like you, 
Adeline, could extract comfort from most situations^ 

And may now, my dear Sir, said Adeline. Still 
believe it possible, and you will find it is so. 

The illusion is gone — I can no longer deceive my- 
self. 

Pardon me, Sir, if I say, it is now only you 
deceive yourself, by suffering the cloud of sorrow 
to tinge every object you look upon. 

It may be so, said La Motte, but let us leave the 
subject. 

After supper, the doors were secured, as before, 
for the night, and the wanderers resigned them- 
selves to repose. 

On the following morning, Peter again set out for 
the little town of Auboine, and the hours of his ab- 
sence were again spent by Madame La Motte and 
Adeline in much anxiety and some hope, for the in- 
telligenrce. he might bring concerning the abbey 
niight yet release them fi'om the plans of La Motte. 
Towards the close of day he was descried coming 
slowly on; and the cart, which accompanied hira, 
too certainly confirmed their fears. He brought 
materials for repairing the place, and some furniture. 

Of the abbey he 'gave an account, of which thfe 
following is the substance^: — It belonged, together 
with a large part of the adjacent forest, to a noble* 
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man, who now resided with his family on a remote' 
estate. He inherited it, in right of his wife, from 
his father-in-lawi who had caused the more modern 
apartments to be erected, and had resided in theni 
some part of every year, for the purpose of shoot- 
ing and hunting. It was reported, that some per-* 
son was, soon afber it came to the present possessor, 
brought secretly to the abbey and confined in 
these apartments; who, or what he was, had 
never been conjectured, and what became of him* 
nobody knew. The report died gradually away, 
and many persons entirely disbelieved the whole of 
it. But however this afiair might be, certain it was, 
the present owner had visited the abbey only two 
summers since his succeeding to it ; and the furni- 
ture, after some time, was removed. 

This circumstance had at first excited surprise, 
and various reports arose in -consequence, but it was 
difficult to know what ought to be believed. Among 
the rest, it was said that strange appearances had 
been observed at the abbey, and uncommon noises 
heard ; and though this report had been ridiculed 
by sensible persons as the idle superstition of igno- 
rance, it had fieistened so strongly upon the minds 
of the common people, that for the last seventeen 
j^ears none of the peasantry had ventured to ap- 
proach the spot. The abbey was now, therefore^ 
abandoned to decay. 

La Motte ruminated upon this account. At first 
it called up unpleasant ideas, but they were soon 
dismissed, and considerations more interesting to 
his welfare took place: he congratulated himself 
that he had now found aspot where he was not 
likely to be either discovered or disturbed; yet it 
could not escape him that there was a stranee coin- 
cidence between one part of Peter's narrative, and 
the condition of tlie chambers that opened from 
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tIie«tower above stairs. !rhe remains of fumituroy 
pf which the other apartments were void— -the 
solitary bed— the number and connection of the 
rooms, were circumstances that united to confiroi 
his opinion. This, however, he concealed in his 
own breast, for he already perceived that Peter's 
account had not assisted in reconciling his family to 
the necessity of dwelling at the abbey. 

But they had only to submit in silence, and what- 
ever disagreeable apprehension might intrude upon 
them, they now appeared willing to suppress the 
expression of it. Peter, indeed, was exempt from 
any evil of this kind ; he knew no fear, and his 
mind was now wholly occupied with his approach- 
ing business. Madame La Motte, with a placid 
kind of despair, endeavoured to reconcile herself to 
that which no effort of understanding could teach 
her to avoid, and which an indulgence in lamenta- 
tioti could only make more iiitolerable. Indeed* 
though a sense of tJie immediate inconveniences to 
be endured at the abbey had made her oppose the 
scheme of living there, ^e did not really know how 
their situation could be improved by removal : yet 
her thoughts often wandered towards Paris, and re- 
flected the retrospect of past times, with the iraagef 
of weeping friends left, perhaps, for ever. The afi^ 
fectionate endearments of her only son, whom, 
from the danger of his situation, and the obscurity 
of hers, she might reasonably fear never to see 
again, arose upon her memory and overcame her 
fortitude* Why — why was I reserved for tliis 
hour ? would she say, and what will be my years 
to come ? 

Adeline had no retrospect of past delight to 
give emphasis to present calamity—no . weeping 
friends — no dear regretted objects to point the edge 
gf sorroiVy and throw a sickly hue upon hpr future 
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prospects : she knew not yet the pangs of disap- 
pointed hope, or the acuter sting of self-accusation ; 
she had no misery but what patience could assuage, 
or fortitude overcome. 

At the dawn of the following day Peter arose to 
his labour: he proceeded with alacrity, and in -a 
few days two of the lower apartments were so much 
altered for the better, that La Motte began to exult, 
and his family to perceive that their situation would 
not be so miserable as they had imagined. Th& 
furniture Peter had already brought was disiposed in 
these rooms, one of which was the vaulted apart- 
ment. Madame La Motte furnished this as a sitting- 
room, preferring it for its large Gothic window, 
that descended almost to thefloor^ admitting a pro- 
spect of the lawn, and the picturesque scenery of 
the surrounding woods. 

Peter having returned to Auboine for a further 
supply, all the lower apartments were in a few 
weeks not only habitable, but comfortable. These, 
however, being insufficient for the accommodation 
of the family, a room above stairs was prepared for 
Adeline : it was the chamber that opened immedi- 
ately from the tower, and she preferred it to those 
beyond, because it was less distant from the family, 
and the windows fronting an avenue of th^ forest 
afforded a more extensive prospect. The tapestry, 
that was decayed, and hung looselyfrom the walls, 
was now nailed up, and made to look less desolate $ 
and though the room had still a solemn aspect, from 
its spaciousness and the narrowness of the windows, 
It was not uncomfortable. 

The first night that Adeline retired hither, she 
8lept little : the solitary air of the place affected her 
spirits; the more so, perhaps, because she had, 
with friendly consideration, endeavoured to support 
them in the presence of Madame La Motte. She 
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reoQembered the narrative of Peter, several circum- 
staoces of which had impressed her imagination in 
spite of her reason, and she found it difficult wholly 
.to subdue apprehension. At one time, terror so 
-strongly seized her mind, that she had even opened 
* the door with an intention of calling Madame La 
Motte ; but, listening for a moment on the stairs of 
the tower, every thing seemed still : at length, she 
heard the voice of La Motte speaking cheerfully, 
and the absurcUty of her fears struck her forcibly ; 
«he blushed that she had for a moment submitted 
to them, and returned to her chamber wondering 
at herself. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The season's difference, as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind. 

Shakespisaax. 

La Motte arranged his little plan of living. His 
mornings were usually spent in shooting or fishing, 
and the dinner, thus provided by his industry, he 
relished with a keener appetite than had ever at- 
tended him at the luxurious tables of Paris. The 
a^rnoons he passed with his family : sometimes ha 
would select a book from the few he had brought 
with him, and endeavour to fix his attention to the 
words his lips repeated: — but his mind sufiered 
little abstraction from its own cares^ and the senti- 
ment he pronounced left no trace behind it. Some- 
times he conversed, but oftener sat in gloomy 
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idilence, musing upon the past, or anticipating tbe 
future. 

At these moments, Adeline, with a. sweetness al- 
most irresistible, endeavoured to enliven his spirits, 
and to withdraw him from himself. Seldom she 
succeeded ; but when she did,, the grateful looks of 
Madame La Motte, and the benevolent feelings of 
her own bosom, realized the cheerfulness she had 
at first only assumed. Adeline's inind had the happy 
art, or, perhaps, it were more just to say, the happy 
nature, of accommodating itself to her situation. 
Her present condition, though forlorn, was not de- 
void of comfort, and this comfort was confirmed by 
her virtues. So much she won upon the affections 
of her protectors, that Madame La Motte loved 
h'er as her child, and La Motte himself, though a 
man little susceptible of tenderness, could not be 
insensible to her solicitudes. Whenever he relaxed 
from the sullenness of misery, it was at the influ- 
ence of Adeline. 

Peter regularly brought a weekly supply of pro- 
visions from Auboine, and, on those occasions, al- 
ways quitted the town by a route contrary to that 
leading to the abbey. Several weeks having passed 
without molestation, La Motte dismissed all appre- 
hension of pursuit, and at length became tolerably 
reconciled to the complexion of his circumstances. 

As habit and effort strengthened the fortitude of 
Madame La Motte, the features of misfortune ap- 
peared to soflen. The forest, which at first seem- 
ed to her a frightful solitude, had lost its terrific 
aspect; and that edifice, whose half demolished 
walls and glooqny desolation had struck her mind 
with the force of melancholy and dismay, was now 
beheld as a domestic asylum, and a safe refuge from 
the storms of power. 
. She was a sensible and highly accomplished wo-. 
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man, and it became her chief delight to form the 
rising graces of Adeline, who had, as has been al- 
ready shown, a sweetness of disposition, which 
made her quick to repay instruction with improve- 
ment, and indulgence with love. Never was Ade 
line so pleased as when she anticipated her wishes, 
and never so diligent as when she was employed in 
her business. The little affairs of the household she 
overlooked and managed with such admirable ex- 
actness, that MadamelLa Motte had neither anxiety 
nor care concerning them. And Adeline formed 
for herself in this barren situation, many amuse- 
ments that occasionally banished the remembrance 
of » her misfortunes. La Motte's books were her 
chief consolation. With one of these she would 
frequently ramble into the forest, where the river, 
winding through a glade, diffused coolness, and 
with its murmuring accents invited repose : there 
she would seat herself, and, resigned to the illusions 
of the page, pass many hours in oblivion of sorrow. 
Here too, when her mind was tranquillized by the 
surrounding scenery, she wooed the gentle muse, 
and indulged in ideal happiness. Tlie delight of 
these moments she commemorated in the following 
address 

TO THE VISIONS OF FANCY. 

I>ear, wild illusions of creative mind ! 

Whose varying hues arise to Fancy's art. 
And by her magic force are swift combined 

In forms that please, and scenes that touch the hetirt : 
Oh ! whether at her voice ye soft assume 

The pensive grace of sorrow drooping low ; 
Or rise sublime on teiTor*B lofYy plume^ 

And shake the soul with wildly thrilling woe ; 
Or, sweetly bright, your gayer tints ye spread, 

Bid scenes of pleasure steal upon my view, 
Love wave his purple pinions o*er my head, 

And wake -the tender thought to passion true. 
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O ! still— ye shadowy forms ! attend my lonely houn^ 
Still chase my peal cares with your iUudve powers [ 

Madame La M otte had frequently expressed cu- 
riosity concerning the events of Adeline's life, and 
by what circumstances she had been thro<m into a 
situation so perilous and mysterious as that in which 
La Motte had found her. Adeline had given a 
brief account of the manner in which she had been 
brought thither, but had always with tears entreat- 
ed to be spared for that time from a particular re- 
lation of her history. Her spirits were not then 
equal to retrospection ; but now that they were 
soothed by quiet, and strengthened by confidence^ 
she one day gave Madame La Motte the following 
narratlou. 



I am the only child, said Adeline, of Louis de 
St. Pierre, a chevalier of reputable family, but of 
small fortune, who for many years resided at Paris. 
Of my mother I have a faint remembrance : I lost 
her when I was only seven years old, and this was 
my first misfortune. At her death, my father gave 
up housekeeping, boarded me in a convent, and 
quitted Paris. Thus was I, at this early period of 
my life, abandoned to strangers. My fattier came 
sometimes to Paris ; he then visited me, and I well 
remember the grief I used to feel when he bade me 
farewel. On these occasions, which rung my heart 
with srief, he appeared unmoved ; so that I often 
thou^t he had little tenderness for me. But he 
was my father, and the only person to whom I could 
look up for protection and love. 

In this convent I continued till I was twelve years 
old. A thousand times I had entreated my rather 
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to take me home; but at first, motives of pradence, 
and afterwards of avarice, prevented him. I was 
now removed from this convent, and placed in 
another, where I learned my father intended I should 
take the veil. I will not attempt to express my sur- 
prise and grief on this occasion. Too long I had 
been immured in the walls of a cloister, and too 
much had I seen of the sullen misery of its votaries, 
not to feel horror and disgust at the prospect of 
being added to their number. 

The Lady Abbess was a woman of rigid decorum 
and severe devotion : exact in the observance of 
every detail of form, and never forgave an offence 
against ceremony. It was her method, when she 
wanted to make converts to her order, to denounce 
and terrify, rather than to persuade and allure. 
Hers were the arts of cunning practised upon fear> 
UQt those of sophisticatian upon reason. She em- 
ployed numberless stratagems to gain me to her 
purpose, and they all wore the complexion of her 
character. But in the life to which she would have 
devoted me, I saw too many forms of real terror, 
to be overcome by the influence of her ideal host» 
and was resolute in rejecting the veil. Here I passed 
several years of miserable resistance against cruelty 
and superstition. My father I seldom saw ;' when I 
did, I entreated him to alter my destination ; but he 
objected that his fortune was insufficient to support 
me in the world, and at Jength denounced vengeance 
on my head if I persisted in disobedience. 

You, niy dear Madam, can form little idea of the 
wretchedness of my situation, condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment, and imprisonment of the most 
dreadful kind, or to the vengeance of a father, from 
whom I had no appeal. , My resolution relaxed*-^ 
foe some time I paused upon the choice of evils-— 
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but at Jength the horrors df the mooaslic life roee 
•0 fully to my view, that fortitude gave way befwe 
them. Excluded from the cheerful intercourse of 
society*- from the pleasant view of nature— almost 
from the light of day*— condemned to ^lence — rigid 
formality -«* abstinence and penance — condemned to 
forgo the delights of a world which imagination 
painted in the gayest and most alluring colours, and 
whose hues were, perhaps, not the less captivating 
because they were only ideal : — such was the state 
to which I was destined. Again my resolution was 
invigorated ( my father s cruelty subdued tender- 
ness, and roused indignation. Since he can forget, 
said I, the affection of a parent, and condemn his 
child without remorse to wretchedness and despair 
•*— the bond of filial and parental duty no longer 
subsists between us — ^he has himself dissolved it^ and 
I will yet struggle for liberty and life. 

Finding me unmoved by menace, the Lady Ab- 
bess had now recourse to more subtle measures ; 
she condescended to smile, and even to flatter ; but 
hers was the distorted smile of cunning, not the 
ffracious emblem of kindness ; it provoked disgust, 
Histead of inspiring affection. She painted tbe 
chaiticter of a vestal in the most beautiful tints of 
art — its holy innocence — its mild dignity -^ its sub- 
lime devotion. I sighed as she spoke. This she 
regarded as a favourable symptom, ^nd proceeded 
on her picture with more animation. She described 
the serenity of a monastic life— its security from 
jthe seductive charms, restless passions, and sorrow- 
ful vicissitudes of the world • the rapturous deliehts 
of religion, and the sweet reciprocal affection of the 
sisterhood. 

So highly she finished the piece, that the lurking 
lines of cunning would, to an inexperienced eye, 
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have leaped detection. Mine was too sorrowfully 
informed. Too often had i witnessed the secret 
tear and bursting sigh of vain regrets the sullen 
pinings of discontent, and the mute anguish of 
desp^r. Mv silence and my manner assured her 
of my incredulity, and it was with difficulty that 
she preserved a decent composure. 

My father, as may be imagined, was highly in* 
censed at my perseverance, which he called obsti* 
nacy ; but, what will not be so easily believed, he 
soon after relented, and appointed a day to take 
me ft'om the convent. O ! judge of my feelings 
when I received this intelligence. The joy it occa- 
sioned awakened all my gratitude; 1 forgot the 
former cruelty of my father, and that the present* 
indulgence was less the effect of his kindness than 
of my resolution. I wept that I could not indulge 
his every wish. 

What days of blissful expectation were those 
that preceded my departure! The world, from 
which I had been hitherto secluded— the world, in 
which my fancy had been so often delighted to 
roam — whose paths were strewn with fadeless roses 
-—whose every scene smiled in beauty and invited 
to delight — where all the people were good, and all 
the good happy— Ah ! then that world was bursting 
upon my view. Let me catch the rapturous re- 
membrance before it vabish ! It is like the passing 
lights of autumn, that gleam for a moment on a 
hill, and then leave it to darkness. I counted the 
days and hours that withheld me from this fairy 
land. It was in the convent only that people were 
deceitful and cruel ; it was there only that misery 
dwek. I was quitting it all ! How I pitied the poor 
nuns that were to be left behind ! I would nave 
given half that world I prized so much, had it been 
uine^ to have taken them out with me. 
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The )oDg wished for day at last arrived. My fa- 
ther came, and for a moment my joy was lost in 
the sorrow of bidding farewel to my poor compa- 
nions, for whom I had never felt such warmth of 
kindness as at this instant. I was soon beyond the 
gates of the convent. I looked, around me, and 
viewed the vast vault of heaven no longer bounded 
by monastic walls, and the green «arth extended in 
hill and dale to the round verge of the horizon ! 
My heart danced with delight, tears swelled in my 
eyes, and for some moments I was unable to speak. 
My thoughts rose to heaven in sentiments of gra- 
titude to the Giver of all good ! 

At length I returned to my father : Dear Sir, 
said I, how I thank you for my deliverance, and 
how I wish I could do every thing to oblige you ! 

Return, then, to your convent, said he in a harsh 
accent. 1 shuddered ; his look and manner jarred 
the tone of my feelings ; they struck discord upon 
my heart, which had before responded only to har- 
mony. The ardour of joy was in a moment repress- 
ed, and every object around me was saddened with 
the gloom of disappointment. It was not that I 
suspected my father would take me back to thi3 
convent ; but that his feelings seemed so very dis- 
sonant to the joy and gratitude which I had but a 
moment before felt and expressed to him. — Pardon, 
Madam, a relation of these trivial circumstances ; 
the strong vicissitudes of feeling which they im- 
pressed upon my heart, make me think them impor- 
tant, when they are, perhaps, only disgusting. 

No, my dear, said Madame La Motte, they are 
interesting to me; they illustrate little traits of 
character, which 1 love to observe. You are worthy 
of all my regards, and from this moment I give 
my tenderest pity to your misfortunes, and my af- 
fection to your goodness. 
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These words .melted the heart of Adeline ; she 
kissed the hand which Madame held out, and re- 
mained a few minutes silent. At length she said^ 
May I deserve this goodness ! andtaay I ever be 
thankful to God, who, in giving me such a friend^ 
has raised^ me to comfort and hope ! 

My father's house was situated a few leagues on 
the other side of Paris, and in our way to it . we 
passed through that city. What a novel scene ! 
Where were now the solemn faces, the demure 
manners 1 had been accustomed to see in the con- 
vent ? Every countenance was here animated^ 
either by business or pleasure ; every step was airy, 
and every smile was. say. • All the people appeared 
like friends ; they looked and smiled at me ; I smiled 
again, and wished to have told them how pleased I 
was. How delightful, said I, to live surrounded by 
friends ! 

What crowded streets! what magnificent-hotels! 
what splendid equipages ! I scarcely observed that 
the streets were narrow, or the way dangerous. What 
bustle, what tumult, what delight ! I could never be 
sufficiently thankful that I was removed from the 
convent. Again I was going to express my grati- 
tude to my father, but his looks forbad me, and I 
was silent. I am too diffuse ; even the faint forms 
which memory reflects of passed delight are grate- 
ftil to the heart. The shadow of pleasure is still 
gazed upon with a melancholy enjoyment, though 
the substance is fled beyond our reach. 

Having quitted Paris, which I lefl with many 
sighs, and gazed upon till the towers of every church 
dissolved in distance from my view, we entered 
upon a gloomy and unfrequented road. It was 
evening when we reached a wild heath ; I looked 
round in search of a human dwelling, but could 
find none ; and not a human being was to be seen. 

YOL» XLIII. V 
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I experienced something of what I used to feel in 
the convent ; my heart had not been so sad since I 
left it. Of my father, who still sat in silence^ 1 in- 
<|utred if we w^e near home ; he answered in the 
affirmative. Night came on, however, before we 
reached the place of our destination ; it was a lone, 
house on the waste ; but I need not describe it to 
you. Madam. When the carriage stopped, tw6 
men appeared at the door, and assisted us to alight : 
so gloomy were their countenances, and so few their 
words, I almost fancied myself again in the .con vent; 
certain it is, I had not seen such melancholy faces 
since I quitted it. Is this a part of the world I have^ 
so fondly contemplated? said I. 

The interior appearance of the house was desolate 
and mean; I was surprised that my father had 
dhosen such a place for his habitation, andalsp-^t 
no woman was to be seen ; but I knew that inquiry 
would only produce a reproof, and was therefor^ 
silent. At supper, the two men I had before seen- 
sat down with us ; they said little, but seemed to 
observe me much. I was confused and displeased ; 
which my father noticing, frowned at them with a 
look which convinced me he meant more than I 
comprehended. When the doth was drawn, my 
father took my hand and conducted me to the door 
of my chamber ; having set down the candle, and 
wished me good night, he left me to my own solitary 
thoughts. , 

How different were they from those I had iii» 
dulged a few hours before ! then expectation, hope, 
delight, danced before me ; now melancholy and 
disappointment chilled the ardour of my mind, and 
discoloured my future prospect. The appearance 
of every thing around conduced to depreas me. On 
the floor lay a small bed without curtains or hang- 
ings ; two old chairs and a table were all the re« 
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nmiiiing funuture in the room. I went to tbewln* 
dow, with an intuition of looking out upon thesur- 
rounding scene, and found it was grated. I was 
shocked at this circumstancey and, comparing it 
with the lonely situation and the strange appear- 
ance of the house, together with the countenances 
and behaviour of the men who had supped with us, 
I was lost in a labyrinth of conjecture. 

At length I lay down to sleep ; but the anxiety 
of my mind prevented repose ; gloomy unpleasing 
images flitted before my fancy, and I fell into a sort 
of waking dream : I thought that I was in a lonely 
forest with my father ; his looks were severe, and 
his gestures menacinff : he upbraided me for leav- 
ing the convent, and while he spoke, drew from 
his pocket a mirror, which he held before my face ; 
I looked in it and saw, (my blood now thrills as I 
repeat it) I saw myself wounded, and bleeding pro- 
&se]y. Thep 1 thousht myself in the house again ; 
and suddenly heard these words, in accents so di- 
stinct, that for some time after I awoke I could 
scarcely believe them ideal. Depart this house, de* 
struction hovers here. 

' I was awakened by a footstep on the stairs; it 
was my &ther retiring to his chamber ; the lateness 
of the hour surprised me, for it was past midnight. 

On the following morning, the party of the pre- 
ceding evening assembled at breakfast, and were 
as gloomy and silent as before. The table was 
spread by a boy of my father's ; but the cook and 
the faouse-maid, whatever they might be, were in- 
visible. 

The next morning I was surprised, on attempt- 
ing to leave my chamber, to find the door locked; 
I waited a considerable time before I ventured to 
call ; when I did, no answer was returned ; I then 
went to the window, and called more loudly, but 
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my own voice was still the only sound I heard* 
Near an hour I passed in a state of surprise and 
terror not to be described : at length, I heard a 
person coming up stairs, and I renewed the call ; 
I was anfiwered, that my father had that morning 
set off for Paris, whence he woqld return in a few 
days ; in the meanwhile he had ordered me to be 
confined in my chamber. On my expressing sur- 
prise and apprehension at this circumstance, I was 
assured I had nothing to fear, and that I should 
live as well as if I was at liberty. 

The latter part of this speech seemed to contain 
an odd kind of comfort ; I made little reply, but 
submitted to necessity. Once more I was abandon- 
ed to sorrowful reflection : what a day was the one 
I now passed ! alone, and agitated with grief and 
apprehension. I endeavoured to conjecture the 
cause of this harsh treatment ; and at length con- 
cluded it was designed by my father, as a punish- 
ment for my former disobedience. But why aban- 
don me to the power of strangers, to men, whose 
countenances bore the stamp of villany so strongly . 
as to inapress even my inexperienced mind with 
terror 1 Surmise involved me only deeper in per- 
plexity, yet I found it impossible to forbear pur- 
suing the subject; and the day was divided be- 
tween lamentation and conjecture. Night at length 
came, and such a night ! Darkness brought new 
terrors: I looked round the chamber for some means 
of fastening my door on the inside, but could per* 
c^ve none ; at last I contrived to place the back of 
a chair in an oblique direction, so as to render it 
secure. 

I had scarcely done this, and lain down upon my 
bed in my clothes, not to sleep, but to watch, when 
I heard a rap at the door of the house, which was 
opened and shut so quickly, that the person who 
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bad knocked, seemed only to deliw a letter or 
message. Soon after, I h^ard voices at intervals in 
a room below stairs, sometimes speaking very low, 
and sometimes rising all together, as if in dispute. 
Something more excusable than curiosity made me 
endeavour to distingubh what was said, bat in 
tain; now and then a word or two reached me, 
and once I heard my name repeated, but no more. 

Thus passed the hours till midnight, when all be* 
came still. I had lain for some time in a state 
between fear and hope, when I heard the lock of 
my door gently moved backward and forward ; I 
Started up and listened ; for a moment it was still, 
then the noise returned, and I heard a whis- 
pering without ; my spirits died away, but I .was 
yet sensible. Presently an effort was made at the 
door, as if to force it ; f shrieked aloud, and imme* 
diately heard the voices of the men I had seen at 
my &ther*8 table : they called loudly for the door 
to be opened, and on my returning no answer 
vttered dreadful execrations. I had just strength 
sufficient to move to the window, in the desperate 
hope of escaping thence; but my feeble efforts 
could not even shake the bars. O ! how can I re- 
collect these moments of horror, and be sufficiently 
thankful that I am now in safety and comfort ! 

They remained some time at the door, then they 
quitted it, and went down stairs. How my heart 
revived at every step of their departure 1 I f<?ll upon 
my knees, thanked God that he had preserved me 
this time, and implored his further protection. I 
was rising from this short prayer, when suddenly 
I heard a noise in a different part of the room, and, 
on looking round, I perceived the door of a small 
doset open, and two men enter the chamber. 

They seized me^ and I sunk senseless in their 
arms ; how long I remained in this co;idition I 
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know not; but on reviving, I perceived^ myself 
again alone, and heard several voices from below 
stairs. I had presence of mind to run to the door 
of the closet, my only chance of escape ; but it was 
locked ! I then recollected it was possible that the 
ruffians might have forgot to turn the key of the 
chamber door, which was held by the chair ; but 
here, also, I was disappointed. I clasped my hands 
in an agony of despair, and stood for some time 
immoveable. 

A violent noise from below roused me, and soon 
after I heard people ascending the stairs: I now 
gave myself up for lost. The steps approached, 
the door of the closet was again unlocked. I stood 
calmly, and again saw the men enter the chamber ; 
I neither spoke, nor resisted : the faculties of my 
soul were wrought up beyond the power of feeling ; 
as a violent blow on the body stuns for awhile the 
sense of pain. They led me down stairs ; the door 
of a room below was thrown open, and I beheld a 
stranger; it was then that my senses returned; I 
shrieked and resisted, but was forced along. It is 
unnecessary to. say that this stranger was Monsieur 
La'Motte, or to add, that I shall for ever bless him 
as my deliverer. 

Adeline ceased to speak ; Madame La Motte re- 
mained silent. There were some circumstances in 
Adeline's narrative, which raised all her curiosity. 
She asked if Adeline believed her father to be a 
party in this mysterious affair. Adeline^ though it 
was impossible to doubt that he had been princi- 
pally and materially concerned in some part of it, 
thought, or said she thought, lie was innocent of 
any intention against her life. Yet, what motive, 
said Madame La Motte, could there be for a de- 
gree of cruelty so apparently unprofitable ? — Here 
the inquiry ended ; and Adeline confessed she had 
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pursued it till her mind shrunk from all further re* 
search. 

The s^rmpathy which such uncommon misfor- 
tune excited, Madame La Motte now expressed 
without reserve, and this expression of it strength- 
ened the tie of mutual friendship. Adeline felt her 
spirits relieved by the disclosure she had made to 
Madame La Motte ; and the latter acknowledged 
the value of the confidence, by an increase of af- 
fectionate attentions. 



CHAPTER IV. 



My May of life 



Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 

Macbsth. 

Full oft, unknowing and unknown^ 
He wore his endless noons alone. 

Amid th* autumnal wood : 
Oft was he wont in hasty fit, 
Abrupt the social board to quit. 

— — — Whakton^ 

La Motte had now passed above a month in this 
seclusion; and his wife had the pleasure to see 
him recover tranquillity and even cheerfulness. In 
this pleasure Adeline warmly participated; and 
she might justly have congratulated herself as 
one cause of his restoration ; her cheerfulness and 
delicate attention had effected what Madame La 
Motte*s greater anxiety had failed to accomplish. 
La Motte did not seem regardless of her amiable 
disposition, and sometimes thanked her in a man- 
ner more earnest than was usual with him. She, in 
her turn, considered him as her only protector, and 
now felt towards him the affection of a daughter^ 
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The time she had spent in this peaceful retire- 
ment had softened the remembrance of pastevents, 
- and restored her mind to its natural tone : and when 
memory brought back to her view her former short 
and romantic expectations of happiness, though 
she gave a sigh to the rapturous illusion, she less 
lamented the disappointment, than rejoiced in her 
present security and comfort. 
- But the satisfaction which La Motte*s cheerful- 
ness diffused around him was. of short continuance ; 
he became suddenly gloomy and reserved ; the so- 
ciety of his family was no longer grateful to him; 
and he would spend whole hours in the most seclu- 
ded parts of the forest, devoted to melancholy and 
secret grief. He did not, as formerly, indulge the 
humour of his sadness, without restraint,^ in the 
presence of others ; he now evidently endeavoured 
to conceal it, and affected a cheerfulness that was 
too artificial to escape detection. 

His servant Peter, either impelled by curiosity 
or kindness, sometimes followed him unseen, in- 
to the forest. He observed him frequently retire 
to one particular spot, in a remote part, which 
having gained, he -always disappeared, before Pe- 
ter, who was obliged to follow at a distance, could 
exactly notice where. All his endeavours, now 
prompted by wonder and invigorated by disap- 
pointment, were unsuccessful, and he was at length 
compelled to endure the tortures of unsatisfied cu« 
riosity. 

This change in the manners and habits of her 
husband was too conspicuous to pass unobserved by 
Madame La Motte, who endeavoured, by all the 
stratagems which affection could suggest, or female 
invention supply,' to win him to her confidence. 
•He seemed insensible to the influence of the first, 
aii4 withstood the wiles of the latter. Finding all 
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her efforts insufficient to dissipate the glooms which 
overhung his mind,' or to penetrate their secret 
cause, she desisted from further attempt, and en- 
deavoured to submit to this mysterious distress. 

Week after week elapsed, and the same unknown 
cause sealed the lips and corroded the heart of La 
Motte. The place of his visitation in the forest had 
not been traced. Peter had frequently examined 
round the spot where his master disappeared, but 
had never discovered any recess which could be 
supposed to conceal him. The astonishment of the 
servant was at length raised to an insupportable 
degree, and he communicated to his mistress the 
subject of it. 

. The emotion which this information excited, she 
disguised from Peter, and reproved him for the 
means he had taken to gratify his curiosity. But 
she revolved this circumstance in her thoughts, and 
comparing it with the late alteration in his temper, 
her uneasiness was renewed, and her perplexity, 
considerably increased. After much consideration, 
being unable to assign any other motive for his con- 
duct^ she began to attribute it to the influence of 
illicit passion ; and her heart, which now out-ran. 
her judgement, confirmed the supposition, and 
roused all the torturing pangs of jealousy. 

Comparatively speaking, she had never known 
affliction till now: she had abandoned her dear- 
est friends and connexions — had relinquished the 
gaieties, the luxuries, and almost the necessaries of 
life ; — ^fled with her family into exile, an exile the 
most dreary and comfortless; experiencing the evils 
of reality, and those of apprehension, united : all 
these she had patiently endured, supported by the 
affection of him for whose sake she suftered. 
Though that affection, indeed, had for some time 
appeared to be abated, she had borne its decrease 
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with fortitude ; but the last stroke of calamity, hi- 
therto withheld, now came with irresistible ibrce— 
the love, of which she lamented the loss, she now 
believed was transferred to another. 

The operation of strong passion confuses the pow- 
ers of reason, and warps them to its own particular 
direction. Her usual degree of judgement, unop- 

Sosed by the influence of her heart, would probably 
ave pointed out to Madame La Motte some cir- 
cumstances upon the subject of her distress, equivo- 
cal, if not contradictory to her suspicions. No such 
circumstances appeared to her^ and she did not 
long hesitate to decide, that Adeline was the object 
of her husband's attachment. Her beauty out of the 
question, whd else, indeed, could it be in a spot 
thus secluded from the world ? 

The same cause destroyed, almost at the same mo- 
ment, her only remaining comfort ; and when she 
wept that she could no longer look for happiness in 
the affection of La Motte, she wept also, that she 
could no longer seek solace in the friendship of Ade* 
line. She had too great an esteem for her to doubt, 
at first, the integrity of her conduct; but, in spite 
of reason, her heart no longer expanded to her with 
its usual warmth of kindness. She shrunk from her 
confidence ; and as the secret broodings of jealousy 
cherished her suspicions, she became less kind to 
her, even in manner. 

Adeline, observing the change, at first attributed 
it to accident, and afterwards to a temporary dis- 
pleasure arising from some little inadvertency in 
ner conduct. She therefore increased her assi- 
duities; but perceiving, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, that her efforts to please failed of their usual 
consequence, and that the reserve of Madame's 
manner rather increased than abated, she became 
seriously uneasy^ and resolved to seek an explana^ 
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tkm. This Madame La Motte as sedulously avoided, 
and was for some time able to prevent. Adeline, 
however, too much interested in the event to yield 
to delicate scruples, pressed the subject so closely, 
that Madame, at first agitated and confused, at length 
invented some idle excuse, and laughed off the affair. 
She now saw the necessity of subduing all appear- 
ance of reserve towards Adeline ; and though her 
art could not conquer the prejudices of passion, it 
taught ^er to assume, with tolerable success, the 
aspect of kindness. Adeline was deceived, and was 
again at peace. Indeed, confidence in the sincerity 
^and goodness of others was her weakness. But the^ 
pangs of stifled jealousy struck deeper to the heart 
of Madame La Motte, and she resolved, at all 
events, to obtain some certainty upon' the subject, 
of her suspicions. 

Sh4 now condescended to a meanness which she 
bad before despised, and ordered Peter to watch the. 
steps of his master, in order to discover, if possible, 
the place of his visitation ! So much did passion win^ 
upcMi her judgement, by .time and indulgence, that 
she sometimes ventured even to doubt the integrity, 
of Adeline, and afterwards proceeded to believe it, 
possible that the object of La Motte's rambles mieh^ 
be an assignation with her. What suggested t)iis 
conjecture was, that Adeline frequently took long 
walks alone in the forest, and sometimes was absent 
from the abbey for many hours. This circumstance^ 
which Madame La Motte had at first attributed to 
Adeline's fondness for the picturesque beauties of 
nature, now operated forcibly upon her imagina^ 
tion, and she could view it in no other light, than 
as aAirding an opportunity for secret conversation 
with her liusbaod. 
Peter obeyed the orders of his mistress with ala<* 
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crity, for they were warmly seconded by his own 
curiosity. All his endeavours were, however, fruit- 
less; he never dared to follow La Motte near enough 
to observe the place of his last retreat. Her impa- 
tience thus heightened by delay, and her passion 
stimulated by difficulty, Madame La Motte now re- 
fiolved to apply to her husband for an explanation of 
his conduct. 

After some consideration concerning the manner 
most likely to succeed with him^ she went to La 
Motte ; but when she entered the room where he 
sat, forgetting alll her concerted address, she fell 
at his fedt, and was for some moments lost in tears. 
Surprised at her attitude and distress, he inquired 
the occasion of it, and was answered, that it was 
caused by his own conduct. My conduct ! What 
part of it, pray? inquired he. 

Your reserve, your secret sorrow, and frequent 
absence from the abbey. 

Is it then so wonderful, that a man who has lost 
almost every thing should sometimes lament his 
misfortunes ? ol: so criminal to attempt concealing 
his grief, th^t he must be blamed for it by those 
whom he would save from the pain of sharing it ? * 

Having uttered these words, he quitted the room, 
leaving Madame La Motte lost in surprise, but some- 
what relieved from the pressure of her former suspi- 
cions. Still, however, she pursued Adeline with an 
eye of scrutiny ; and the mask of kindness wo aid 
sometimes fall off, and discover the features of dis- 
trust. Adeline, without exactly knowing why, felt 
less at ease and less happy in her presence than for- 
nlerly; her spirits drooped, and she would often, 
when alone, weep at the forlornness of her condition. 
Formerly, her remembrance of past sufferings was 
lost in the friendship of Madame La Motte ; now, 
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though her behaviour was too guarded to betray any 
striking instances of unkindness, there was something 
in her manner which chilled the hopes of Adeline, 
unable as she was to analyse it. But a circumstance 
which soon occurred, suspended for a while the 
jealousy of Madame La Motte, and roused her hus- 
band from his state of gloomy stuperfaction. 

Peter, having been one day to Auboine for the 
weekly supply of provisions, returned with intelli- 
gence that awakened in La Motte new apprehen- 
sion and anxiety. 

Oh, Sir ! Tve heard something that has astonished 
me, as well it may, cried Peter, and so it will you 
when you come to know it. As I was standing in 
the blacksmith's shop, while the smith was driving 
a nail into the horse's shoe (by the by, the horse 
lost it in an odd way. 111 tell you, Sir, how it was) — 

Nay, prithee leave it till another time, and go on 
with your story. 

Why then. Sir, as I was standing in the black- 
smith s shop, comes in a man with a pipe in his 
mouth, and a large pouch of tobacco in his hand— - 

Well — what has the pipe to do with the story ? 

Nay, Sir, you put me out ; I can't go on, unless 
you let me tell it my own way. As I was saying-— 
with a pipe in his mouth — I think I was there, your 
honour ! 

Yes, yes. 

He sets himself down on the bench, and, taking 
the pipe from his mouth, says to the blacksmith — 
Neighbour, do you know any body of the name of 
La Motte hereabouts? — Bless your honour, I turn- 
ed all of a cold sweat in a minute ! — Is not your ho- 
nour well ? shall I fetch you any thing ? 

No-^ut be short in your narrative. 

La Motte! La Motte! said the blacksmith, I 
think I've heard the name«— Have you? said I^ 

VOL. XLltt» G 
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vou're cunning then, for there's no such per8<H^ 
hereabouts, to my knowledge^ 

Fool ! — why did you say that ? 

Because I did not want them to know your honour 
was here ; and if I had not managed very cleverly^ 
they would have found me out. There is no such 
person hereabouts, to m^ knowledge, says I. — In**, 
deed 1 says the blacksmith, you know more of the 
neighbourhood than I do then. — Aye, says the man 
with the pipe, that's very true. How came you to 
know so much of the neighbourhood? I came here, 
twenty-six years ago, come next St. Michael, and 
you know more than I do. Uow came you to know 
^so much ? 

With that he put his pipe in his mouth, and gave 
a whiff full in my face. Lord 1 your honour, I 
trembled from, head to foot. Nay, as for that mat- 
ter, says I, I don't know more than other people, 
but I'm sure I never heard of such a man- as that.— t 
Pray, says the blacksmith, staring me full in the 
face, an't you the man that was inquiring some time> 
since about St. Clair's abbey? — Well, what of that?. 
says I, what does that prove? — Why, they say, 
somebody lives in the abbey now, said the man, 
turning to the other ; and, for aught I know, it may^ 
be this same La Motte. — Aye, or for aught I know' 
either, says the man with the pipe, getting up from, 
the bench, and you know more of this than you'll 
owiu ril lay my life on't, this Monsieur La Motte 
lives at the abbey. — Aye, says I, you are out there,.^ 
for he does not live at the abbey now. 

Confound your folly I cried La Motte ; but be 
quick— how did the matter end ? 

My master does not live there now, said L— -Oh ! 
oh 1 said the man with the pipe ; he is your master, 
then ? And pray how long has he left the abbey-— 
and where does he live now ?-— Hold, said I, not so 
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ftist— I know when to speak and when to hold my 
lODgue — but who has been^ inquiring for him ? 

What! he expected somebody to inquire for him? 
says the man. — No, says I, he did not, but if he 
did, what does that prove ? — that argues nothing* 
With that he looked at the blacksmith, and they 
went out of the shop together, leaving my horse s 
shoe undone. But I never minded that, for the 
moment they were gone, I mounted and rode away 
as fast as I could. But in my fright, your honour* 
1 forgot to take the round about way, and so came 
straight home. 

La Motte, extremely shocked at Peter's intelli- 
gence, made no other reply than by cursing his 
folly, and immediately went in search of Madame* 
who was walking with Adeline on the banks of the 
river. La Motte was too much agitated to soften his 
information by preface. We are discovered ! said 
he, the king's officers have been inquiring for me 
at Auboine, and Peter has blundered upon my ruin. 
He then informed her of what Peter had related* 
and bade her prepare to quit the abbey. 

But whither can we fly? said Madame La Motte, 
scarcely able to support herself. Any where ! said 
he : to stay here is certain destruction. We must 
take refuge in Switzerland, I think. If any part of 
France would have concealed me, surely it had been 
this ! 

Alas, how are we persecuted ! rejoined Madame. 
This spot is scarcely made comfortable, before we 
are obliged to leave it, and go we know not whi* 
ther. 

I wish we may not yet know whither, replied La 
Mott^, that is the least evil that threatens us. Let 
us escape a prison, and I care not whither we go. 
Sut rel^urQ to the abbey immediately, apd pack up 

g2 
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what moveables you can.--- A flood of tears came 
to the relief of Madame La Motte, and she hung 
upon Adeline's arm, silent and trembling. Adeline* 
though she ha,d no comfort to bestow, endeavoured 
to command her feelings and appear composed* 
Come, said La Motte, we waste time; let us lament 
hereafter, but at present prepare for flight ; exert 
a little of that fortitude which is so necessary for 
our preservation. Adeline does not weep, yet her 
state is as wretched as your own, for I know not 
how long I shall be able to protect her. 

Notwithstanding her terror, this reproof touched 
the pride of Madame La Motte, who dried her tears, 
but disdained to reply, and looked at Adeline with 
a strong expression of displeasure. As they moved 
silently toward the abbey, Adeline asked La Motte 
if he was sure they were the king's officers who 
inquired for him. I cannot doubt it, he replied, 
who else could possibly inquire for me ? Besides, 
the behaviour of the man^ who mentioned my name, 
puts the matter beyond a question. 

Perhaps not, said Madame La Motte : let us wait 
till morning ere we set off. We may then find it 
will be unnecessary to go. 

We may, indeed ; the king's officers would pro- 
bably by that time have told us as much. La Motte 
If ent to give orders to Peter. Set off in an hour ! 
said Peter, Lord bless you, master ! only consider 
the coach wheel ; it would take me a day at least to 
mend it, for your honour knows I never mended 
one in my life. 

This was a circumstance which La Motte had eq- 
tireiy overlooked. When they settled at the abbey, 
l^eter had at first been too busy in repairing the 
apartments, to remember the carriage r and afler- 
ifardS| believing it wquld not quickly be panted, hfit^ 
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Ifad neglected to do it. La Motte's temper nowen* 
tirely forsook him, and with many execrations he 
ordered Peter to go to work immediately ; but on 
searching for the materials formerly bought, they 
were no where to be found ; and Peter at length re* 
membered, though he was prudent enough to con* 
ceal this circumstance, that he had used the nails in 
repairing the abbey. 

It was now, therefore, impossible to quit the forest 
that night, and La Motte had only to consider the 
most probable plan of concealment, should the of« 
£cers of justice visit the ruin before the morning; 
a circumstance which the thoughtlessness of Peter, 
in returning from Auboine by the straight way^ 
made not unlikely. 

At first, indeed, it occurred to him, that, though 
his family could not be removed, he might himself 
take one of the horses, and escape from the forest be- 
fore night. But he thought there would still be some 
danger of detection in the towns through which he 
must pass, and he could not well bear the idea of 
leaving his family unprotected, without knowing 
when he could return to them, or whither he could 
direct them to follow him. La Motte was not a man 
of very vigorous resolution, and he was perhaps 
rather more willing to suffer in company than alone. 

After much consideration, he recollected the trap- 
door of the closet belonging to thcchambers above. 
It was invisible to the eye, and, whatever might be 
its direction, it would securely shelter Aim, at least, 
from discovery. Having deliberated further upon 
the subject, he determined to explore the recess to 
which the stairs led, and thought it possible that 
for a short time his whole family might be concealed 
within it. There was little time between the sug- 

rion of the plan &nd the execution of his piirposey 
darkness WMiBpreading uroimdi wAm^Y&ry 
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murmur of the wind he thought he heard the voices 
of his enemies. 

He called for a light, and ascended alone to th^ 
chamber. When he came to the closet, it was some 
time before he could find the trap-door, 60 exactly 
did it correspond with the boards of the floor* A^ 
Jength, he found and raised it. The chill damps of 
long confined air rushed from the aperture, and he 
:Stood for a moment to let them pass, ere he descend- 
ed. 7 As he stood looking down the abyss, he recoU 
letted the report which Peter had brought concern- 
ing the abbey, and it gave him an uneasy sensation, 
]Put this soon yielded to more pressing interests. 

The stairs were steep, and in many places trem- 
bled beneath his weight. Having continued to de- 
scend for some time, his feet touched .the ground, 
' and he found himself in a narrow passage ; but as^ 
he turned to pursue it, the damp vapours curled 
round him and extinguished the light. He called 
aloud for Peter, but could make nobody hear, and 
after some time he endeavoured t(^ find his way up 
the stairs. In this, ^ith difficulty, h,c succeeded^ 
and passing the chamb,ers with cautious steps de- 
scended the tower. 

The security which the place he had just quitted 
seemed tq promise, was of tocxmuch importance tp 
be slightly rejected, and he determined immediately 
to make anotlier experiment with the light:— haying 
now fixed it in a lantern, he descen,ded a second 
time to the passage. The current of vapours occa- 
sioned by the opening of the trap-door was abated, 
and the fresh air thence admitted had begun to cir- 
culate : La Motte passed on unmolested. 

The passage was of considerable length, and ledi 
him to a door which was fastened. He placed the 
lantern at some distance, to avoid the current of 
^r> aad applied his strength to the doon It i^Qok 
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under his banda, but did not yield. Upon examine 
ing it more olosely, he perceived the wood round 
the lock was decayed, probably by the damps, arid 
this encouragped him to proceed. After some timie 
it gave way to his effort^ and be found himself It\ 
a square stone room. 

He stood for some time to survey it. The walls, 
which were dripping with unwholesome dews, were 
entirely bare, and afforded not even a window. A 
small iron grate alone admitted the air. At the 
further end, near a low recess, was another door. La 
Motte went towards it, and, as he passed, looked 
^n to the recess. Uponthegroundwithin.it stood 
^ large chest, which he went forward to examine ; 
and, lifting the lid» he saw the remains of a human 
skeleton. I|orror s^truck upon his heart, and he in- 
volun^rily stepped back. During a pause of some 
moments, his first emotion subsided. That thrilling 
curiosity, which objects of terror often excite in the 
human mind, impelled him to take a second yiew 
of this disma^ spectacle. 

Li| Motte stood motionless as he ga;^ed; the ob-» 
ject Uefore him seemed to confirm th^ report thai 
some person h£^d fdrmerly been murdered in the 
ablt^^y. At length he clos,ed the chest, and advan- 
ced to the second door, which also was fastened, 
but the key was in the lock^ He turned it with difV 
ficulty, and then found the door was held .by twQ 
strong bolts. Having undravtrn these, it disclosed a 
flight of steps, which he descended. They termi^ 
nated in a chain of Iqw \:aults, or rather cells, that, 
from the manner of their cons^ructictn and present 
condition, seemed to be cpeval ^ith the most an.<» 
cient parts of the abbey. La Motte, in his then 
depressed state of mind, thought them the buri^^ 
.places of the monks; who formerly ijdhaLbi^ed the pill 
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id)ove ; but they were more calculated for places of 
penance for the living, than of rest for the dead. 

Having reached the extremity of these cells^ the 
way w^s again closed by a door. La Motte now he* 
Imitated whether he should attempt to proceed any 
further. The present spot seemed to afford the secu* 
rity he sought. Here he might pass the night unmo- 
lested by apprehension of discovery ; and it was 
most probable, that if the officers arrived in the 
tiight, and found the abbey vacated, they wonld 
quit it before morning, or, at least, before he could 
tiave any occasion to emerge from concealment. 
These considerations restored his mind to a state of 
greater composure. His only immediate care was 
to bring his family, as soon as possible, to this place 
of security, lest the officers should come unawares 
upon them; and while he stood thus musing,. be 
blamed himself for delay. 

But an irresistible desir^ pf knowing to what this 
door led, arrested his steps, and he turned to open 
it. The door, however, was fastened ; and as he 
attempted to force it, he suddenly thought he heard 
a noise above, It now occurred to him that the 
officers might already have arrived, and he quitted 
the^celU with precipitation, intending to listen at 
the trap- door. 

There, said he, I may wait in security, and per- 
haps hear something of what passes. My family will 
)[iot be known, or, at least, not hurt, and thieir un- 
easiness on my account they must learn to endure. 

These were the arguments of La Mottej in which, 
it must be owned, selfish prudence was more con- 
spicuous than tender anxiety for his wife. He had 
by this time reached the bottom of the stairs, when, ' 
pn looking up, he perceived the trap-door was left 
open ; and ascending in hastp to close it, he beard 
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footsteps advancing through the chambers above. 
Before he could descend entirely out of sight, he 
again looked up, and perceived through the aperture 
the face of a man looking down upon him. Master, 
cried Peter. — La Motte was somewhat relieved at 
the sound of his voice, though angry that he had 
occasioned him so much terror. 

What brings you here, and what is the matter be* 
low? 

Nothing, Sir, nothing's the matter, only my mis« 
tress sent me to see after your honour. 

There's nobody there then? said La Motte, set* 
ting his foot upon the step. 

Yes, Sir, there is my mistress and Mademoiselle 
Adeline and — 

Well— well — said La Motte briskly — ^go your 
ways, I am coming. 

He informed Madame La Motte where he had 
been, and of his intention of secreting himself, and 
deliberated upon the means of convincing the offi* 
cers, should they arrive, that he had quitted the 
abbey. For this purpose he ordered all the move- 
able furniture to be conveyed to the cells below. La^ 
Motte himself assisted in this business, and every 
hand was employed for dispatch. In a very short 
time the habitable part of .the fabric was left almost 
as desolate as he had found it. He then bade Peter 
take the horses to a distance from the abbey, and 
turn them loose. After further consideration, he ' 
thought it might contribute to mislead them, if he 
placed in some conspicuous part of the fabric an in- 
scription, signifying his condition, and mentioning 
the date of his departure from the abbey. Over the 
door of the tower which led to the habitable part ' 
of the structure, he therefore ci^t the following 
lines : 
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O ye ! whom misfortune may lead to this vpoty 
Loum that there are others as miserable as yourselTes. 

P . L— M a ^Tctched exile, sought vithixi these 

Walls a refuge from persecution, on the 27th of April 1658, 
and quitted them on the ISth of July in the same year, iq 
search of a more convenient asylum. 

After engraving these words with a knif^, the small 
stock of provisions remaining from the week's sup- 
ply (for Peter, in his fright, had returned unloaded 
from hid last journey) was put into a basket; and 
La Motte having assembled his fttmily, they all as- 
cended the stairs of the tower and passed througli 
the chambers to the closet Peter went first with a 
lighc, and with some difficulty found the trap-door* 
Madame La Motte shuddered as she surveyed the 
gloomy abyss ; but they were all silent. 

La Motte now took the light and led the way ; 
Madame followed, and then Adeline. These old 
monks loved good wine as well as other people, said 
Peter, who brought up the rear ; I warrant your 
honour, now, this was their cellar ; I smell the casks 
already. 

Peace, said La Motte, reserve your jokes for a 
proper occasion, 

. There is no harm in loving good wine, as your 
honour knows. 

Have done with this buffoonery, said La Motte 
in a tone more authoritative, and go first. Peter 
pbeyed. 

They came to the vaulted room. The dismal 
spectacle he had seen here, deterred La Motte from 
passing the night in this chamber ; and the furnir 
ture had, by his own order, been conveyed to the 
cells below« He wm anxious that his family ^onld 
pot perceive the skeleton ; an object which w:ouId 
prol^ably excite ft degreie of hprror not to be over* 
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come during their stay. La Motte now passed the 
chest in haste; and Madame La Motte and Adeline 
were too much engrossed by their own thoughts, td 
give minute attention to external circumstances* 

When they reached the cells, Madame La Motte 
wept at the necessity which condemned her to i| 
spot so dismal* Alas, said she, are we indeed thus 
reduced! The apartments above, formerly appeare4 
to me a deplorable habitation ; but they are a palace 
compared to these. 

True, niy dear, said La Motte, and let the remem- 
brance of what you once thought them, soothe your 
discontent now ; these cells are also a palace, com- 
pared to the Bic^tre, or the Bastile, and to the ter- 
rors of further punishment which would accompany- 
them : let the apprehension of the greater eril teach 
you to endure tne less : I am contented if we find 
here the refuge I seek. 

Madame La Motte was silent, and Adeline, for-, 
getting her late unkindness, endeavoured as much 
as she could to console her ; while her heart waa 
sinking with the mistbrtunes which she could not 
but anticipate, she appeared composed, and evea 
cheerful. She attended Madame La Motte with 
the most watchful solicitude, and felt so thankful 
that La Motte was now secreted within this recess^ 
that she almost lost her perception of its glooms and 
inconveniences* 

This she artlessly expressed to him, who could 
not be insensible to the tenderness it discovered. 
Madame La Motte was also sensible of it, and i^ 
renewed a painful sensation. The effusions of gra- 
titude she mistook for those of tenderness. 

La Motte returned frequently to the trap doorj[ 
to listen if atiy body was in the abbey ; but no 
sound disturbed the stillness of night ; at length 
th^ Sfit down to supper ; the repiast was a melan«i> 
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choly one. If the officers do not come hither to* 
night, said Madame La Motte, sighing, suppose, 
my dear, Peter returns to Auboine to-morrow ? He 
may there learn something more of this afiair : or, 
at least, he might procure a carriage to convey us 
hence. 

To be sure he might, said La Motte peevishly, 
and people to attend it also. Peter would be an ex- 
cellent person to show the officers the way to the 
abbey, and- to inform them of what they might else 
be in doubt about, my concealment here. 

How cruel is this irony! replied Madame La 
Motte. I proposed only what 1 thought would be 
for our mutual good; my judgement was, perhaps, 
wrong, but my intention was certainly right. Tears 
swelled into her eyes as she spoke these words. Ade- 
line wished to relieve her; but delicacy kept her si- 
lent. La Motte observed the effect of his speech, 
and something like remorse touched his heart. He 
approached, and taking Her hand, You must allow 
for the perturbation of my mind, said he, I did not 
mean to afflict you thus. The idea of sending Peter 
to Auboine, where he has already done so much 
harm by his blunders, teased me, and I could not 
let it pass unnoticed. No, my dear, our only chance 
of safety is to remain where we are while our provi- 
sions last. If the officers do not come here to-night, 
they probably will to-morrow, or, perhaps, the next 
day. When they have searched the abbey, without 
finding me, they will depart ; we may then emerge 
from this recess, and take measures for removing to 
a distant country. 

Madame La Motte acknowledged the justice of 
his words ; and her mind being relieved by the little 
apology he had made, she became tolerably cheer- 
ful. Supper being ended. La Motte stationed the 
faithful tliough simple Peter at the foot of the steps 
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that ascended to the closet ; there to keep watch 
daring the night. Having done this, he returned 
to the lower cells, where he had left his little family* 
The beds were spread; and having mournfully bid- 
den each other good nighty they lay down^ and 
implored rest. 

Adeline's thoughts were too busy to suffer her to 
repose, and when she believed her companions were 
sunk in slumbers, she indulged the sorrow which re* 
flection brought. She also looked forward to the fu«. 
ture with the most mournful apprehension. Should 
La Motte be seized, what was to become of her* 
She would then be a wanderer in the wide world ; 
without friends to protect, or money to support her*, 
The prospect was gloomy — was terrible ! She sur- 
veyed it, and shuddered! The distresses too of Mon« 
sieur and Madame La Motte, whom she loved with 
the most lively affection, formed no inconsiderable 
part of hers. 

Sometimes she looked back to her father ; but in. 
him she only saw an enemy from whom she must 
fly : this remembrance heightened her sorrow ; yet 
it was not the recollection of the suffering he bad 
occasioned her, by which she was so much afflicted, 
as by the sense of his unkindness : she wept bitterly.. 
At length, with that artless piety which innocence 
only knows, she addressed the Supreme Being, 
and resigned herself to his care. Her mind then 
gradually became peaceful and re-asftured, and soon 
after she sunk to repose. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A surprise — An adventure — A mystery. 

The night passed without any alarm ; Peter had 
Remained upon his post, and heard nothing that 
prevented his sleeping. La Motte heard him, long 
Defbre he saw him, most musically snoring ; though 
it must be owned there was more of the bass than 
of any other part of the gamut in his performance. 
He was soon roused by the bravura of La Motte, 
whose notes sounded discord to his ears, and de* 
stroy ed the torpor of his tranquillity. 

God bless you, master ! what's the matter ? cried 
Peter, waking, are they come ? 

Yes, for aught you care, they might be come* 
Did I place you here to sleep, sirrah ? 

Bless you, master, returned Peter, sleep is the 
only comfort to be liad here ; I*m sure I would not 
deny it to a dog in such a place as this. 

La Motte sternly questioned him concerning any 
noise he might have heard in the night ; and Peter 
full as solemnly protested he had heard none ; an 
assertion which was strictly true, for he had enjoyed 
the comfort of being asleep the whole time. 

La Motte ascended to the trap-door and listened 
attentively. No sounds were beard, and as he ven« 
tiired to lift it, the full light of the sun burst upon 
his sight, the morning being now far advanced : he 
walked softlyalong the chambers, and looked through 
a window— no person was to be seen. Encouraged 
by this apparent security, he ventured down the 
stairs of the tower, and entered the first apartment. 
He was proceeding towards the second, when 8ud« 
denly recollecting himself, he first peeped through 
the crevice of the door^ wluch stood half open. He 
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looked, and distinctly saw a person sftting near the 
wixidow, upon which his arm rested. 

The discovery so much shocked him, that for a mo- 
ment he lost all presence of mind, and was utterly 
unable to move from the spot. The person, whose 
back was towards him, arose, and turned his head : 
La Motte now recovered himself, and quitting the 
apartment as quickly and at the same time as 
silently as possible, ascended to the closet. He raised 
the trap-door, but, before he closed it, heard the 
footsteps of a person entering the outward chamber. 
Bolts or other fastening to the trap thefe was none; 
and his security depended solely upon the ^icact coi;- 
respondence of the boards. The outer door of the 
atone room had no means of defence ; and the fast- 
enings of the inner one were on the wrong side to 
afford security even till some means of escape 
could be fbund. 

When he reached this room he paused, and 
heard distinctly persons walking in the closet above. 
While he was listening, he heard a voice call him 
by name, and he instantly fled to the cells below, 
expecting every moment to hear the trap lifted and 
the footsteps of pursuit ; but he was fled beyoqd tlie 
reach of hearing either/ Having thrown himself on 
the ground at the furthest extremity of the vaults^ 
he lay for some time breathless with agitation. Ma- 
dame La Motte and Adeline, in the utmost terror, 
inquired what had happened. It was some time 
before he could speak ; when he did, it was almost 
unnecessary, for the distant noises which sounded 
from above, informed his family of a part of the 
truth. 

The sounds did not seem to approach ; but Ma- 
dame La Motte, unable to command her terror, 
phrieked aloud : this redoubled the distress of La 
]y(otte. You have already destroyed me, qrjied b^; 
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tbat shKek has informed them where I am. He tra- 
▼ersed the cells with clasped hands and quick steps. 
' Adeline stood pale and still as death, supporting 
Madame La Motte, whom with difficulty she pre- 
vented from fainting. O ! Dupras ! Dupras ! you 
are already aveneed ! said he in a voice that seemed 
to burst from his heart ; there was a pause of silence. 
But why should I deceive myself with a hope of es- 
caping ^ he resumed ; why do I wait here for their 
coming ? Let me rather end these torturing pangs 
by throwing myself into their hands at once. 

As he spoke, he moved towards the door; but the 
distress of Madame La Motte arrested his steps. 
Stay, said she, for my sake, stay ; do not leave mo 
thus, nor throw yourself voluntarily into destruc* 
tion ! 

Surely, Sir, said Adeline, you are too preci« 
.pitate; this despair is useless, as it is ill-founded. 
' We hear no person approaching ; if the officers had 
discovered tne trap-door, they would certainly have 
been here before now. The words of Adeline stilled 
the tumult of hid mind : the agitation of terror sub- 
sided ; and reason beamed a feeble ray lipon his 
hopes. He listened attentively ; and perceiving that 
all was silent, advanced with caution to the stone 
room, and thence to the foot of the stairs that led 
to the trap-door. It was dosed: no sound waa 
beard above* 

He watched a long time, and the silence continu- 
ing, his hopes strengthened ; and at length be be* 
san to believe that the officers had quitted the ab^ 
bey ; the day, however, was spent in anxious watch« 
fulness. He did not dare to unclose the trap-door; 
land he frequently thought he heard distant noises, 
*I( was evident, however, that the secret of the clo« 
set bad escaped discovery; and on Uiis circumstance 
be justly founded bis security. The foUowiog ni(|;b( 
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wfts passed^ like the day, in trembling hope and 
incessant watching. 

But the necessities of hunger now threatened 
them. The provisions^ which had been distributed 
with the nicest economy, were nearly exhausted, 
Upd the most deplorable consequences might be ex- 
pected from their remaining longer in concealment. 
Thus circumstanced, LaMotte deliberated upon the 
most prudent method of proceeding. There ap- 
pearea no other alternative, than to send Peter to 
Auboine, the only town from which he could return 
within the time prescribed by their necessities. 
There was game, mdeed, in the forest ; but Peter 
pould neither handle a gun nor use a fishing rod 
%o any advantage. 

It lyas therefore agreed he should go to Auboine 
for 9 sqpply of provisions, and at the same tin\e 
bring materials for mending the coach-wheel, ths^t 
they u\\gM have some ready conveyance from the 
forest. £a Motte forbade Peter to ask any questions 
concerning \l\e people who had inquired for him, or 
take any methods for discovering whether they had 
quitted the cqnntry, lest his blunders should again 
betray him. He ordered bim to be entirely silent 
as to these subjects, and to finish his business and- 
leave the place with all possible dispatch. 

A difficulty yet ren^ained to t)e overcome-^ Who 
should first venture abroad into the abbey, to learn 
whether it was vacated by the officers of justice ? 
La Motte considered that if he was again seen, he 
should be effectually betrayed ; which would not be 
^0 certain if one of his family was observed, for they 
^ere all unknown to the officers. It was necessary, 
however, that the person he sent should have cou- 
rage enough to go through with the inqniry, anjd 
wit enough to conduct it with caution. Peter, per- 
l^aps, T^id the first ; but was certainly destitute ol 

h3 



tbela^ Annette hud neither. La Motte loohed 
at his wife, and asked her If, for his sake, she dared 
to venture. Her heart shrunk from the proposal, 
yet she was unwilling to refuse or appear indifferent 
upon a point so essential to the fiarety of her hus- 
band. Adeline observed in her countettimce the 
agitation of her mind, and, surmounting the fears 
which had hitherto kept her silent, she offered her- 

"^BCllf to go. 

They will be less likely to ofiend me, said she, 
than a man. — Shame would not sulfer La Motte lo 
accept her offer ; and Madame, touched by the mag- 
panimity of her conduct, felt a momentary renewal 
of all her former kindness. Adeline pressed h^ 
proposal so warmly, and seemed so much in earnest, 
that La Motte began to hesitate. You, Sir, said 
ahe, once preserved me from the most imminent 
danger, and your kindness has since protected me : 
do not refuse me the satisfaction of ({^serving your 
goodness by a grateful return of it. Let me go into 
the abbey ; and if, by so doing, I should preserve 
you from evil, I shall be sufficiently Rewarded for 
what little danger I may incur, for my pleasure will 
'be at least equal to yours. 
' Madame La Motte could scarcely refrain from 
tears as Adeline spoke; and La Motte sighing deeply, 
%aid, Well, be it so ; go, Adeline, and ifrom this 
moment consider me as your debtor. Adeline staid 
iiot to reply, but taking a light, quitted the cells. 
La Motte following to raise the trap«door, and 
'cautioning her to look, if possible, into every 
apartment before she entered it. If you should be 
•seen, said he, you must account for your appear* 
'ance so as not to discover me. Your own presence 
of mind may assist you, I cannot — God bless you ! 

When she was gone, Madame La Motte's admi- 
ration of her conduct began to yield to other emo- 
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llttAa, Dbtrast gradually undeilsiined kindneiss, and 
jeialoQsy raised susipidons. It must be a sentiment 
more powerfol them gratitude, thought «he, that 
6ould teach Adeline to subdue her fears. What» 
but love, could influence her to a conduct so gene* 
rba's ! Miidame La Mot'te, when she found it impos^^ 
sible to account for Adeline's conduct without al- 
leging some interested motives for it, however her 
susoicions might agr'ee with thept^cticeof the world, 
had surely forgotten how much Bhe once admired 
the^purity and disinterestedness of her young friend. 
Adeline, mean While, ascended to the chambers } 
the cheerful beams of the sun played once more 
upon her sight, and re-^axiimated her spirits; she 
walked lighUy through the apartments, nor stopped 
till she came to the stairs oi the tower. Here she 
stood for some time, but no sounds met her ear, 
save the sighing of the wind amon^ the trees, and 
at length she descended. She passed the apartments 
below without seeing any person; and the little 
furniture that remained seemed to stand exactly as 
she had left it. She now ventured to look out from 
the tower : the Only animate objects that appeared 
were the d^er quietly grazing under the shade of 
the woods. "Her favourite little fawn distinguished 
Adeline, and came bounding towards her wi<fh 
strong marks of joy. She was somewhat alai'med 
lest the animal, being observed, should betray hep| 
and walked swiftly away through the cloisters. 

She opened the door that led to the great hall of 
the abbey, but thepassage was so gloomy htiA dark 
thlit she feared to enter it, and started bhck. It 
was necessary, however, that she should examine 
further, particularly on the opposite side of the ruin^ 
of which she had hitherto had no View : but her 
feafs returned when she recollected how far it would 
lead her from h^r only place of refage, and how 
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difficult it would be to retreat. She hesitated what 
to do ; but when she recollected her obligations to 
JjSl M otte, and considered this as perhaps her only 
opportunity of doing him a service, she determinea 
to proceed. 

As these thoughts passed rapidly over tier mind,i 
she raised her innocent looks to heaven, and breathed 
a silent prayer. With trembling stieps she proceeded 
over fragments of the ruin, lookinganxiously around^ 
and often starting as the breeze rustled among the 
trees, mistaking it for the whisperings of men. She 
came to the lawn uphich fronted the fabric, but na 
person was to be seen, and her spirits revived. The 
great door of the hall she now endeavoured to open ;^ 
but suddenly remembering that it was fastiened by La 
Motte's orders, she proceeded to the north end of 
the abbey, and, having surveyed the prospect 
around as far as the thick foliage of the trees would 
permit, without perceiving any person, she turned 
]ier steps to the tower from which she had issued. 

Adeline was now light of heart, and returned 
with impatience to inform La Motte of his security. 
In the cloisters she was again met by her little ra- 
voi^rite, and stopped for a moment to caress it. 
The fawn seemed sensible to the sound of her voice, 
and discovered new joy ; hut while she spoke, it 
suddenly started from her hand, and looking up, 
ahe perceived the door of the passage, leading to the 
great hall, open,^ ^nd a roiM^ ^\ ^e l^ahit of a soU 
dier issue forth. 

With the swiflnesa ^f ai^ arrow she ged along the 
cloisters, nor once ventured to look hack ; but a 
voice called to her to stop, and she heard steps ad- 
vancing quick in pursuit. Before she could reach 
the tower, her breath failed her, and she leaned 
against a pillar of the ruin, pale and exhausted. 
The man caime upi and gazing at her with a strong 
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^pressioQ of surprise dnd cariosity, be assbnled a 
gentle manner, assured her she had nothing to fear, 
and inquired if she belonged to La Motte* Observ. 
jng that she still looked terrified and remained 
silent, he repeated his assurances and bis question. 

I know that he is concealed within the ruin, said 
the stranger; the occasion of his concealment I 
also know ; but it is of the utmost importance I 
should see him, and he will then be corivinced he 
has nothing to fear from me« Adeline. trembled so 
:excessively, that it was with difficulty she could sup- 
port herself—she hesitated, and knew not what to 
reply. Her manner seemfed to confirm the suspi- 
cioos of the stranger, and her consciousness of 
this increased her embarrassment : he took advan- 
tage of it to press herfbrther. Adeline^ at length, 
replied that La Motte had some time since resided 
at the abbey. And does still, Madam, said the 
stranger ; lead me to where he may be found— I 
must see him^ and — 

Never, Sir, replied Adeline; and I solemnly assure 
you it will b^ in vain to search fbr him. 

That I must try, resumed he, since you. Madam, 
will not assist nie. . I have already followed him to 
some chambers above, where I suddenly lost him : 
.thereabouts he must be concealed, and it's plain 
therefore they afford some secret passage. 

Without waiting Adeline's reply, he sprung to 
the door of the tower. She now thought it would 
betray a consciousness of the truth of his conjecturo 
to foUow him, %nd resolved to remain below. But 
upon further consideration, it occurred to her that 
he might steal silently into the closet, and possibly 
surprise X<a Motte at thie door of the trap* She 
therefoiie hastened afier hiih^ that her voice might 
pr^^t the danger she appreheoded. lie was a}* 
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ready in the second chamber when she overtook 
him ; she immediately began to speak aloud* 

This room he searched with the most scrupulous 
care; but finding no private door, or other outlet, 
he proceeded to the closet : then it was that it re- 
quired all her fortitude to conceal her fetation. 
He continued the search. Within these chambers 
I know he is concealed, said he, though hitherto I 
have not been able to discover how« It was hither 
I followed a man, whom I believe to be him, and he 
could not eiBcape without a passage ; I shall not quit 
the place till I have found it. 

He examined the walls and the boards, but with- 
out discovering the division of the floor, which in* 
deed so exactly corresponded, that La Motte him- 
self had not perceived it by the eye, but by the 
trembling of the floor beneath his feet. Here is 
seme mystery, said the stranger, which I cannot 
comprehend, and perhaps never shall. He was 
tummg to quit the closet, when, who can paint the 
distress or Adeline, upon seeing the trap-door 

Siiitly raised, and La Motte himself appeared ! 
ah ! cried the stranger, advancing eagerly to him. 
La Motte sprang forward, and they were locked in 
each other's arms. 

The astonishment of Adeline, for a moment^ 
surpassed even her former distress ; but a remem- 
brance darted across her mind, which explained the 
S resent scene, and before La Motte could exclaim 
ly son ! she knew the stranger as such. Peter, 
who stood at the foot of the stairs, and heard what 
passed above, flew to acquaint his mistress with the 
joyful discovery, and in a few moments she- was 
folded in the embrace of her son. This spot, so 
lately the mansion of despair, seemed meta,mor- 
phosed into the palace of pleasuj^i and th^ wal)a 
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et^hoed only to the accents of joy and congratu* 
lifttion. 

The joy of Peter on this occasion was beyond 
exjplression : he acted a perfect pantomime-— he 
capered about, clasped his hands-— ran to his young 
master— ^hook him by the hand, in spite of the 
frowns of La Motte ; ran every where, without 
knowing for what, and gave no rational answer to 
any thing that was said to him. 

After their first emotions were subsided, La 
Motte, as if suddenly recollecting himself, resumed 
his wonted solemnity : I am to blame, said he, thus 
to give way to joy, when I am still, perjhaps, sur* 
rounded by danger. Let us secure a retreat while 
it is yet in our power, continued he; in a few 
hours the king's officers may search for me again* 

Louis comprehended his father's words, and im« 
mediately relieved his apprehensions by the follow* 
ing relation : 

A letter from Monsieur Nemours, containing an 
account of your flight from Paris, reached me at 
Peronne, wnere I was then upon duty with my regi- 
ment. He mentioned that you was gone towards 
the south of France, but as he bad not since heard 
from you, he was ignorant of the place of your 
refuge. It was about this time that I was dispatched 
into Flanders ; and being unable to obtain further 
intelligence of you, I passed some weeks of very 
painibl solicitude. At the conclusion of the cam- 
paign I obtained leave of absence, and immediately 
set out for Paris, hoping to learn from Nemours 
where you had found an asylum. 

Of this, however, he was equally ignorant with 
myself. He informed me that you nad once before 
written to him from D— , upon your second day's 
journey from Paris^ under an assumed name, as had 
been agreed upon ; and tliat you then said the fear 
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of discovery would pn^eiit your bszardiagaaodier 
letter. He therefore remained ignorant of your, 
abode, but said be had |io doubt yo!» bad conti* 
nued your journey to the southward* ;Upon this 
slender ij»formation I quitted Paris in searcfi of you,, 

and proceeded immediatdy to V , where ray. 

ioiquiries concerning your further progress were 
successful as far as M— — • There tl^y told me 
you had staid some time, on account of the illness, 
of a young lady ; a circumstance which perplexed 
me much* as I could not imagine what young lady 
would accompany you. I proceeded, however, to. 
L-*--; — ; but there all jtraces.of you seemed to be 
lost. As I sat musing at ^he window of the inn, I 
observed some scribbling oi^ the glass, and the curi- 
osity of idleness prompted roe to read k. I though^ 
I knew the characters, and the lines I read con- 
firmed my conjecture, for I remembered to hav^ 
heard you often repeat them. 

Here I renewed my inquiries concerning your 
route, and at length I made the people of the inn 
vecoUect you, and traced you as far as- Auboine, 
There I again lost you, till upon my return from a 
fruitless inquiry in (he.neighbourhood, the landlord 
of tbe little inn where liodged, told me he beli^ed 
he had heard news of you, and immediately re- 
counted, what had happened at a blacksmith's shop 
a few hourjsi before. 

His description of Peter was so exact, that I had 
not a doubt it was you who inhabited .the abbey ; 
and aa J knew your necessity for concealment, 
Peter's denial did Jiot shake my confidence. The 
next morning, with the assistance of my landlord, I 
found my way hither, and having searched every 
visible part of the fabric, I began to credit Peters 
assertion: your aiqpearance, however, destroyed 
this &ax, by juroyiog that the p)a£e was 8till.isha<« 
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Wti6d» for you'diflwppeared so inttanCAn^ously that 
J w»a not ceruin ii was you wbom I had seen, i 
continued seeking you till near the dose of day, anA 
tiH' then scarcely quitted the chanibers whence you 
had disappeared. I called on you repeatedly, ber 
Ueving that toy voice might convince you of your 
mistake. At iei^th I retired to pass the night at a 
pottage near the border of the forest* 

I came Arly this morning to renew my inquiries^ 
and hoped that, believing yourself safe, you would 
emerge from concealment. But how was 1 disapr 
pointed to find the abbey as silent and solitary as J 
had loft it the preceding evening 1 I was returning 
once more from the great hall, when l;he voice of 
this young lady caught my ear, and effiected the 
discoveiy I had so anxiously sought. 

This little narrative entkely dissipated the late 
appffdiensions of La MoUe ; but he now dreaded 
that the inquiries of his son, and his own obvious 
desire of jconoeajment, mi^t eaixite a curiosity 
amongst the people of Auboine, and lead to a dia- 
covery of his true circumstances. However, for the 
preaenthe determined to dismissall painful thoughts, 
and endeavour po enjoy the comfort which the. prer 
sence of his son had brought him. The furniture was 
jremoved to a more habitable part of the abbey, and 
the cells were again abandoned to their own glooma* 

The arrival « her son seemed to have animated 
Madame ha, Motte with new life, and all her afflict 
tions were, for the present, absorbed in joy. She 
often gazed silently oniiim with a mothers fond^ 
ness, and her partiality heightened every impi:ove^ 
stent which time had wrought in his person and 
manner. He was now in lus twen^-lbird year; 
his person was manly and his air military ; his manr 
ners were unidfectM.and. graceful, jrather than di(^ 
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nified ; and though hi« features were irr^alar, tbey 
composed a countenance which, having seen itonc^^ 
you would seek again. 

She made eager inquiries after the friends she 
had left at Paris^ and learned that within the few 
months of her absence some had diedandother^ quit- 
ted the place* La M o tte also learned that a v«ry stre- 
nuous search for him had been prosecuted at Paris; 
and, though this intelligence was pnly iMiat he had 
before expected, it shocked him so much, that he 
now declared it would be expedient to remove to a 
distant country. Louis did not scruple to say that 
Ii0 thought he would be as safe at the abbey as at 
any other place; and repeated what Kemours had 
aaid, that the king's officers had been unablo-to 
Irace any part <^ his route from Paris. 

Besides* resumed Louis, this abbey is protected 
by a supernatural power, and none o£ the country 
people dare approach it- 
Please you, my young master, said Peter, who 
was waiting in the room, we were frightened 
tenough the first night we came here, and I myself, 
Xjod forgive me ! thought the place was inhabited 
by devils, but they were only owls, and such like, 
aner^^L 

Your opinion was not asked, said La Motte, 
learn to be silent. *■ 

Peter was abashed, ^^lien he had quitted the 
room. La Motte asked his son with seeming care- 
iessness, what were the reports circulated by the 
-country people? O! Sir, replies Louis, I cannot 
recollect half of them : I remember, however, they 
aaid that, maay years ago, a person (but nobody 
bad ever seen him, so we may judge how far the 
report ought to be credited) — a person was privately 
brought to ibis abbey^ and coafined in some part 



of ity and that there were strong reasons to bel)e«a 
be came unfiiirly to his end. 

La Motte sighed. They further said, continued 
Louis, that the spectre of the deceased had ever 
since watched nightly among the ruins: and io 
Jnake the story more wonderful, for the marvellpua 
is the delight of the vulgar, they added, that there 
wa^ a Certain part of the ruin from whence no 
person that had dared to explore it, had ever re- 
turned. Thus people, who have few objects of real 
interest to engage- their thoughts, conjure up for 
themselves imaginary ones. 

La Motte sat musing. And what were the rea- 
sons, said he, at length awaking from his reverie, 
they pretended to assign for believing ihe person 
. confined here was murdered ? 

They did not use a term so positive as that, re- 
plied Louis^ 

True, said La Motte, recollecting himself, they 
only said he came unfairly to his end. 

That is a Aice distinction, said Adeline. 

Why I could not well comprehend what these 
reasons were, resumed Louis; the people indeed 
say, that the person who was brought here, was 
never known to depart; but I do not find it certain 
that he ever arrived : that there was strange privacy 
and mystery observed, while he was here, and that 
the abbey has never since been inhabited by its 
owner. There seems, however, to be nothing in all 
this that deserves to be remembered. — La Motte 
raised his head, as if to reply, when the entrance 
of Madame turned the discourse upon a new sub- 
ject, and it was not resumed that day. 
. Peter was now dispatched for provisions, ' while 
La Motte and Louis retired to consider how far it 
was safe for them to continue at the abbey. La 
Motte, notwithstanding the assurances lately givej» 
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iuihf doidd not but think that Peter's blunders and 
*bis son's inquiries might leadjto a discoTery of hia 
iresidienoe. He. rerolved this in his mind for some 
time; but at length a thought struck him» that 
'the latter of these circumstancea might conside- 
rably contribute to his security* If you, said 
he to Louis, return to the inn at Auboine, firom 
whence you were directed here, and without 
•aeeming to intend giving intelligence, do give the 
landlord an account of your having found the abbey 
*jttninhabited, and then add, that you had discovered 
the residence of the person you sought in some di- 
•atant town, it would suppress any reports that may 
at present exist, and prevent the belief of any in 
•future. And if, after all this,. you can trust your- 
self for presence of mind and command of counte* 
«ance,so far as to describe some dreadful apparition, 
I think these circumstances, together with the di- 
stance of the abbey and the intricacies of the forest, 
could entitle me to consider this place as my castle. 

Louis agreed to all that his father had proposed, 
•nd on the following day executed his commission 
with such success, that the tranquillity of the abbey 
might be then said to have been entirely restored. 

Thus ended this adventure, the only one that had 
occurred to disturb the family during their residence 
in the foresc Adeline, removed from the appre* 
hension of those evils with which the late situation 
of La M otte had threatened her, and from the de- 
pression which her interest in his occasioned her, 
now experienced a more than usual complacency 
of mind. She thought too that she observed in 
Madame La Motte a renewal of her former kind- 
ness; and this circumstance awakened all her gra- 
titude, and imparted to her a pleasure as lively as 
4t was innocent. The satisfaction with which the 
presence of her son inspired Madame La Motte, 
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Adeline mistook for kindness to herself^ and she ex« 
erted her whole attention in an endeavour to become 
worthy of it. 

- But the joy which his unexpected arrival had 
given to La Motte quickly began to evaporate, and 
the gloom of despondency again settled on his coun« 
tenance. He returned frequently to his haunt in 
the forest — the same mysterious sadness tinctured 
his manner, and revived the anxiety of Madame 
TttL Motte, who was resolved to acquaint her sou 
with' this subject of distress, and solicit his assistance 
to penetrate its source. 

Her jealousy of Adeline, however, she could not 
communicate, though it again tormented her, and 
taught her to misconstrue with wonderful ingenuity 
every look and word of La Motte, and often to 
mistake the artless expressions of Adeline's gratip 
tude and regard for those of warmer tenderness. 
'Adeline had formerly accustomed herself to long 
walks in the forest, and the design Madame had 
formed of watching her steps, had been frustrated 
by the late circumstances, and was now entirely 
overcome by her sense of its difficulty and dangec..' 
To employ Peter in the a^ir would be to acquaint 
him with her fears; and to follow her herself, would 
most probably betray her scheme, by making Ade- 
.line aware of her jealousy* Being thus restrained 
by pride and delicacy, she was obliged to endure 
the pangs of uncertainty concerning the greatest 
part of her suspicions. 

To Louis, however, she related the mysterious 
change in his father's temper. He listened to her 
account with ve^ry earnest attention, and the sur- 
prise and concern impressed upon his countenance 
spoke how much his heart was interested. . He was, 
however, involved in equal perplexity with herself 
upon this subject, and readily undertook to obsen^e 
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die motions of La Motle, believing liis mtet^eioQit 
fikely to be of equal service both to his father and 
his mother. He saw, in some degree, the suspiciofis 
if his mother ; bat as he thought she wished to dia- 
guise her feelings, he suffered her to bdiieve that; 
she succeeded. 

He nowinatiired concerning Adeline ; and listen* 
^ to her little history, of which his mother gave a 
brief relation, with great apparent interest. So 
much pity did he express for her condition, and so 
Iftuch indignation at the unnatural conduct of her 
father, that the apprehensions which Madame La 
•Motte began to form, of his having discovered her 
|ealousy, yielded to those of a di£&ent kind. She 
perceived that the beauty of Adeline had ahready 
fascinated his imagination, and she feared that her 
amiable manners would soon impress his heart. 
*Had her first fondness for Adeline continued, she 
would still have looked with displeasure upon thw 
attachment, as an obstade to the promotion and the 
^fortune she hoped to see one day enjoyed by her 
'son. On these she rested all her future hopess at 
•prosperity, and regarded the matrimonial alliance 
'which he might form as the only means of extricat- 
ing his family from their present difficulties. She 
•therefore touched lightly tipon Adeline's merit, 
joined coolly with Louis in compassionating her mis- 
fortunes, and with 'her censure of the father's con- 
«duct mixed an implied suspicion of that of Adeline's. 
The means she employed torepret s the passions of 
'her son had a contrary effect. The indifference 
which she renressed towards Adeline, increased his 
pity for her aestitute condition; and the tenderness 
with which she affected to judge the father, height- 
ened his honest indignation at his character. 

As he quitted Madame La Motte, he saw his fa- 
ther crotis the lawn and enter the deep shade of the 
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on ijie left. He judged this to be a good op- 
^portuiiity of comraeBcing his pkn, and, quitting 
the aMbey, slowly followed at a distance. La Motte 
ipontinueSd to walk straight forward, and seemed so 
deeply wrapt in thought, that he looked neither to 
Ae right nor'left, and scarcely lifted his bead from 
%he ground. Louis had fottowed him near half amile, 
4rhen he saw him suddenly strike into an avtenue of 
the forest, which took a different direction from the 
iway he had hitheito gone. He ouickened his step 
^at he might not lose sight or him, but, having 
reached the avenue^ found the trees so thickly inter- 
woven that La Motte was already hid from bin view. 

He continued, however, to pursue the wiay be- 
fore him : it conducted him through the most gloomy 
part of the forest he had yet seen, till at length it 
terminated in an obscure recess, over-arched with 
Mgh trees, whose interwoven branches secluded ^e 
^A'rect rays of the sun, and admitted only a sort of 
aolemn twilight. Louis looked wound in search of 
La Motte, but he was no where to be seen. While 
-he stood surveying die place, and considering what 
further shoula be done, he observed, through tbe 
gloom, an object at some distance, but the deep 
ahadow that fell around prev0:ited his distinguishing 
•what it was, 

^n advancing, he perceived the ruins of a small 
building, which, from the traces that remained, 
appeared to have been a tomb. As he gazed upon 
•it, Here, said he, are probably deposited the*asbes 
of some ancient monk, once an inhabitant of the 
abbey; perhaps, of the founder, who, after having 
spent a hfe of abstinence and prayer, sought in hea- 
ven the reward of his forbearance upon earth. Peace 
be to his soul ! but did he think a life of mere nega- 
tive virtue deserved an eternal reward? Mist^en 
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ittan ! reason, had you trusted to its dictates^ wotild 
have informed you, that the active virtues, the ad-> 
herence to the golden rule, Do as you would be 
done unto, could alone deserve the favour of a Deity 
whose glory is benevolence. 

He remained with his eyes fixed upon the spot, 
and presently saw a figure arise under the arch of 
' the sepulchre. It started, as if on perceiving him, 
and immediately disappeared. Louis, though un- 
used to fear, felt at that moment an uneasy sensa- 
tion, but it almost immediately struck him that this 
was La Motte himself. He advanced to the ruin 
and called him. No answer was returned ; and he 
repeated the call, but all was yet still as the grave. 
He then went up to the archway and endeavoured 
to examine the place where he had disappeared, but 
the shadowy obscurity rendered the attempt fruit- 
less. He observed, however, a little to the right, 
an entrance to the ruin, and advanced some steps 
down a kind of dark passage, when, recollecting 
that this place might be the haunt of banditti, his 
danger alarmed him, and he retreated with preci- 
pitation. 

' He walked towards the abbey by the way he 
came ; and finding no person followed him, and be- 
lieving himself again in safety, his former surmise 
returned, and he thought it was La Motte he had 
seen. He mused upon this strange possibility, and 
endeavoured to assign a reason for so mysterious a 
conduct, but in vain. Notwithstanding this, his 
belief of it strengthened, and he entered the abbey 
under as full a conviction as the circumstances would 
admit of, that it was his father who h^d appeared in 
the sepulchre. On entering what was now used as 
a parlour, he was much surprised to find him qui- 
etly seated there with Madame La Motte and Ade* 
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lii^ a»d coHTettipg as if he had been returned MoqA 
time* 

He took the first opportunity of acquaintixn; his 
mother with his late adventure^ and of inquiring 
how long La Motte had been returned before himi 
when, learning that it was near half an hour^ his 
surprise increased, and he knew not what to con* 
dude. 

: Meanwhile, a perception of the growing partiality, 
of Louis cooperated with the canker of suspicion 
to destroy in Madame La Motte that affection which 

E''ty and esteem had formerly excited for Adeline* 
er unkindness Was now too obvious to escape the 
notice of her to whom it was directed, and, being 
noticed, it occasioned an anguish which Adeline 
found it very difficult to endure. With the warmth 
and candour of youth, she sought an explanation of 
this change of behaviour, and an opportunity of 
exculpating herself from any intention of provoking 
it. But this Madame La Motte artfuUy evaded ; while 
at the same time she threw out hints that involved 
Adeline in deeper perplexity, and served to make 
her present affliction more intolerable. 
. , I have lost diat affection, she would say, which 
was my all. It was my only comfort— yet I havs 
lost it— and this without even knowine my offence* 
But I am thankful I have not merited unkindness, 
and, though she has abandoned me^ I shall always 
love her* 

Thus distressed, she would frequently leave the 
parlour, and, retiring to her chamber, ifould yield 
to a despondency which she had never known till 
now. ♦ 

One morning, beingunable to sleep, she arose at 
a very early hour. The faint light of day now 
trembled through the clouds, and, gradpay^f spread* 
'iqg from the horizon, annpuncea the rising sun« 
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£very feature of the landscape was slowly unvefled,' 
moist with the dews of night and brightening with 
the dawn, till at length the sun appeared and shed 
the full flood of day. The beauty of the hour in- 
vited her to walk, and she went forth into the fbrest 
to taste the sweets of morning. The carols of new- 
waked birds saluted her as she passed, and the fresh 
gale came scented with the breath of flowers, whosQ 
tints glowed more vivid through the dew drops that 
hung on their leaves. 

She wandered on without noticing the distance^ 
and, following the windings of the river, came to a 
dewy glade, whose woods, sweeping down to the very 
edge of the water, formed a scene so sweetly roman- 
tic*) that she seated herself at the foot of a tree, to 
contemplate its beauty. These images insensibty 
soothed her sorrow, and inspired her with that son. 
and pleasing melancholy so dear to the feeling 
mind. For some time she sat lost in a reverie, 
while the flowers that grew on the banks beside her 
seemed to smile in new life, and drew from her a 
comparison with her own condition. She mused 
and sighed, and then, in a voice whose charming 
melody was modulated by the tenderness of her 
hearty she sung the following words : 

SONNET, 
TO THE LILT. 

Soft silken flower ! that in the dewy vale 

Unfold'st thy modest beauties to the morn, 
And breath*st diy fragrance on her wandering gale^ 

O'er earth's green hills and shadowy valley lx>nie % 

When day has closed his dazzling eye^ 
And dying gales sink soft away ; 
' VThen eve steals down the western sky, 

And mountains, woods, and vales dco^ y . 
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f- ' 

^7 tender cups, that graceful swell. 

Droop sad beneath her chilly dew \ 
Thf odours seek thdr silken cell, 

Aud twilight veils thrar languid hite. 

But soon, fau* flower ! the mom shall riset 

And rear again thy pensive head ; 
Again unveil thy snowy dyes, 
. Again thy yelvet foliage sfnread. 

Sweet child of Spring ! like thee, in sorrow's shade. 
Full oft I mourn m tears, and droop forlorn : 

And O ! like thine, may light my glooms penrade. 
And Sorrow fly before Joy's hving mom ! 

A distant echo lengthened out her tobes, and she 
sat listening to the soft response, till repeating the ' 
last stanza of the Sonnet she was answered by i| 
Toiee almost as tender, and less distant* She looked 
round in surprise, and saw a young man in a hun* 
ter's dress leaning against a tree, and gazing on 
her with that deep attention which marks an en* 
raptured mind. 

- A thousand apprehensions shot athwart her busy 
thought; and she now first remembered her di« 
stance from the abbey. She rose in haste to be gone» 
when the stranger respectfully advanced ; but, ob* 
serving her timid looks and retiring steps, be paused* 
She pursued her way towards the abbey ; and 
though many reasons made her anxious to know 
whether she was followed, delicacy forbade her to 
look back. When she reached the abbey, finding 
the family was not yet assembled to breakfast, she 
retired to her chamber, where her whole thoughts 
were employed in conjectures concerning the stran- 
ger. Believing that she was interested on this point 
DO further than as it concerned the safety of La 
Motte, she indulged without scruple the remem^ 
brance of that dignifie4 air and manner which so 



much distinguished the youth she had seen. After 
revolving the circumstance more deeply, she be- 
lieved it impossible that a person of his appearai^ce 
should be engaged in a stratagem to betray a ^Uow 
creature ; and though she was destitute of a single 
circumstance that ini^ht assist her surmises of idio 
he was, or what was his business in an unfrequented 
forest, she rejected, unconsciously, every suspicion 
injurious to his character. Upon further defibeni- 
tion, therefore, she resolved not to mention this lit^ 
tie circumstance to La Motte ; well knowings that 
though his danger might be imaginary, his ajppre- 
hensions would be real, and would renew all the 
stifierings and perplexity from which he was but 
just released. She resalved, however, to re&ain, for 
some time, walking in the fonest. 

When she came down to breakfast, sl^ observed 
Madame La Motte to be more than usually reserv* 
•d. La Motte entered the room soon aiiter ber^ 
and made some trijQtng observations on the weather; 
and, having endeavoured to suppoirt an effort at 
cheerfulness, sunk iiito his usubl meiancboly. Ade- 
line watched the countenance of Madame with 
anxiety; and when there appeared in it a gleain of 
kindness, it was as sunshine to her soul: but she 
very seldom sufiered Adeline thus to flatter hi^selC 
Her conversation was restrained, and often pointed 
at something more than could be uUderstood* The 
entrance of Louis was a very seasonable relief to 
Adeline, who almost feared to trust her .voice with 
a sentence, lest its trembling accents should betray 
her uneasiness. 

This thartnitxg mornins drew you early from your 
chamber? said Louis, addressing Adeline. You had^ 
no doubt, a pleasant companion too? said Madane 
La Motte, a solitary walk is seldom agreeable. 

I was alonei Maoam, replied Adeline* 
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taieeA ! yenr owa thdughtt must be higbljr {^ca*- 
faig then. 

Alas ! returned Adeline, a tear spite of her ef- 
forts startinr to her eye, there are now few subjects 
of pleasure te(t for thelta. • 

That Is very surpiisiug, pursued Madame La 
Motte. 

Is it, Indeed, surprising, Madam, for those who 
have lost their last friend to be unhappy ? 

Madame La Motto's conscience acknowledged 
the rebuke, and she blushed. 

Well, resumed she after a short pause, that is 
not your situation, Addine, looking earnestly at La 
Motte. Adeline, whose innocence protected her 
from suspicion, did not regard this circumstance ; 
but, smihng through her tears, said, she rejoioed 
to hear her say so. During this conversation. La 
Motte had remained absorbed in his own thoughts; 
and Louis, unable to guess at what it pointed, look- 
ed alternately at his mother and Adehne lor an ex- 
planation. The latter he regarded with an expres- 
sion so full of tender compassion, that it reveedc^ 
at oiice to Madame La Motte the sentiments of his 
soul ; and she immediately replied to the last words 
of Adeline with a very serious air : A Iriend is only 
estimable when our conductdeservesone; thefriena- 
ship that survives the merit of its object is a .dis- 
grace, instead of ati honour, to both parties. 

The manner and emphasis with which she deli- 
vered these words, again alarmed Adeh'ne, who 
mildly said, she hoped she should never deserVe 
such censure. * Madame was silent ; but Adeline 
was so much shocked by what had already passed, 
that tears sprung from her eyes, and she bid her 
face with her handkerchief. 

Louis now rose with some emotioii ; and La 
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MottCi roused from his reverie, inquired what was 
the matter: but before he could receive an answer 
he seemed to have forgotten that he had asked the 
question. Adeline may give you her own account, 
said Madame La Motte. . I have not deserved this, 
£aid Adeline rising; but since my prince is dis- 
pleasing, I will retire. 

She moved towards the door; when Louis, who 
was pacing the room in apparent agitation, gently 
took her hand, saying, Here is some unhappy mis- 
take — and would have led her to the seat : but her 
spirits were too much depressed to endure longer 
restraint ; and, withdrawing her hand. Suffer me to 
.go, said she ; if there is any mistake, I am unable 
to explain it. Saying this, she quitted the room. 
Louis followed her with his eyes to the door; when 
turning to his mother, Surely, Madam, said he, you 
are to olame; my life on it she deserves your warm- 
est tenderness. 

You are very eloquent in her cause. Sir, said 
Madame, may 1 presume to ask what has. Interested 
you thus, in her favour ? 

Her own amiable manners, rejoined Louis, which 
no one can observe without esteeming them. 

But you may presume too much on your own 
observations ; it is possible these amiable manners 
may deceive you. 

I our pardon. Madam ; I may, without presump- 
tion, affirm, they cannot deceive ne. 

You have, no doubt, good reasons for this asser- 
tion, and I perceive, by your admiration of this art- 
less innocefUf she has succeeded in her design of 
entrapping your heart. 

. Witnout designing it, she has won my admiration, 
which would not have been the case, had sh|d been 
. capable of the conduct you mention* 
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Madame La Motte was going to reply, but was 

Jrevented by her husband, who, again roused from 
is reverie, inquired into the cause of dispute. Away 
with this ridiculous behaviour, said he in a Toice of 
displeasure ; Adeline has oraitted some household 
duty, I suppose; and an offbnce so heinous deserves 
severe punishment, no doubt : but let me be no 
more disturbed with your petty quarrels ; if you 
must be tyrannical, Madam, indulge your humour 
in private. 

Saying this, he abruptly auitted the room ; and 
Louis immediately following, Madame was left to her 
own unpleasant reflections. Her ill-humour pro- 
ceeded from the usual cause. She had heard of Ade- 
line's walk ; and La Motte having gone forth into 
the forest at an early hour, her imagination, heated 
by the broodings of jealousy, suggested that they 
had appointed a meeting. This was confirmed to 
her by the entrance of Adeline, quickly followed by 
La Motte ; and her perceptions thus jaundiced by 
passion, neither the presence of her son, nor her 
usual attention to good manners, had been able to 
restrain her emotions. The behaviour of Adeline 
in the late scene she considered as a refined piece 
of art, and the indifference of La Motte as affected. 
So true is it, that 



.Trifles, lights air. 



Are, to the jealous, conhrmations strong 
As proofs of Hqly Writ j 

and so ingenious was she * to twist the true cause 
the wrong way.* 

Adeline had retired to her chamber to weep. 
When her first agitations were subsided, she took 
an ample view of her conduct; and perceiving no« 
thing of which she could accuse herself} she becain# 
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asore eatisfied, deriving her best comfort Gtcm the 
integrity of her intentions. In the moment of ao* 
eu8ation» innocence may sometimes be oppressed 
with the punishment due only to guilt; but reflec** 
tion dissolves the illusion of terror, and brings to 
Ihe aching bosom the consolations of virtue. 

When La Motte quitted the room, he had gone 
into the forest; which Louis observing, he followed 
and joined him, with an intention of touching upon 
the subject of his melancholy, tt is a fine mortung. 
Sir, said Louis ; if you will eive me leave, I will 
walk with you. La Motte, though dissatisfied, did 
not object; and after they had proceeded some way, 
be changed the course of his walk, striking into a 
path contrary to that which Louis had observed 
pim take on the foregoing day. 

JLoui9 remarked that the avenue they had quit- 
ted was more shady, and therefore more plea- 
sant. La Motte not seeming to notice this remark, 
It leads to a singular spot, continued he, which I 
discovered yesterday. La Motte raised his head : 
Louis proceeded to describe the tomb, and the ad- 
venture he had met with. During this relation, La 
Motte regarded him with attention, while his own 
countenance suffered various changes. When he 
had concluded. You were very daring, said LaMotte, 
to examine that place, particularly when you ven- 
tured down the passage : I would advise you to be 
more cautious how you penetrate the depths' of this 
forest. I myself have not ventured beyond a cer- 
takk boundary; and am therefore uninformed what 
inhabitants it may harbour. Your account has 
jdarmed roe, continued he; for if banditti are in the 
iieighbottrhood, I am not sa& from their depreda- 
tbn8:~'tis true, I have but little to lose, except my 
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And the lives of your family, rejoined Louis.-— 
Of course, said La Motte. 

It would be well to have more certainty upon that 
head, rejoined Louis; I am considering how we may 
obtain it. 

'Tis useless to consider that, said La Motte ; the 
kiquiry itself brines danger with it; your Hfe would 
perhaps be paid for the indulgence of your cu^d- 
sity ; our only chance of safety is by endeavouring 
to remain undiscovered. Let us move towards the 
abbey. 

Louis knew not what to think, but said no morb 
upon the subject. La Motte soon afler relapsed 
into a fit of musing ; and his son now took occasion 
to lament that depression of spirits which he had 
lately observed in him. Rather lament the cause 
of it, said La Motte with a sigh. That I do most 
sincerely, whatever it may be. May I venture to 
inquire. Sir, what is this cause ? 

Are then my misfortunes so little known to you, 
rejoined La Motte, as to make that question neces- 
sary? Am' I not driven from my home, from my 
friends, and almost from my country? And shall it 
be asked why I am afflicted ? Louis felt the justice 
of this reproof, and was a moment silent. That 
you are afflicted, Sir, does not excite my surprise^ 
resumed he ; it would indeed be strange, were you 
not. 

What then does excite your surprise? 

The air of cheerfulness you wore when I first 
came hither. 

You lately lamented that I was afflicted, said 
L^ Motte, and now seem not very well pleased 
that I once was cheerful. What is the meaning- of 
this ? 

You much mistake me, said his son; nothing^ 
could give me so much satisfaction as to see that 

k3 



eheerfulnefls renewed; the fame cause cf sorrow 
existed at that time, yet you was then cheerfuli 

That I was then cheerful, said La Motte, you 
jniehti without flatteryj hare attrSnited to your- 
self; your presence revived me, and I was relieved 
,at the same time from « load of apprehensions. 

Why then, as' the same cause exists, are you not 
still cheerful ? 

And why do you not recollect that it is your fa- 
ther voa tnus speak to ? 

I do. Sir, ana nothing but anxiety for my fallier 
, could have urged me thus far : it is with kiexpressi- 
i\Ae concern I perceive you have some secret cause 
of uneasiness ; reveal it. Sir, to those who claim a 
share in all your affliction, and suffer them, by par- 
. ticmation, to soften its severity. Louis looked up, 
aad observed the countenance of his father pale as 
.death : his lips trembled while he spoke. Your pe- 
netration, however, you may rely upon it, has, in 
the present iiist«ioe» deceived you : I have no sub- 
ject of distress, but what you are already acquaint- 
ed with, and I desire this conversation may never 
be renewed. 

If it is your desire, of course I obey, said Louis; 
hut, pardon me. Sir, if— 

I will not pardon you, Sir, interrupted L*a Motte; 
^let the discourse end here. Saying this, he- qiuck- 
etied his steps ; and Louis, not daring to pursue, 
walked q»ietly on till he reached the abbey. 

Adeline passed the greatest part of the day alone 
in her chamber, where, bavins examined her cop- 
:duct, she endeavoured to fortify her heart against 
the unmerited displeasure of Madame La Motte. 
This was a task more difficult than that of self-ac- 
Quittance. She loved hier, and had relied on her 
friendship, which, notwithstanding the conduct of 
Madame» still appeared valuable to her. It was 
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tnif^ she bad 9ot deserved to loie it; but Madame 
vas BO averse to explanation, that there was little 
probability of recovering it, however iU-founde4 
^ght be the cause of her dislike. At length she 
reasoned, or rather perhaps persuaded herself into 
tolerable composure; for to resign a real goo^ 
with contentment is less an effort of season than ojf 
temper. 

For many hours she busied herself upon a piece 
of work which she had undertaken for Madame Le 
Motte ; and this she did without the least intention 
of conciliatii^ her favour, but because she felt there 
was something in thus repaying unkindness, which 
was suitable to her own temper, her sentiments, 
and her pride. Self-love may be the centre round 
which the human affections move; for whatever 
motive conduces to self-gratification may be re- 
solved into self-love ; yet some of these a%ctioas 
are in. their nature so refined, that though we can- 
not deny their origin, they almost deserve the 
name of virtue. Of this species was that of Ade- 
line. 

In this employment, and in reading, Adeline pass- 
ed as much of the day as possible. From books, 
indeed) she had constantly derived her chief infor- 
mation and amusement: those belonging to La Motte 
were few, but well chosen ; and Adeline could find 

Pleasure in reading them more than once. When 
er mind was discomposed by the behaviour of Ma- 
dame La Motte, or by a retrei^pecdon of her early 
misfortunes, a book was the opiate that lulled it to 
repose. ' La Motte had several of the best English 
poets, a language which Adeline had learned in the 
convent; their beauties, therefore, she was capable 
of tasting, and they often inspired her with enthu- 
siastic delight. ' 

At the decline of day she quitted her chamber 



to 6njoy the ar^eet evening hour, but strayed n& 
further than an avenue near the abbey, which front' 
ed the west. She read a little ; but finding it im- 
possible any longer to abstract her attention from 
the scene abound, she closed the book, and yield- 
ed to the sweet complacent melandioly which the 
hour inspired. The air was still ; the sun sinking 
below the distant hill, spread a purple glow over the 
landscape, and touched the forest glades with softer 
light. A dewy freshness was diffi^ed upon the air. 
As the sun descended, the dusk came silently on, 
and the scene assumed a solemn grandeur. As she 
mused, she recollected and repeated 4^e following, 
stanzas : 

NIGHT. 

Kow Evening fades ! her pensiTe step reidsre^ 
And Night leads on the dews, and shadowy hours f 

Her awful pomp of planetary fires. 
And all her train of visionary powers. 

These paint with fleeting shapes the dream of sleep. 
These swell the waking soul with pleasing dread j 

These through the glooms in forms terrific sweep, 
And rouse the thrilling horrors of the dead ! 

Queen of the solemn thought— mysteriotis Night ! 

Whose step is darknesa, and whose voice is fear! 
Thy s^des I -welcome wiUi severe delight. 

And hail thy hollow gales, that sigh so drear I 

When wrapt in clottds^ and riding iii the bh»t, 
Thou roU'st the atoim along the sounding shore^ 

I love to watch the whelming biUows cast 
On rocks below, and listen to l^e roar* 

Thy milder terrors. Night, I frequent woo, 
Thy silent Ik^htnin^ and thy meteors' glare. 

Thy northern fires, bneht with ensanguine hup. 
That li{^t in heaten\ high vault the fervid au** 
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But chief I We thee, when thy lucid car 
Sheds through- the fleecy clouds s trembling gtoaaiy 

And shows the misty mountain from mfar, 
The nearer forest, and the valley*s stream : 

And nameless objects in the vale below, 

That floating &nly to the musing eye, 
Assume, at Fancy's touch, fantastic show. 

And raise her sweet romantic visions high. 

llien let me stand amidst thy glooms profound 
On seme wild woody steep, and hear the brafni 

Tliat swells in mournful melody around, 
And faintly dies upon the distant treesr 

What melancholy charm steals o*er the mind f 
Wiiat hallowed tears the rising rapture gr^et f 

While many a viewless spirit in the wind. 
Sighs to die lonely hour in accent* sweet ! 

Ah ! who the dear illusions pleased would yield, 
. Which Fancy wakes from silence and from shadeiy 
For all the sober forms of Truth reveal'd^ 
For all the scenes that Day's bright eye pervades! 

. On her return to the. abbey she ^as joined by 
Louis, who, after some conversation, said, I am 
i^ich grieved by the scei^e to which I was witness 
this morning, and have longed for an opportunity 
of telling you so. My mother's behaviour is too 
mysterious to be accounted for, but it is not difficult 
to perceive she labours under some mistake. What 
I have to request is, that whenever I can be of ser* 
vice to you, you will command me. 

Adeline thanked him for this friendly ofier, which 
she felt more sensibly than she chose to express. I 
am dnconscious, said she, of any offence that may 
have deserved Madame La Motte's displeasure, and 
am therefore totally unable to account for it. I 
have repeatedly sought an explanation, which sh^ 
Jias4is anxiously avoided ; it is better, thereforqi to 
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press the subject no further* At die sitme tua^ 
Sir, 8t:|ffer me to'assure you, I have a just sense of 

Jrour goodness. Louis sighed, and was silent. At 
ength, I wfsh you would permit me, resinned he, 
to speak with my mother upon this subject ; I am 
sure I could convince her of her error. 

By no means, replied Adeline: Madame La 
Motte's displeasure has grven me mezpressibie con- 
cern ; but to compel her to an explanaticMi, would 
only increase this displeasure, instead of removing 
jt« Let me beg of yon not to attempt it. 

I submit to your judgement, said Louis, but, for 
once, it is with reluctance. I should esteem myself 
most happy if I could be of service to you. He 
spoke this with an accent so tender, that Adeline, 
for the first time, perceived the sentiments of his 
heart. A mind more fraught with vanity than hers 
would have taught her long ago to regard the at- 
tentions of Louis as the result of something more 
than well-bred gallantry. She did not appear to 
notice his last words, but remained silent, and in- 
voluntarily quickened her pace. Louis said no 
more, but seemed sunk in thought; and this silence 
remained uninterrupted till they entered the abbey. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Hence, horrible sliadafr 
Unretl mockery, hence ! 

Kear a month elapsed without any remarkable oc* 
currence : the melancholy of La Motte suffered lit- 
tle abatement ; and the behaviour of Madame to 
Adelmei though somewhat softened^ was'stfilfiff 
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from kiad. Louis by numberless little attentions 
testified his growing affection for Adeline, who con* 
tinued to treat them as passing civilities. 
, It happened, one stormy night, as they were 
preparing for rest, that they were alarmed by the 
trampling of horses near the abbey. The sound of 
several voices succeeded, and a loud knocking at 
the great gate of the hall soon afler confirmed the 
alarm. La Motte had little doubt that the officers 
j>f justice had at length discovered his retreat, and 
the perturbation of fear almost confounded his 
senses; he, however, ordered the lights to be extin- 
guished, and a profound silence to be observed, un« 
willing to neglect even the slightest possibility of 
security* There w^as a chance, he thought, that the 
persons might suppose the place uninhabited, and 
believe they had mistaken the object of their search* 
His orders were scarcely obeyed, when the knock- 
ing was renewed, and with increased violence. La 
Motte now repaired to a small grated window ia 
the pertal of the gate, that he might observe the 
number and appearance of the strangers* 

The darkness of the night baffled bis purpose* 
he could only perceive a group of men on horse* 
back; but listenmg attentively, he distinguished part 
of their discourse. Several of the men contended 
that they had mistaken the place; till a person, who, 
from bis authoritative voices appeared to be their 
leader, affirmed that the lights had issued from this 
spot, And he was positive there were persons within. 
Having said tbis« he again knocked loudly at the 

fate, and was answered only by hollow echoes. La 
lotte s heart if embled at the souod» and he ires 
unable to move* 

After waiting some time, the strangers seemed et 
if in consultation ; but their discourse was conducted 
in such a low tone of voicei that La Mo^te was ua» 
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able to dbtinguisfa its purport. Tliej withdrew from 
the ^e, as if to depart ; but he presently thought 
he heard them amongst the trees on the other side 
of the fabric, and soon became convinced they had 
not left the abbey. A few minutes held La Motte 
in a state of torturing suspense; he Quitted the grate'^ 
where Louis now stationed himself, for that part of 
the edifice which overiooked the spot where he sup^ 
posed them to be waiting. 

The storm was now loud, and the hollow blasts 
which rushed among the trees prevented his distin- 
guishing any other sound. Once, in the pauses of 
the wind, he thought he heard distinct voices ; but 
he was not long left to conjecture, for the renewed 
knocking at the gate again appalled him ; and re- 
gardless of the terrors of Madame La Motte and 
Adeline, he ran to try his last chance of conceal- 
inent by means of the trap-door. 

Soon after, the violence of the assailants seeming 
to increase with every gust of the tempest, the gate, 
which was old and decayed, burst from its hinges, 
and admitted them to the hall. At the moment of 
their entrance, a scream from Madame La Motte, 
who stood at the door of an adjoining apartment, 
confirmed, the suspicions of the prinapal stranger, 
who continued to advance as fiut as the darkness 
would permit him. 

Adeline had fiednted, and Madame La Mette was 
caliing loudly for assistance, when Peter entered 
with lights, and discovered the hall filled with meoy 
and his young mistress senseless upon the floor* A 
chevalier now advanced, and, sohciting pardon of 
Madame for the rudeness of his conduct, was at- 
tempting an apology, when, perceivinK Adeline, he 
hastened to raise her from tne grouna ; but Louis, 
who now returned, caught her in his arras, and de- 
aired the stranger not to bterfere. 
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The person to whom he spoke this, wore the star 
of one of the first orders in France, and had an air 
of dignity which declared him to be of superior rank. 
He appeared to be about forty, but perhaps the 
spirit and fire of his countenance made the impres- 
sion of time upon his features less perceptible. His, 
softened aspect and insinuating manners, while, re- 
gardless of himself, he seemed attentive only to the 
condition of Adeline, gradually dissipated the ap- 
prehensions of Madame La Motte, and subdued the 
sudden resentment of Loujs. Upon Adeline, who 
was yet insensible, he gazed with an eager admira- 
tion, which seemed to absorb all the faculties of his 
mind. She was indeed an object not to be contem- 
plated with indifference. 

Her beauty, touched with the languid delicacy of 
illness, gained from sentiment what it lost in bloom. 
The negligence of her dress, loosened for the pur- 
pose of freer respiration, discovered those glowing 
charms, which her auburn tresses, that fell in pro- 
fusion over her bosom, shaded, but could not con- 
ceal. 

There now entered another stranger, a young" 
chevalier, who having spoken hastily to the elder, 
joined the general group that surrounded Adeline. 
He was of a person in which elegance was happily 
blended with strength, and had a countenance ani- 
mated, but not haughty ; noble, yet expressive of 
peculiar sweetness. What rendered it at present 
more interesting, was the compassion he seemed to 
feel for Adeline, who now revived and saw him, the 
first object that met her eyes, bending over her in 
silent anxiety. 

On perceiving him, a blush of quick surprise pass- 
ed over her cheek, for she knew him to be the stran* 
ger she had. seen in the forest. Her countenance 
instantly changed to the palenete of terror wbea 

VOL. XI.III. L 
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fhe obseryed the room crowded with people* Louis 
how supported her into another apartmeot, where 
the two chevaliers, who followed her, again apolo- 
gized for the alarm they had occasioned.' The eider, 
turning to Madame La Mottc, said, Yoa are, no 
doubt, Madam, ignorant that I am the proprietor 
of this abbey. She started. Be not alarmed. Ma- 
dam, you are safe and welcome. This ruinous spot 
has been long abandoned by me, and if it had 
afforded you a shelter I am happy. Madame La 
Motte expressed her gratitude for this condescen- 
sion, and' Louis declared his sense of the politeness 
Of the Marquis de Montalt, for that was Uie name 
6f the noble stranger. 

My chief residence, said the Marquis, is in a di- 
stant province, but I have a chateau near the bor- 
ders of the forest, and in returning from an excur- 
sion I have been benighted and lost my way. A 
light which gleamed through the trees attracted 
me hither; and such was the darkness without, that 
I did not know it proceeded from the abb^ till I 
came to the door. The noble deportment of the 
strangers, the splendour of their apparel, and above 
all, this speech dissipated every remaining doubt of 
Madame's, and she was giving orders for refresh^ 
ments to be set before them, when La Motte, who 
had listened, and was now convinced he had nothing 
to fear, entered the apartment. 

He advanced towards the Marquis with a com« 
placent air ; but as he would have spoke, the words 
of welcome faltered on his lips, his limbis trembled, 
and a ghastly paleness overspread his coufite- 
nance. 

1 he Marquis was little less agitated, and in the 
first moment of surprise put his hand upon his 
swot d ; but recollecting himself, he withdrew it, and 
endeavoured to obtain a command of ftatnres* A 
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pause of agonizing silence ensued. La Motte made 
pome motion towards the door» but his agitated frame 
refused to support biui* and he sunk into a chair, 
aileat and e^^austqd. The horror of his counte- 
9aQce» together with his whole behaviour, excited 
the utmost surprise in Madame, whose eyes inquired 
of the Marquis more than he thought proper to 
answer : his looks increased instead of explaining 
the Qiystery, and expreslsed a mixture of emotions 
which she could not analyse. Meanwhile ^e en« 
.deavQured to soothe and revive her husband ;but 
he repressed her efforts, and, averting his face, co« 
vered it with his hands. 

The Marquis, seeming to recover his presence of 
mind, stepped to the door of the hall where his peo- 
ple were assembled, when La Motte, starting trom 
nis se^t with a frantic air, called oA him to return. 
The Marquis looked back and stopped: but still he- 
sitating whether to proceed, the supplications oi 
Adeline, who was now returned, added to those of 
La Motte, d^ermined him, and he sat down. I re- 
quest of you, my Lord, said La Motte, that we 
may converse for a few moments by ourselves. 

The request is bdd, and the indulgence perhaps 
dangerous, said the Marquis : it is more also than I 
will grant* You can have nothing to say with which 
your family are not acquainted — ^speak your pur- 
pose and be brief. La Motte.'s complexion varied 
to every sentence of this speech. Impossible, my- 
Lord, said he; my lips shall close for ever, ere they 
pronounce before another human being the words 
reserved for you alone. I entreat — I supplicate of 
you a few moments' private discourse* As he pro» 
nouneed these words, tears swelled into his eyes(' 
and the Marquis, softened by his distress, consented, 
though with evident emotion and reluctance, to his 
request. 

1^2 
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La Motte took a light and led the Marquis to a 
small room in a remote part of the edifice, where 
they remained near an hour. Madame, alarmed by 
the length of their absence, went in quest of them : 
as she drew near, a curiosity in such circumstances 
perhaps not unjustifiable, prompted her to listen. 
La Motte just then exclaimed — The phrensy of de« 
spair! — some words followed, delivered in a low 
tone, which she could not understand. I have suf- 
fered more than I can express^ continued he ; the 
same image has pursued me in my midnight dream 
and in my daily wanderings. There is no punish- 
ment, short of death, which I would not have en- 
dured to regain the state of -mind with which I en- 
tered this forest. I again address myself to your 
compassion. 

A loud ^ust of wind that burst along the passage 
where Madame La Motte stood, overpowered his 
voice and that of the Marquis, who spoke in reply : 
but she soon afler distinguished these words, — 1 o- 
morrow, my Lord, if you return to these ruins, I 
will lead you to the spot. 

That is scarcely necessary, and may be danger- 
ous, said the Marquis. From you, my Lord, I can 
excuse these doubts, resumed La Motte ; but I will 
swear whatever you shall propose. Yes, continued 
he, whatever may be the consequence, I will swear 
to submit to your decree! The rising tempest again 
drowned the sound of their voices, and Madame La 
Motte vainly endeavoured to hear those words upon 
which probably hung the explanation of this my- 
sterious conduct. They now moved towards the 
door, and she retreated with precipitation to the 
apartment where she had left Adeline with Louis 
and the young chevalier. 

. Hither ^he Marquis and La Motte soon followed, 
^foe first haughty and cool, the latter somewhat niQre 
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composed diaa before, tfaoueh the impreflsioQ of 
borror was not yet faded from his countenance. The 
Marquie passed on to the hall where his retinue 
awuted : the storm was not yet subsided, but he 
ieemed impatient to be gone, and ordered bis peo« 
pie to be in readiness. La Motte observed a sullen 
silence, frequently pacing the room with hasty steps^ 
and sometimes lo»t in reverie. Meanwhile the Mar- 
quis, seating himself by Adeline, directed to her hk 
whole attention, except when sudden fits of absence 
came over his mind and suspended him in silenpe : 
at these times the young chevalier addressed Ade# 
}ine, who with diffidence and some agitation shrunk 
from the observance of both. 

The Marquis had been near two hours at the ab- 
bey, and the tempest still continuing, Madame La 
Motte offered him a bed. A look from her husband 
made her tremble for the consequence. Her offer 
was however politely declined, the Marquis being 
evidently' as impatient to be gone, as his tenant ap* 
peared distressed by his presence. He often re« 
turned to the hall, and from the gates raised a look 
of impatience to the clouds. Nothing was to be 
seen through the darkness of night — ^nothing heard 
but the bowlings of the storm. 

The morning dawned before he departed. As he 
was preparing to leave the abbey, La Motte again 
drew him aside, and held him for a few moments in 
close conversation. His impassioned gestures, which 
Madame La Motte observed from a remote part of 
the room, added to her curiosity a degree of wild 
apprehension, derived from the obscurity of the sub- 
ject. Her endeavour to distinguish the correspond- 
ing words was baffled by the low voice in which 
they were uttered. 

The Marquis and his retinue at length departed; 
and La Motte, having himself fastened the gates^ 

l<3 
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ftileatly and dejectedly withdrew to his chamber* 
The moment they .were alone, Madame seized the 
opportunity of entreating her husband to explaia 
the scene she had witnessed. Ask me no questions^ 
said La Motte sternly, for I will answer none, t 
have already forbidden your speaking to me on this 
subject. 

What subject? said his wife. La Motte seemed 
to recollect himself— No matter — I was mistaken — ! 
1 thought you had repeated these questions before. 

Ah I said Madame La Motte, it is then as I sus** 
pected; your former melancholy and th^ distress 
of this night have the same cause. 

And why should ypu either suspect or inquire ? 
Am I always to be persecuted with conjectures? 
* Pardon me, I meant not t'o persecute you ; but 
my anxiety for your welfare will not suffer me to 
rest under this dreadful uncertainty. Let me claim 
the privilege of a wif^, and share the affliction which 
oppresses you. Deny me not. — La Motte inter- 
rupted her, Whatever may be the cause of the emo- 
tions which you have witnessed, I swear that I will 
not now reveal it. A time mav come when I shall 
po longer judge concealment necessary ; till then 
be . silent, and desist from importunity : above all, 
forbear to remark to any one what you may have 
seen uncommon in me, bury your surmise in youF 
own bosom, as ypu would avoid my curse and my 
destruction. The determined air with which he 
spoke this, while his countenance was overspread 
with a livid hue, made his wife shudder; and she 
forbore all reply. 

Madame La Motte retired to bed, but not to res^ 
3h^ ruminated on the past occurrence ; and her 
surprise and curiosity concerning the words and 
behaviour of her husband were but more strongly 
^fim^le^te4 hy reflection, On^ truth, however, 9n« 
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peared ; she could not doubt but the mysterious 
conduct of La Motte, which had for so many 
months oppressed her with anxiety, and the late 
scene with the Marquis, originated from the same 
cause. This -belief, which seemed to prove how 
unjustly she had suspected Adeline, brought with 
ic a pang of self-accusation. She looked forward to 
the morrow, which would lead the Marquis again to 
the abbey, with impatience. Wearied nature i|t 
length resumed her rights, and yielded a short obli- 
vion of care. 

At a late hour the next day the family assembled 
to breakfast. Each individual of the party appeared 
silent and abstracted ; but very different was the 
aspect of their features, and still more the com*- 
plexion of their thoughts. La Motte seemed agi- 
tated by impatient fear, yet the sullenness of 
despair overspread his countenance ; a certain 
wildness in his eye at times expressed the sudden 
start of horror, and again his features would sink 
into the gloom of despondency. 

Madame La Motte seemed harassed with anxiety; 
she watched every turn of her husband's countCf- 
nance, and impatiently awaited the arrival of the 
Marquis. Louis was composed and thoughtful* 
Adeline seemed to feej her full share of mieasiness : 
she had observed the behaviour of La Motte the 
preceding night with much surprise, and the happy 
confidence she had hitherto reposed in him was 
shaken. She feared also, lest the exigency of his 
circumstances should precipitate him again into the 
world, and that he would be either unable or unwillr 
ing to afford her a shelter beneath his roof. 

During breakfast La Motte frecfuently rose to 
the window, from whence he cast many an anxious 
look. His wife understood tOo well the cause of his 
jmpatience, and endeavoured (o repress her owq. 
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In these Intervads Louis attempted by whispers td 
obtain some information from bis iather ; but La 
Motte always returned to the table, where the pre-t 
sence of Adeline prevented further discourse. 

After breakfkst, as he walked upon the lawn, 
Louis would have joined him, but La Motte per-i 
cmptorily declared he intended to be alone ; anjl 
«oon after, the Marquis having not yet arrived, 
proceeded to a greater distance from the abbey. 

Adeline retired into their usukl working room 
with Madame La Motte, who affected an air of 
cheerfulness and even of kindness. Feeling the 
necessity of offfi&ring some reason for the striking 
Agitation of La Motte, and of preventing the sur- 
prise which the unexpected appearance of the 
Marquis would occasion Adeline, if she was left to 
connect it with his behaviour of the preceding night, 
«he mentioned that the Marquis and La Motte had 
long been known to each other, and that this un- 
expected meeting, after an absence of many years, 
and under circumstances so altered and humiliating 
o.n the part of the latter, had occasioned him much 
painful emotion. This had been heightened by H 
consciousness that the Marquis had formerly misin-« 
.^erpreted some circumstances in his conauct to« 
wards him, which had caused a suspension of their 
intimacy. 

This account did not bring conviction to the mind 
of Adeline, for it seemed inadequate to the degree 
of emotion which the Marquis and La Motte had 
mutually betrayed. Her surprise was excited, and 
her curiosity awakened by the words, which M^ere 
meant to delude them both. But she forbore to 
express her thoughts. 

Madame proceeding with her plan, said, the Mar* 
quis was now expected, and she hoped whatever 
4ifiereQce6 r^maine^ would he perfectly adjusted^ 
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Adeline blushed, and endeavouring to reply, her 
lips faltered. Conscious of this agitation, and of the 
observance of Madame La Motte, her confusion in- 
creased, and her endeavours to suppress served only 
to heighten it. Still she tried to renew the dis- 
course, and still she found it impossible to collect 
her thoughts. Shocked lest Madame should appre- 
hend the sentiment which had till this moment 
been concealed almost from herself, her colour fledy 
she fixed her eyes on the ground, and for some 
time found it difficult to respire. Madame La 
Motte inquired if she was ill ; when Adeline, glad of 
the excuse, withdrew to the indulgence of her own 
thoughts, which were now wholly engrossed by th^ 
expectation of seeing again . the young chevalier 
who had accompanied the Marquis. 

As she looked from h^r room, she saw the Mar* 
quia on horseback, with several attendants, ad- 
vancing at a distance, and she hastened to apprize 
Madame La Motte of his approach. In a short 
time, he arrived at the gates, and Madame and 
Louis went out to receive him, La Motte being not 
yet returned. He entered the hall, followed by the 
young chevalier, and accosting Madame with a sort 
of stately politeness, inquired for La Motte, whom 
Loujs now went to seek. 

The Marquis remained for a few minutes silent, 
and then asked of Madame La Motte how her fair 
daughter did ? Madame understood it was Adeline 
he meant ; and having answered his inquiry, and 
slightly said'that she was not related to them, Ade- 
line, upon some indication of the Marquis's wish^ 
was sent for. She entered the room with a modest 
{)]ush and a timid air, which seemed to engase all 
his attention. His compliments she received witl) 
a sweet grace ; but when the young chevalier ap- 
jproached, th^ warmth of his manner rendered heff 
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mvoluntarilv more reserved, and she scarcely dared 
to raise her eyes from the ground, lest they should 
encounter his. 

La Motte now entered and apologized for his ab- 
fence, which the Marquis noticed only by a slight 
inclination of his head, expressing at the same time 
by his looks both distrust and pride. They imme* 
diately quitted the abbey together, and the Marquis 
beckoned his attendants to follow at a distance. La 
Motte forbad his son to accompany him, but Louis 
observed he took the way into the thickest part of 
the forest. He was lost in a chaos of conjecture 
concerning this affair, but curiosity and anxiety for 
his father induced him to follow at some distance* 

In the mean time the young stranger, whom the 
Marquis addressed by the name of Theodore, re- 
mained at the abbey with Madame La Motte and 
Adeline. The former, with all her address, could 
scarcely conceal her agitation during this interval. 
She moved involuntarily to the door whenever she 
beard a footstep, and several times she went to the 
hall door, in order to look into the forest, but as 
€^ea returned, cheeked by disappointment; no 
person appeared, Theodore seemed to address as 
much of his attention to Adeline as politeness 
would allow him^ to withdraw from Madame L9 
Motte. His manners so gentle, yet dignified, inscn* 
sibly subdued her timidity and banished her re- 
serve. Her conversation no longer suffered a pain- 
ful constraint, but gradually disclosed^he beauties 
of her mind, and seemed to produce a mutual con- 
fidence. A similarity of sentiment soon appeared ; 
and Theodore, by the impatient pleasure which 
animated his countenance, seemed frequently to an« 
ticipate the thought of Adeline. 

To them the absence of the Marquis was shorty 
^ou^h lon^ to Madame ^a JVfotte, whose coiiDte* 
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tiance brightened when she heard the trampling of 
horses at the gate. 

The Marquis appeared but for a moment, and 
passed on with La Motte to a private room, where* 
they remained for some time in conference; immc'* 
diatelj after which he departed. Theodore took 
leave of Adeline — who, as well as La Motte and 
Madame, attended them'to the gates — with an ex- 
pression of tender regret, and often, as he went^ 
looked back upon the abbey, till the intervening 
branches entirely excluded it from his view. 

The transient glow of pleasure diffused over the 
cheek of Adeline disappeared with the young stran-* 
eer, ahd she sighed as she turned into the haU. The 
image of Theodore pursued her to her chamber ; 
she recollected with exactness every particular of hit 
late conversation— his sentiments so congenial with 
her own — his manners soengaging — his countenance 
so animated — so ingenuous and so noble, in which 
manly dignity was blended with the sweetness of 
benevolence ; these, and every other grace, she re«' 
Collected, and a soft melancholy stole upon her 
heart. I shall see him no more, said she. A sigh 
that followed, told her more of her heart than she 
wished to know. She blushed, and sighed again ; 
and then suddenly recollecting herself, she endea- 
voured to divert her thoughts to a different subjecU 
La Motte's connection with the Marquis for some 
time engaged her attention ; but> unable to develejp 
the mystery that attended it, she sought a I'efuge 
from her own reflections in the more pleasing ones 
to be derived from books. 

During this time, Louis, shocked and (Surprised 
ftt.the extreme distress which his father had mani- 
fested upon thfc first appearand of the Marquis, 
Addressed him i]p«m the subji^Ol. He had no doubt 
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that the Marquis was intimately concerned in the 
event which made it necessary for. La Motte to leave 
Paris, and he spoke his thoughts without disguise, 
lamenting at the same time the unlucky chancei 
which had brought him to seek refuge in a place, of 
all others, the least capable of affording it— the 
estate of his enemy. La Motte did not contradict 
this opinion of his Hon*8, and joined in lamenting the 
evil tate which had conducted him thither. 

The term of Louis's absence from his regiment 
was now nearly expired, and he took occasion to 
express his sorrow that lie must soon be obliged to 
leave his father in circumstances so dangerous as the 
present. I should leave you, 8ir, with less pain, 
continued he, was I sure 1 knew the full extent of 
your misfortunes ; at present I am left to conjec- 
ture evils which perhaps do not exist. Relieve me, 
Sir, from this state of painful uncertainty, and suf- 
fer me to prove myself worthy of your confidence. 

I have already answered you on this subject, 
said La Motte, and forbad you to renew it : 1 am 
DOW obliged to tell you, I care not how soon you 
depart, if I am to be subjected to these inquiries. 
La Motte walked abruptly away, and left his son to 
doubt and concern. 

- The arrival of the Marquis had dissipated the 
jealous fears of Madame La Motte, and she awoke 
to a sense of her cruelty towards Adeline. When 
ahe considered her orphan state — the uniform affec- 
tion which had appeared in her behaviour — the 
mildness and patience with which she bad borne 
her injurious treatment, she was shocked, and took 
an early'opportunity of renewing her former kind- 
ness. But she could not explain this seeming incon- 
Mstency of conduct, without belaying her late sus- 
piciohsy which she now blushed to Remember, nor 
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tould she apologize for her former behaviour, with- 
out giving this explanation. 

She contented herself, therefore, witli expressing 
In her manner the regard which was thus revived. 
Adeline was at first surprised, but she felt too much 
pleasure at the change to be scrupulous in inquir- 
ing its caqse. 

ButrboArithstanding the satisfaction which Ade- 
line received from the revival of Madame La Motte*s 
kindness, her thoughts frequently recurred to the 
peculiar and forlorn circumstances of her eondition. 
She cddd not help feeling less confidence than she 
had formerly done in the friendship of Madame La 
Motte, whose character now appeared less amiable 
than her imagination had represented it, and seemed 
strongly tinctured with caprice. Her thoughts often 
dwelt upon the strange introduction of the Marqujs 
at the abbey, and on the mutual emotions and ap- 
parent dislike of La Motte and himself; and under 
these circumstances, it equally excited her surprise 
that La Motte should choose, and that the Marquis 
should permit him, to remain in his territory. 

Her mind returned the oftener, perhaps, to this 
subject, because it was connected with Theodore ; 
but it returned unconscious of the idea which at- 
tracted it. She attributed the interest she felt in 
the affair to her anxiety for the welfare of La Motte, 
and for her own future destination, which was now 
so deeply involved in his. Sometimes, indeed, she 
caught herself busy in conjecture as to the degree 
of relationship in which Theodore stood to the 
Marquis; but she immediately checked her thoughts, 
and severely blamed herself for having suTOred 
them to stray to an object which she perceived wa? 
too dangerous to her peace. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Present fean 
Are ksft than horrible imagkuagsi 

A FEW days after the occurrence related^n the pf e- 
ceding chapter, as Adeline was alone in her chain* 
ber, she was roused from a reverie by a trampling 
of horsey near the gate ; and on looking from the 
casement she saw the Marquis de Montalt enter the 
abbey. This circumstance surprised her, and an 
emotion, whose cause she did not trouble herself to 
inquire for^ made her instantly retreat from the 
window. The same cause, however, led her thither 
again as hastily ; but the object of her search did 
not appear, and she was in no haste to retire. 

As she stood musing and dtsi^ointed, the Mar- 
quis came out with La Motte, and immediately 
looking up, saw Adeline and bowed. She returned 
his compliment respectfuUv, and withdrew from the 
window, vexed at having oeen seen there. They 
went into the forest, but the Marquis's s^tendants 
did not, as before, follow them thither. When they 
returned, which was not till afler a considerable 
time^ the Marquis immediately mounted his horse 
and rode away. 

For the remainder of the day La Motte appeared 
gloomy and silent, and was frequently lost in 
thought. Adeline observed him with particular 
attention and concern : she perceived that he was 
always more melancholy after an interview with the 
Marquis, and was now surprised to hear that the 
latter had appointed to dine the next day at the 
abbey. 

When La Motte mentioned this, he added some 
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high eulogiums on tbe character of the Marquis, 
and particularly praised his generosity and noble- 
ness of soul. . At this instant, Adeline recollected 
the anecdotes she bad tormerly heard concerning 
the abbey, and they threw a shadow over the 
brightness of that excellence which La Motte now 
celebrated. The account, however, did not appear 
to deserve much credit ; a part of it, as far as a 
negative will admit of demonstration, having been 
already proved false ; for it had been reported that 
the abbey was haunted, and no supernatural ap* 
pearance liad ever been observed by the present in* 
habitants* 

Adeline, however, ventured to inquire whether it 
was the present Marquis of whom those injurious 
reports had been raised ? La Motte answered her 
with a smile of ridicule : Stones of ghosts and hofo« 
goblins have always been admired and cherished by 
the vulgar, said he; I am inclined to rely upon my 
own experience, at least as much as upon the ac« 
counts of these peasants ; if you have seen any thing 
to corroborate these accounts, pray inform me (^ 
it, that I may establish my faith. 

ITou mistake me. Sir, said she, it was not con* 
eerning supernatural agency that I would inquire ; 
J alluded to a diiferent part of the report, which 
fainted that some person had been confined here 
by order of the Marquis, who was said to have died 
un£jiirly : this was alleged as a reason for the 
Marquis's having abandoned the abbey. 

AU the mere coinage of idleness, said La Motte ; 
a romantic tale to excite wonder : to see the Marquis 
is alone sufficient to refute this ; and if we credit 
half the number of those stories that spring from the 
same source, we prove ourselves little superior to 
%he simpletons who invent them. Your good sease^ 

m3 
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Adeline, I think» will teach you the merit of dis- 
belief* 

Adelioe blushed and was silent ; but La Motte s 
defence of the Mart^uis appeared much warmer and 
more diffuse than was consistent with his own dia^ 
position, or required by the occasion : his former 
conversation with Louis occurred to her, and she 
was the more surprised at what passed at present. 

She looked forward to the morrow with a mixture 
of pain and pleasure ; the expectation of seeing 
agam the young chevalier occupying her thoughts, 
and agitating them with a various .emotion : — now 
she feared his presence, and now she doubted whe- 
iher he would come. At length she observed this, 
and blushed to find how much he engaged her at- 
tention. The morrow arrived — the Marquis came 
•—but he came alone ; and the sunshine of Ade- 
line's mind was clouded, though she was able to 
wear her usual air of cheerfulness. The Marquis 
was polite, affable, and attentive : to manners the 
most easy and elegant, was added the last refine- 
ment of polished life. His conversation was lively, 
amusing, sometimes even witty, and discovered 
great knowledge of the world; or, what is ofleu mis- 
taken for it, an acquaintance with the higher cir- 
cles, and with the topics of the day. 

Here La Motte was also qualified to converse 
with him, and they entered into a discussion of the 
t^haracters and manners of the age with great spirit 
and some humour. Madame La Motte had not 
seen her husband so cheerful since they left Paris, 
and sometimes she could almost fancy she was 
there. Adeline listened, till the cheerfulness which 
she had at first only assumed became real. The 
address of the Marquis was- so insinuating and 
affable, that her reserve insensibly gave way befpra 
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It, gtid beif Aaliirol yiyacity cetumed ha loB|;-lost 

At parting, tihe Marq^i8 told La Motte he rc- 
joiceid at having found so agreeable a neighbour. 
La Motte bowed. I shaU sonetiineB visit you, con- 
tinued he, and I lament that I cannot at present in- 
vite Madame La Motte and h&c fair friend to my 
chateau ; but it is undergoing some repairs, which 
make it but an uncomfortable residence. 

The vivacity of La Motte disappeared with his 
gueat, and he soon relapsed into fits of silence and 
abstraction. The Marquis is a very agreeable man, 
said Madame La Motte. Yery agreeable, replied 
iie. And seems to have an excellent heart, she re- 
sumed. An excellent one, said La Motte. 

You seem .discomposed, my dear ; what has dis- 
turbed you ? 

Not in the least — I was only thinking, that with 
suoh agreeable talents and such an excellent heart, 
it was a pity the Marquis should--* 

What ? my dear, said Madame with impatience. 
That the Marquis should— should suffer this abbey 
to fall into ruins, replied La Motte. 

Is that all ? said Madame with disappointmoit.— 
That is all, upon my honour, said La Motte, and left 

,the room. 

Adeline's spirits, no longer supported by the ani- 
mated conversation of the Marquis, sunk into lan- 
guor, and when .he departed she walked pensively 
into the forest. She followed a little romantic path 
that wound along the margin of the stream and 
was overhung with deep shades. The tranquillity 
of the scene, which autumn now touched with her 
swbetest tints, softened her mind to a tender kind 
of melancholy ; and she suffered a tear, which she 
.knfiw not wherefore had stolen into her eye, to 
tremble there unchecked. She cam^ to a litttQ 

Ma 
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lonely recess formed by high trees; the wind 
sighed mournfully among the branches^ and as it 
•waved their lofty heads scattered their leaves to the 
ground. She seated herself on a bank beneath, and 
indulged the melancholy reflections that pressed on 
her mind. 

O! could I dive into futurity and behold the 
events which await me ! said she ; I should per- 
haps, by constant contemplation, be enabled to 
meet them with fortitude. An orphan in this wide 
world — thrown upon the friendship of strangers for 
comfort^ and upon their bounty for the- very means 
of existence, what but evil have I to expect ? Alas, 
my father! how could you thus abandon your child 
— ^how leave her to the storms of life-* to sink, per- 
haps, beneath them ? alas, I have no friend ! 

She was interrupted by a rustling among the 
fallen leaves ; she turned her head, and perceiving 
the Marquis's young friend, arose to depart. Par- 
don this intrusion, said he, your voice attracted me 
hither, and your words detained me : my offence, 
however, brmgs with it its own punishment ; having 
learned your sorrows — how can I help feeling them 
myself? would that my sympathy or my suffering 
could rescue you from them !— He hesitated^ — 
Would that I could deserve the title of your friend, 
and be thought worthy of it by yourself! 
• The confusion of Adeline's thoughts could scarce- 
ly permit her to reply ; she trembled, and gently 
withdrew her hand, which he had taken while he 
spoke. You have perhaps heard. Sir, more than is 
true : I am indeed not happy; but a moment of de- 
jection has made me unjust, and I am less unfortu- 
nate than I have represented. When I said I had 
no friend, I was ungrateful to the kindness of Mon- 
sieur and Madame La Motte, who have been more 
l^ban friends — ^have been aa parents to me. 
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tf SO, I honour them, cried Theodore with 
urarmth ; and if I did not feel it to be presumptioOf 
I would ask why you are unhappy? — But— be 
paused. , Adeline, raising her eyes, saw him gazing 
upon her with intense and eager anxiety, and her 
looks were again fixed upon the ground. I have 
pained you, said Theodore, by an improper reouest. 
Can you forgive me, and also when I add, tnat it 
was an interest in your welfare which urged my inr 
quiry ? - 

Forgiveness, Sir, it is unnecessary to ask ; I am 
certainly obliged by the compassion you express. 
But the evening is cold, if you please we will walk 
towards the abbey. As they moved on, Theodora 
was for some time silent. At length. It was but 
lately that I solicited your pardon, said he, and I 
shall now perhaps have need of it again ; but you 
will do me the justice to believe that 1 have a strong 
and indeed a pressing renson to inquire how nearly 
you aie related to Monsieur La iVfotte. 

We are not at all related, said Adeline ; but the 
service he has done me I can never repay, and I 
hope my gratitude will teach me never to forget 

it. 

Indeed! said Theodore, surprised: and may I 
ask how long you have known him ? 

Rather, Sir, let me ask why these questions should 
be necessary. 

You are just, said he, with an air of self-condem* 
nation, my conduct has deserved this reproof; I 
should have 'been more explicit. He looked as if 
his mind was labouring with something which be 
was unwilling to express. But you know not how 
delicately I am circumstanced, continued he; 
yet I will aver that my questions are prompted by 
the tender^st interest m your happiness — and even 
by niiy fears for your safety. Adeline started. I fei^r 
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you afe deceived, said he, I fear there's danger 
near you. 

AaeHne stopped, and looking earnestlj at hiiir> 
begged he would explain himself. She suspected 
that some mischief threatened La Motte ; and Theo- 
dore eontinuing silent, she repeated her request, 
if La Motte is concerned in this danger, said she, 
let me entreat yoii to acquaint him with it imme- 
dtately ; he has but too many misfortunes to ap- 
prehend. 

•ExceJHent Adeline ! cried Theodore, that heart 
must be adamant that would injure you. How ^hsfi 
I hint what I fear is too true, and how forbear to 
warn you of your danger without— He was inter- 
rupted, by a step among the trees, and presently 
after saw La Motte cross into the path they were 
in. Adeline felt confused at being thus seen with 
the chevalier, and was'hastening to join La Motte; 
but Theodore detained her, and entreated a mo- 
ment's attention. There is now no time to explain 
mysieJf, said he ; yet what I would say is of the ut- 
most consequence to yoursdf. 

Promise, therefore, to meet me in some part of 
the forest at about this time to-morrow evening ; 
you will then, I hope, be convinced that my cour 
duct is directed neither by common circumstances 
ndr common regard. Adeline shuddered at the idea 
of making an appointment ; she hesitated, and at 
length entreated Theodore not to delay till to-mor* 
row an explanation which appeared to be so im- 

Sortant, but to follow La Motte and inform him of 
is danger immediately. It is not with La Motte 
I would speak, replied Theodore ; I know of no 
danger that threatens him — but he approaches, be 
quick, lovely Adeline, and promise to meet me. 

I do promise, said Adeline with a faltering 
Tojce ; I will come to the spot where you found me 
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this evening, an hour earlier to-morrow. Saving 
thiS) she withdrew her trembling band, which Tnet * 
dore had pnessed to his lips jn token of acknowx 
ledgement, and he immediately disappeared. 

La Motte now ap}iroached Adeline, .who, fear* 
ing that he had seen '^flieodore, was in some confu* 
sion. Whither is Louis gone so fast? said La 
Motte. She rejoi(;ed to find his mistake^ and suffered 
him to remain in it. They walked pensively to* 
wards the abbey, where Adeline, too much occu- 
pied by her own thoughts to bear company, retired 
to her chamber. She ruminated upon the words of 
Theodore ; and the more she considered them, the 
more she was perplexed. Sometimes she blamed 
herself for havmg made an appointment, doubting 
whether he had not solicited it for the purpose of 
pleading a pasion; and now delicacy checked tliis 
thought, and made her vexed that she had presumed 
upon having inspired one. She recollected the se- 
rious earnestness of his voice and manner when he 
entreated her to meet him ; and as they convinced 
her of the importance of the subject, she shuddered 
at a danger which she could not comprehend, look* 
ing forward to the morrow with anxious impatience* 

Sometimes too a remembrance of the tender in* 
terest he had expressed for her welfare, and of hii 
correspondent look and air, would steal across her 
memory, awakening a pleasing emotion and a la- 
tent hope that she. was not indifferent to him. From 
reflections like these she was roused by a summons 
to supper : — the repast was a melancholy one, it 
being the last evening of Louis's stay at the abbey. 
Adeline, who esteemed him, regretted his depar- 
ture, while his eyes were often bent on her with a 
look which seemed to express that be was about to 
leave the object of his affection. She endeavoured 
\)y b^r cheerfulness to re-aniipate the whole party» 
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and especially Madame La Motte, who frequentlj 
shed tears. We shall soon meet again, said Ade- 
line, I trust, in happier drcumstances. La Motte 
sighed. The countenance of Louis brightened at 
her words. Do you wish it? said he with peculiar 
emphasis. Most certainly I do, she replied : can 
you doubt my regard for my best friends ? 

I cannot doubt any thing that is good of you, 
$aid he. 

You forget you have left Paris, said La Motte to 
his spn, while a faint smile crossed his face ; such a 
compliment would there be in character with the 
place — in these solitary woods it is quite outre. 

The language of admiration is not always that of 
compliment, Sir, said Louis. Adeline, willing to 
change the discourse, asked to what part of France 
he was going. He replied that his regiment was 
now at Peronne, and he should go immediately 
thither. After some mention of indifferent subjects, 
the family withdrew for the night to their several 
chambers. 

The approaching departure of her son occupied 
the thoughts of Madame La Motte, and she appeared 
at breakfast with eyes swoln with weeping. The 
pale countenance of Louis seemed to indicate that 
lie had rested no better than his mother. Whei| 
breakfast was over, Adeline retired for a while, that 
$he might not interrupt by her presence their last 
conversi^ion. As she walked on the lawn before the 
abbey she returned in thought to the occurrence of 
yesterday evening, and her impatience for the ap- 
pointed interview increased. She was soon joined 
by Louis. It' was unkind of you to leave iis, said 
he, in the last moments of my stay. Could I hope 
that you would sometimes remember me when I 
am far away, I should depart with less sorrow. He 
tlien i^xpressed his concern at leaving her: and 
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though he had hkherto armed hii&self withrtaoiu* 
tion to forbear a direct avowal of an attaehmenty 
which must be fruitless, his heart now yielded to 
die force of passion, aod he told what Adeline 
every xnooient feared to hear. 

This declarationi said Adeline, endeavouring to 
overcome the agitation it excited, gives me inex* 
pressible concern. 

O, say not so ! interrupted Louis, but give aie 
sone slender hope to support me in the miseries of 
absence. Say that you do not hate rae-^Sav — 

That I do most readily say, replied Adeline in 
a tremulous voice ; if it will giv« you pleasure to be 
assured of my esteem and friendship — ^receive this 
assurance :•— as the son of my best benefactws, you 
are entitled to 

Name not benefits, said Louis, your merits outrun 
them all : and suffer me to hope for a sentiment lesa 
cool than that of friendship, as well as to believe 
tiiat I do not owe your approbation of me to the 
actions of others. I have long borne my passion ia 
silence, because I foresaw the difficulties that would 
attend it ; nay, 1 have even dared to endeavour to 
overcome it : 1 have dared to believe it possible-^ 
forgive the supposition, that I could forget yoa«**-> 
and 

You distress me, interrupted Adeline ; this is a 
conversation which I ought not to hear. I am above 
disguise, and therefore .assure you that, thoi^h 
your virtues will always command my esteem, you 
nave nothing to hope from my love. Were it even 
otherwise, our circumstances would efifectualiy de- 
cide for us. If you are really my friend, you will 
n^ce that I am spared this strug^ between afi'ec* 
tion and prudence. Let me hope also, that time 
will teach you to reduce love within the limits oi 
friendship. 
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Never^ cried Louis vehemently : were this pos- 
sible, my passion would be unworthy of its object* 
While he spoke, Adeline's favourite fawn came 
bounding towards her. This circumstance affected 
Louis even to tears. This little animal, said he, af* 
ter a short pause, first conducted me to you : it was 
witness to that happy moment whf>n I lirst saw you 
surrounded by attractions too powerful for my heart ; 
that moment is now ftesh in my memory, and the 
creature comes even to witness this sad one of my 
departure. Grief interrupted his utterance. 

When he recovered his voice, he said, Adeline ! 
when you looic upon your Httle favourite end caress 
it, remember the unhappy Louis, who will then be 
&r— far from you. Do not deny me the poor con- 
solation of believing this ! 

I shall not require such a monitor to remind me 
of you, said Adeline with a suiiie; your eiccellenc 
parents and your own merits have sufficient claiia 
upon my remembrance. Could I see your natural 
good sense resume its influence over passion, my sa- 
tisfaction would equal my esteem for you. 
' Do not hope it, said Louis, nor wiJl 1 wish if ; for 
passion here is virtue. As he spoke he saw La Motte 
torn round an angle of the abbey. The moments are 
precious, said he, I am interrupted. O ! Adeline, 
&rewel ! andsay that you will sometimes think of me. 
' Farewel, said Adeline, who ^as affected by his 
distress -^farewell and peace attend yoii. I will think 
of you with theaffection of a sister. — He sigheddeep- 
ly and pressed herhand ; when La Motte, winding 
round another projection of the ruin, again appeared. 
Adeline left them together, and withdrew to her 
chambier, oppressed by the scene. Louis's passion 
and her esteem were too sincere not to inspire her 
with a stropgidegree of pity for his unhappy attach- 
meut. She remained m her chamber till he had 
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quitted the abbey, unwilling to subject him or her- 
self to the pain of a formal parting. / 

As evening and the hour of appointment drevr 
nigh, Adeline*^ impatience increased ; yet when 
the time arriyed, her resolution failed, and she fal- 
tered from her purpose. There was something of 
indelicacy and dissimulation in an appointed inter- 
view on htr part, that shocked her. 8ne recollected 
the tenderness of Theodore's manner, and several 
little circumstances which seemed to indicate that 
his heart was not unconcerned in the event. Again 
she was inclined to doubt whether he had not ob- 
tained her consent tothismeetinguponsomeground- 
leSs suspicion ; and she almost determined not to 
go : yet it Was possible Theodore's assertion might 
be sincere, and ner danger real : the chance of this 
made her delicate scruples appear ridiculous ; she 
wondered that she had for a moment suffered them 
to weigh against so serious an interest, and blaming 
herself for the delay they had occasioned, hastened 
to the place of appomtment. 

The little path which led to this spot, was silent 
and solitary, and when she reached the recess The- 
odore had not arrived. A transient pride made her 
unwilling he should find that she was more punctual 
to his appointment than himself; and she turned 
from the recess into a track which wound among 
the trees to the right. Having walked some way 
without seeing any person or hearing a footstep, 
die returned ; but he was not come, and she agam 
left the place. A second time she came back, and 
< Theodore was still absent. Recollecting the time 
at which she had quitted the abbey, she grew un- 
easy, and calculated that the hour appointed was 
now much exceeded. She was offended and per- 
plexed; but she seated herself on the turf, and was 
resolved to wait the event. After remaining here 
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till the fall of twilight in fruitless expectation^ her 
pride became more alarmed ; she feared that he 
had discovered something of the partiality he had 
inspired; and believing that he now treated her with 
purposed neglect, she quitted the place with dis- 
gust and self-accusation. 

When these ^motions subsided, and reason re- 
sunied its influence, she blushed for what she term- 
ed this childish effervescence of self-love. She re- 
collected, ' as if for the first time, these words of 
Theodore : I fear you are deceived, and that some 
danger is near you. Her judgement now acquitted 
the offender, and she saw only the friend. The 
import of these words, whose truth she no longer 
doubted, again alarmed hei\ Why did he trouble 
himself to come from the chateau, on purpose to 
hint her danger, if he did not wish to preserve her ? 
And if he wished to preserve^er, what but necessi- 
ty could have withheld him from the appointment? 

These reflections decided her at once. She re- 
solved to repair on the following day at the same 
hour to the recess, whither the interest which she 
believed hii^ to take in her fate would no doubt 
conduct him in the hope of meeting her. That some 
evil hovered over her she could not disbelieve, but 
whatii might be she was unable to guess. Mon- 
sieur and Madame La Motte were her friends, and 
who else, removed as she now thought herself, be- 
yond the reach of her father, could injure her ? But 
why did Theodore say she was deceived? She found 
it impossible to extricate herself from the labyrinth 
of conjecture, but endeavoured to commaiKl her 
anxiety till the following evening. In the mean 
time she engaged herself in efforts to amuse Ma- 
dame La Motte, who required some relief after the 
departure of her son. 
, Thus oppressed by her own cares and interested 
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by those of Madame La Motte, Adeline retired to 
rest. She soon lost her recollection; but it was onljr 
to fail into harassed slumbers, such as but too oilea 
h^unt the couch of the unhappy. At length her 
perturbed fancy suggested the following dream. 

She thought she was in a large old chamber be* 
longing to the abbey, more ancient and desolate, 
though in part furnished, than any she had yet 
seen. It was strongly barricadoed, yet no person 
appeared. While she stood musing and surveying 
the apartment, she heard a low voice call her; and 
looking towards the place whence it came, she per« 
ceived by the dim light of a lamp a figure stretched 
on a bed that lay on the floor. The voice called 
again ; and approaching the bed, she distinctly saw 
the features of a man who appeared to be dying. A 
ghastly paleness overspread his countenance, yet 
there was an expression of mildness and dignity in 
it, which strongly interested her. 

While she looked on him his features changed, 
and seemed convulsed in the agonies of death. The 
spectacle shocked her, and she started back; but he 
suddenly stretched forth his hand, and seizing hers, 
grasped it with violence : she struggled in terror to 
disengage herself ; and again looking on his face> 
saw a man who appeared to be about thirty, with 
the same features, but in full health, and of a fnost 
benign countenance. He smiled tenderly upon her^ 
and moved his lips as if to speak, when the floor of 
the chamber suddenly opened and he sunk from her 
view. The effort she made to save herself from foU 
lowing awoke her. — This dream had so strongly 
impressed her fancy, that it was some time before 
she could overcome the terror it occasioned, or 
even be perfectly convinced she was in her own 
apartment. At length, however, she composed her« 
9elf to sleep ; again she fell. into a dream. 

k2 
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She thought she was bewildered io some wind** 
ing passages of the abbey ; that it ^as almost dark, 
and that she wandered about a considerable time 
without being able to fiod a door. Suddenly she 
heard a bell toll from above, and soon after a con- 
fusion of distant voices. She redoubled her efforts 
to extricate herself. Presently all was still ; and at 
length wearied with the search, she sat down on a 
^tep that crossed the passage. She had not been 
long here when she saw a light glimmer at a di- 
stance on the walls ; but a turn in the passage, which 
was very long, prevented her seeing from what it 
proceeded. It continued to glimmer faintly for some 
time and then grew, stronger, when she saw a man 
enter the passage habited in a long black cloak 
like those usually worn by attendants at funerals, 
find bearing a torch. He called to her to follow him, 
and led her through a long passage to the foot of a 
staircase. Here . she feared to proceed, and was 
funning :back, when the man suddenly turned to 
pursue her ; and with the terror which this occa- 
sioned she awoke. 

Shocked by these visions, and more so by their 
seeming connection, which now struck her, she en- 
deavoured to continue awake, lest their terrific 
im^es should again haunt her mind : after some 
time, however, her harassed spirits again sunk into 
slumber, though not to repose. 

She DOW thought herself in a large old gallery, 
and saw at one end of it a chamber door standing a 
little open and a light within : she went towards it, 
and perceived the man she had before seen, standing 
at the door and beckoning her towards him. With 
the inconsistency so common in dreams, she no lon- 
ger endeavoured to avoid him, but advancing, fol- 
lowed him into a suite of very ancient apartments 
bung with black apd lighted up as if for a funeral. 
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SiiU he led her on, till she found herself in the same 
chamber she reinembered to have seen in her 
former dream : a coffin covered with a pall stood at 
the further end of the room; soine lights and seve- 
ral persons surrounded it, who appeared to be in 
great distress. 

Suddenly she thought these persons were aN gone« 
and that she was left alone ; that she went up to the 
coffin, and while she gazed upon it, she heard a voice 
speak, as if from within, but saw nobody. The roan 
she had before seen, soon afler stood by the coffin^ 
and lifting the pall, she saw beneath it a ^ead per-r 
son, whom she thought to be the dying chevalier 
she had seen in her former dream : his features wer^ 
gunk in death, bu^ they were yet serene. While 
she looked at him, a stream of blood gushed from 
his side, and descending to the floor the whole chami 
ber was ovei'flowed ; at the same time some words 
were uttered in the voice she heard before; but the 
holrror of the scene so entirely overcame her, that 
fihe started and awoke. 

*When she had recovered her recollection, she 
raised herself in the bed, to be convinced it was a 
dream she had witnessed; and the agitation of her 
spirits was so great, that she feared to be alone, and 
almost determined to call Annette. The features 
pf the deceased person, and the chamber where he 
jay, were strongly impressed upon her memory, 
and she still thought she heard the voice and saw 
the countenance which her dipeam represented. The 
longer she cqnsidered these dreams, the more she 
was surprised ; they were so very terrible, returned 
so often, and seemed to be so connected with eaeh 
Other, that she co.uld scarcely think them accidenr 
tal ; yet why they should be supernatural, sl^e cpvilC^ 
uq\ tell. She slept nq mpre th^t Qi^ht^ 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 



-When these prodigies 



Do so conjointly meet, let not men say. 

These are their reasons ; they are naturals 

For I b^pve they are portentous things. 

Julius Cjesau^ 

When Adeline appeared at breakfast, her harass- 
ed' and languid countenance struck Madame La 
Motte, who inquired if she was ill, Adeline, forcing 
a smile upon her features, said she had pot rested 
well, for that she had had very disturbed dreams: 
she was about to describe them, but a strong and 
involuntary impulse prevented her» At the same 
time La Motte ridiculed her concern so unmerci- 
fully, that she was almost ashamed tP have m^n^ 
tioned it, and tried to overcooje the remembrance 
of its cause. 

After breakfast, she endeavoured to employ her 
thoughts by conversing with Madame La Motte; 
but they were really engaged by the incidents of 
the last two days, .the circumstance of her dreams, 
and her conjectures concerning the information to 
be communicated to her by Theodore. They had 
thus sat for some time, when a sound of voices arose 
from the great gate of the abbey ; and on going to 
the casement, Adeline saw the Marquis and his 
jAttendants <vi the lawn below. The portal of tlie 
abbey concealed several people from her view, and 
among these it was possible might be Theodore, 
who had not yet appeared : she continued to look 
for him with great anxiety, till the Marquis enter- 
zed the hall with La Motte and some other persons, 
soon after which Madame went to receive hira, and 
Adeline retwed to her o^n apartment. 
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A message from La Motte, however, soon called 
her to joiu the party, where she vainly hoped to 
find Theodore. The Marquis arose as she ap- 
proached, and, having paid her some general com- 
pliments, the conversation took a very lively turn. 
Adeline, finding it impossible to counterfeit cheer- 
fulness while her heart was sinking with anxiety 
and disappointment, took little part in it : Theodore 
was not once named. She would have asked con- 
<;erning him, had it been possible to inquire with 
propriety ; but she was obliged to content herself 
with hoping,, first, that he would arrive before 
dinner, and then before the departure of the Mar- 
quis. . 

Thus the day passed in expectation and disap- 
pointment. The evening was now approaching, 
and she was condemned to remain in the presence 
of the Marquis, apparently listening to a conversa- 
tion which, in truth, she scarcely heard, while the 
opportunity was perhaps escaping that would de- 
cide her fate. She was suddenly relieved from this 
state of torture, and thrown into one, if possible, 
still more distressing. 

The Marquis inquired for Louis, and being in- 
formed of his departure, mentioned that Theodore 
Peyrou had that morning set out for his regiment 
in a distant province. He lamented the loss lie 
should sustain by his absence ; and expressed some 
very flattering praise of his talents. The shock of 
this intelligence overpowered the long-agitated 
spirits of Adeline : the blood forsook her cheeks, 
and a sudden faintness came over her, from which 
she recovered only to a consciousness of having dis- 
covered her emotion, and the danger of relapsing 
into a second fit. 

She retired to her chamber, where being once 
more aloqe, her oppressed heart found reUef froqa 
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tears, in which she freely indulged. Ideas crowded 
1^0 fast upon her mind, that it was long ere she 
could arrange them so as to produce any thing like 
reasoning. She endeavoured to account for the ab- 
rupt departure of Theodore. Is it possible, said she, 
that he should take an interest in my welfare, and 
yet leave me exposed to the full force of a danger 
which he himself foresaw ? Or am I to believe that 
he has trifled with my simplicity for an idle frolic, 
and has now lefl me to the wondering apprehension 
he has raised ? Impossible ! a countenance so noble, 
and a manner so amiable, could never disguise a 
heart capable of forming so despicable a design, 
^o ! — whatever is reserved for me, let me not re- 
linquish the pleasure of believing that he is worthy 
of my esteem. 

She was awakened from thoughts like these by a 
peal of distant thunder, and now perceived that the' 
gloominess of evening was deepened by the coming 
storm ; it rolled onward, and soon after the light- 
ning began to flash along the chamber. Adeline 
was superior to the affectation of fear, and was not 
apt to be terrified ; but she now felt it unpleasant 
to be alone, and hoping that the Marquis might 
have left the abbey, she went down to tne sitting- 
room: but the threatening aspect' of thelieavens 
had hitherto detained him, and now the evening 
tempest made him rejoice that he had not quitted a 
shelter. The storm continued, and night came on. 
La Motte pressed hjs guest to take a bed at the ab- 
bey, and he at length consented ; a circumstance 
which threw Madame La Motte into some perplex-, 
ity as to the accommodation to be afforded him^ 
After some time she arranged the affair to her sa- 
tisfaction; resigning her own apartment to the 
Marquis, and that of Louis to two of his superior 
attendants; Adeline, it was further settled, should 
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mve up her room to Monmeur and Madame La 
•Motte, Bnd remove to an inner chamber, where a 
small bed; usually occupied by Annette, was placed 
for her. 

At supper the Marquis was less gav than usual ; 
he 'frequently addressed Adeline, and his look and 
manner seemed to express the tender interest which 
her indisposition, for she still appeared pale and 
languid, had excited. Adeline, as usual, made an 
eftbrt to forget her anxiety and appear happy: 
•but the veil of assumed cheerfulness was too thia 
to conceal the features of sorrow ; and her feeble 
smiles only added a peculiar softness to her air. 
The Marquis conversed with her on a variety of sub- 
jects, ana displayed an elegant mind. The obser- 
vations of Adeline, which, when called upon, she 
gave with reluctant modesty, in words at once sim- 
ple and forceful, seemed to excite his admiration, 
which he sometimes betrayed by an inadvertent ex- 
pression. 

Adeline retired early to her room, which adjoined 
on one side to Madame La Motte's, and . on the 
other to the closet formerly mentioned. It was spa- 
4:iou8 and lofly, and what little furniture it con- 
tained was falling to decay ; but perhaps the pre- 
sent tone of her spirits might contribute more than 
these circumstances to give that air of melancholy 
which seemed to reign in it. She was unwilling to 
go to bed, lest the dreams that had lately pursued 
her should return ; and determined to sit up till she 
found herself oppressed by sleep, when it was pro- 
bable her rest would be profound. She placed the 
light on a sm^U table, and taking a book, continued 
to read for above an hour, till her mind refused any 
longer to abstract itself from its own cares, and she 
^at tor some time leaning pensivfily on her arm. 

The wind was high, and as it :)yhistied through 
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the desolate apartment, and shook the feeble doon^ 
she oflen started, and sometimes even thought she 
heard sighs between the pauses of the gust ; but she 
checked these iUusions, which the hour of the night 
and her own melancholy imagination conspired to 
raise. As she sat musing, her eyes fixed on the 
opposite wall, she perceived the arras, with which 
the room was hung, wavetmckwards and forwards ; 
flh^ continued to observe it for some minutes, and 
then rose to examine it further* It was moved by 
the wind ; and she blushed at the momentary fear 
it had excited : but she observed that the tapestry 
was more strongly agitated in one particular place 
than elsewhere, and a noise that s^^emed something 
more than that of the wind issued thence. The 
old bedstead, which La Motte had found in this 
apartment, had been removed to accommodate 
Adeline, and it was behind the place where this had 
stood, that the wind seemed to rush with particu-> 
lar force : curiosity prompted her to examine still 
further ; she felt about the tapestry, and perceiving 
the wall behind shake under her hand, she liflted the 
arras, and discovered a small door, whose loosened 
hinges admitted the wind, and occasioned the noise 
ahe had heard. 

The door was held only by a b(^t, having undrawn 
which, and brought the light, she descended by a 
few steps into Mother chamber: she instantly re- 
membered her dreams. The chamber was not 
much like that in which she had seen the dying 
chevalier, and afterwards the bier ; but it gare her 
a confused remembrance of one through which she 
had passed. Holding up the light to examine it 
more fqlly, she was convinced by its structure that 
it was part of the ancient foundation. A shattered 
casement, placed high from the floor, seemed 
to be the only opening to admit light. She -ob^ 
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venred a door on the opposite side of the apartment ; 
and after some moments of hesitation gained cou* 
tage, and determined to purstie the inquiry. A 
mystery seems to hang over these chambers, said 
she, which it is perhaps my lot to develop ; I will 
at least see to what that door leads. . 

She stepped forward, and having unclosed it, pro* 
ceeded with faltering steps along a suite of apart- 
ments, resembling the first in style and condition^ 
and terminating in one exactly like that where her 
dream had represented the dying person ; the re* 
membrance struck so forcibly upon her imagination, 
that she was in danger oi Minting; and looking 
roiHid the room, almost expected to see the phan- 
tom of her dream. 

Unable to quit the place, she sat down on some 
old lumber to recover herself, while her spirits were 
nearly overcome by a superstitious dread, such as 
she had never felt before. She wondered to what 
part of the abbey these chambers belonged, and 
that they had so long escaped detection. The case* 
ments were all too high to afford any information 
from without. When she was sufficiently composed 
to consider the direction of the rooms and tne si- 
tuation of the abbey, there appeared not a doubt 
that they formed an interior part of the original 
building. 

As these reflections passed over her mind, a sud- 
den gleam of moonlight fell upon some object with- 
out the casement. Being now sufficiently com- 
posed to wish to pursue the inquiry^ and believing 
this object might afford her some means of learning 
the situation of these rooms, she combated her rC" 
maining: terrors; and in order to distinguish it 
more clearly,, removed the light to an outer cham- 
ber ; but before she could return, a heavy cloud was 
driven over the face of the moon» and aU wiliiout 
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was perfectly dark ; she stood for sooie momeats 
waiting a returning gleam, but the obscurity con" 
tinued. As she went softly back for the Hgnt, her 
foot sturobledover something on the floor; and while 
she stooped to examine it, the moon again shone, 
so that she could distinguish through the casement 
the eastern towers of the abbey. This discovery 
con6rhaed her former conjectures concerning the 
interior situation of these apartments. The obscu« 
rity of the place prevented her discovering what it 
was that had impeded her steps, but having brought 
the light forward, she perceived on the floor an old 
dagger: with a trembling hand she took it up, and 
upon a closer view perceived that it was spotted and 
stained with rust. 

Shocked and surprised, she looked round the 
room for some object that might Confirm or destroy 
the dreadful suspicion which now rushed upon her 
mind ; but she saw only a great chair with broken 
arms, that stood in one corner of the room, and a 
table in a condition equally shattered, except that 
in another part lay a confused heap of things, which 
appeared to be old lumber. She went up to it, 
and perceived a broken bedstead, with some decayed 
remnants of furniture, covered with dust and cob* 
webs, and which seemed indeed as if they had not 
been moved for many years. Desirous, however, of 
examining further, she attempted to rais6 what ap« 
peared to have been part of the bedstead ; but it 
slipped from her hand, and, rolling to the floor, 
brousht with it some of the remaining lumber, 
Adeline started aside and saved herself; and when 
the noise it made had ceased, she heard a small 
rustling sound, and as she was about to leave the 
chamber, saw sometliing falling gently among the 
lumber. 

It wBB a small roll of paper, tied with a string. 
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end covered with dust. Adeline took it up, and 
on opening it perceived a hand writing. She at- 
tempted to read it, but the part of the manuscript 
she looked at was so much obliterated, that, she found 
this difficult, though what few words were legible im* 

Eressed her with curiosity and terror, and induced 
er to return with it immediately to her chamber. 
Having reached her own room, she fastened tl^e 
private door, and let the arras fall over it as before* 
it was now midnight. The stillness of the hour, 
interrupted only at .intervals by the hollow sighings 
of the blast, heightened the solemnity of Adeline's 
feelings. She wished she was not alone, and before 
she proceeded to look, into the manuscript, listened 
whether Madame La Motte was yet in her cham- 
ber : — not the least sound was heard, and she gently 
opened the door. The profound silence witljiin al- 
most convinced her that no person was there t but 
willing to be furtlier satisfied, she brought the light 
^nd found the room empty. The lateness of the 
hour made her wonder that Madame La Motte was 
.not in her chamber, and she proceeded to the 
top of the tower stairs, to hearken if any person wajs 
stirring. 

She heard the sound of voices from below, and, 
amongst the rest, that of La Motte speaking in his 
usual tone. Being now satisfied that all was well> 
she turned towards her room, when she heard the 
Idarquis pronounce, her name with very unusual 
empl^asis. She paused. I adore her, pursued he, 
and by Heaven — He was interrupted by La Motte^^ 
My Lord, remember your promise. 

I do, replied the Marquis, and I will abide by it*; 
But we trifle. To-morrow I will declare myself^ 
and I shall then know both what to hope and how 
to act. Adeline trembled so excessively, that she 
could scarcely support herself: she wished to re- 
volt. XLllU o 
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turn to her chamber ; yet she was too much totef* 
^ted ia the words she had heard, not to be anx- 
ious to have them mare fully explained. There wu 
an interval of silence, after which they conversed in 
a lower tone* Adeline remembered the hints of 
Theodore, and determined, if possible, to be re- 
lieved ^om the terrible suspense she now suffered. 
She stole softly down a few steps, that she might 
catch the accents of the speakers, but they were so 
low that she could only now and then distinguish 
a few words. Her father, say you? said the Mar*- 
quis. Yes, my Lord, her father. I am weU in- 
formed of what I say. Adeline shuddered at the 
mention of her father, a new terror seized her, and 
with increasing eagerness she endeavoured to di- 
stinguish their words, but for some time found ihk 
to be impossible. Here is no time to be lost, said 
the Marquis, to-morrow then. — She heard LaMotte 
rise, and believing it was to leave the room, she 
hurried up the steps, and having reached her cham- 
ber, sunk almost lifeless in a chair. 
• It was her father only of whom she thought. 
She doubted not that he had pursued and discover- 
ed her retreat ; and though Uiis conduct appeared 
very inconsistent with his former behaviour in 
abandoning her to strangers, her fears suggested 
that it would terminate in some new cruelty. She 
did not hesitate to pronounce this the danger of 
which Theodore had warned her ; but it was im- 
possible to surmise how he had gained his Igiow^ 
ledge of it, or bow he had become sufficiently ac* 
quainted with her stoiy, except through La Motte, 
her apparent friend and protector, whom she was 
thus, though unwillingly,led to suspectof treach^i^. 
Why, indeed, should La Motte conceal from her 
only his knowledge of her fath^'s intention, unless 
he>> designed to deliver her into hii hands? Tet it 
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"vnn long ere she could bring herself to believe this- 
conclusion possible. To discover depravity in those 
vrhom we have loved^ is one of the most exquisite 
tortures to a virtuous mind, and the conviction is 
often rejected before it is finally admitted. 

The words of Theodore, which told her he was 
i*earful she was deceived, confirmed. this most pain- 
ful apprehension of La Motte, with another yet 
more distressing, that Madame La Motte was also 
united against her. This thought, for a ir.oment» 
subdued terror and lef^ her only grief; she wept 
bitterly. Is this human nature ? cried she. Ami 
doomed to find every body deceitful ? An unex- 
pected discovery pf \ice in those whom we have 
admired, inclines us to extend our censure of the 
individual to the species ; we henceforth contemo 
appearances, and too hastily conclude that no per- 
son is to be trusted. 

Adeline determined to throw herself at the' feet 
of La Motte on the following morning, and im- 
plore his pity and protection. Her mind was now 
too much agitated by her own interests to permit 
-her to examine the manuscripts, and she sat musing 
in her chair till she heard the steps of Madame La 
Motte, when she retired to bed. La Motte soon 
after came up to his chamber ; and Adeline, the 
mild, persecuted Adeline, who had now passed two 
days of torturing anxiety and one night of terrific 
visions, endeavoured to compose her mind to sleep* 
In the present state of her spirits she quickly 
caught alarm, and she had scarcely fallen into a 
slumber when she was roused by a loud and un- 
common noise. She listened, and thought the 
sound came from the apartments below, but in a 
few minutes there was a hasty knocking at the door 
of La Motte's chamber. 

* La Motte, who had just fallen asleep^ was not 

o2 
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easily to be roused; but tbe knocking increased with 
such violence, that Adeline, extremely terrified, 
arose and went to tbe door that opened from her 
chamber into his, with a design to* call hitn. She 
was stopped by the voice ol' the Marquis, i^hich 
she now clearly distinguished at the door. He call- 
ed to La Motto to rise immediately ; and Madame 
La Motte endeavoured at the same time to rouse 
her husband, who at length awoke in much alarm, 
and sooa after joining the Marquis, they went down 
stairs together. Adeline now dressed herself, as 
well as her trembligg hands would permit, and went 
into the adjoining chamber, where she found Ma< 
dame La Motte extremely surprised and terrified. 

The Marquis in the mean time told La Motte, 
with great agitation, that he recollected having ap- 
pointed some persons to meet him upon business of 
importance early in the morning, and* it was there*- 
fore necessary for him to set off for his chateau 
immediately. As he said this, and desired that his 
servants might be called, La Motte could not help 
observing the ashy paleness of his countenance, or 
expressing some apprehension that his Lordship was 
ill. The Marquis assured him he was perfectly wel)» 
but desired that he might set out immediately. 
Peter was now ordered to call the other servants, and 
the Marquis having refused to take any refreshment, 
' bade La Motte a hasty adieu, and 6& soon as his 
people were ready left the abbey. 

La Motte returned to his chamber, musing on 
the abrupt departure of his guest, whose emotion 
appeared much too strong to proceed from the 
cause assigned. He appeased the anxiety of Ma- 
dame La Motte, and at thesame time excited her sur- 
prise by acquainting her with the occasion of the 
late disturbance. Adeline, who had retired from 
the chamber on the approach of La Motte, looked 
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out' from her window on hearing the trampling of 
tiorses. It was the Marquis and his people, who 
just then passed at a little distance. Unable to 
distinguish who the persons were, she was alarmed 
at observing such a party about the abbey at that 
hour, and calling to inform La Motte of the cir- 
cumstance, was made acquainted with what had 
passed. 

At length she retired to her bed, and her slum* 
bers were this night undisturbed by dreams. 

When she ar^se in the morning, she observed La 
Motte walking alone in the avenue below, and she 
hastened to seize the opportunity which now offered 
of pleading her cause. She approached him with 
faltering steps, while the paleness and timidity of 
her countenance discovered the disorder of her 
xnind. Her first words, without entering upon any 
explanation, implored his compassion. La Motte 
stopped, and looking earnestly in her face, inquir* 
ed whether any part of his conduct towards her 
merited the suspicion which her request implied. 
Adeline for a moment blushed that she had doubted 
his integrity, but the words she had overheard re- 
turned to her memory. 

Your behaviour. Sir, said she, I acknowledge to 
have been kind and generous, beyond what 1 .had 
a right to expect, but — and she paused. She knew 
not how to mention what she blushed to believe* 
La Motte continued to ^aze on her in jsiient expecta* 
tion, and at length desired her to proceed and ex- 
plain her meaning. She entreated that he would 
protect her from her father. La Motte looked sur- 
prised and confused. Your father ! said he. Yes, 
Sir, replied Adeline ; I ani not ignorant that he has 
discovered my retreat : I have every thing to dread 
from a parent who has treated me with such cruel* 

o3 
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ty as you was witness of; and I again implore that 
you will save me from his hands. 

La Motte stood fixed in thought, and Adeline 
continued her endeavours to interest his pity. What 
reason have you to suppose, or rather how have 
you learned, that your father pursues you ? The 
question confused Adeline, who blushed to acknow- 
ledge that she had overheard his discourse, and 
disdained to invent or utter a falsity : at length she 
confessed the truth. The countenance of La Motte 
instantly changed to a savage fierceness, and, sharp- 
ly rebuking her for a conduct to which she had 
been rather tempted by chance than prompted by 
design, he inquired what she had overheard that 
could so much alarm her. She faithfully repeated 
the substance of the incoherent sentences that had 
met her ear ; — while she spoke, he regarded her with 
a fixed attention. And was this all you heard ? Is 
it from these few words that you draw such a po- 
sitive conclusion? Examine them, and you will 
find they do not justify it. 

She now perceived, what the fervour of her fears 
had not permitted her to observe before, that the 
words, unconnectedly as she heard them, imported 
little, and that her imagination had filled up the 
void in the sentences, so as to suggest the evil apt 
prehended. Notwithstanding this, her fears were 
little abated. Your apprehensions are, doubtless, 
now removed, resumed La Motte ; but to give you 
a proof of the sincerity which you have ventured 
to question, 1 will tell you they were just. You 
seem alarmed, and with reason. Your father has 
discovered your residence, and has already demand- 
ed you. ' It is true, that from a motive of compas- 
sion I have refused to resign you, but I have neither 
' authority to withhold nor means to defend you« 
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When he comes to enforce his demand, you wiU 
perceive this. Prepare yourself therefore for the 
evil, which you see is inevitable. 

Adeline for some time could speak only by her 
tears. At length, with a fortitude which despair 
had roused, she said, I resign myself to the will of 
Heaven ! La Motte gazed on her in silence, and a 
strong emotion appeared in his countenance. He 
forbore, however, to renew the discourse, and with- 
drew to the abbey, leaving Adeline in the avenue^ 
absorbed in grief. 

A summons to breakfast hastened her to the par- 
lour, where she passed the morning in conversation 
with Madame La Motte, to whom she told all her 
apprehensions, and expressed all her sorrow. Pity 
and superficial consolation were all that Madame La 
Motte could offer, though apparently much affected 
by Adeline's discourse. Thus the hours passed 
heavily away, while the anxiety of Ade ine conti- 
nued to increase, and the moment of her fate seem- 
ed fast approaching. Dinner was scarcely over, 
when Adeline was surprised to see tlie Marquis ar- 
rive. He entered the room with his usual ease, and 
apologizing for the disturbance he had occasioned 
on the preceding night, repeated what he had before 
told La Motte. 

The remembrance of the conversation she had 
overheard, at first gave Adeline some confusion, 
and withdrew her mind from a sense of the evils to 
be apprehended from her father. The Marquis, 
who was, as usual, attentive to Adehne, seemed 
affected by her apparent indisposition, and ex- 
pressed much concern for that dejection of spirits 
which, notwithstanding every effort, her manner 
betrayed. When Madame La Motte withdrew, 
Adeline would have followed her;. but the Marquis 
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enf r :ated a few moinenU' attentioDy and 1^ hef 
back to her seat* La Motte immediatelj disap- 
peared. 

Adeline knew too wd] what wonld be the purport 
of the Marquis*s disconne, and his words soon in* 
creased the confusion which her fears had occasiono 
ed* While he was declaring the ardour of his pas- 
sion in such terms as but too often make vehemence 
pass for sincerity, Adeline, to whom this declara- 
tion, if honourable, was distressing, and if dishonour- 
able was shocking, interrupted him and thanked 
him for the offer of a distinction which, with a mo- 
dest but determined air, she said she must refuse* 
She rose to withdraw. Stay, too lovely Adeline I 
said he, and if compassion tor my su&rings will 
Dot interest you in my favour, allow a consideration 
of your own dangers to do so. Monsieur La Motte 
has informed me of your misfortunes, and of the 
evil that now threatens you; accept from me the 
protection which he cannot afford. 

Adeline continued to move towards the door, 
when the Marquis threw himself at her feet, and 
seizing her hand impressed it with kisses. She strug- 
gled to disengage herself. Hear roe, charming Ade- 
line! hear me, cried the Marquis ; I exist but for 
you. Listen to my entreaties, and my fortune shall 
be yours* Do not drive me to despair by ill-judged 
rigour, or, because — 

My Lord, interrupted Adeline with an air of in- 
effable dignity, and still affecting to believe his 
proposal honourable, I am sensible of the genero« 
sity of your conduct, and also flattered by the di- 
stinction you offer me ; I will therefore say some- 
thing more than is necessary to a bare expression 
of the denial which I must continue to give* lean 
not bestow my heart. You can not obtain more 
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than my esteem, to which, indeed, nothing can so 
much contribute as a forbearance from any similar 
offers in future. 

She again attempted to go, but the Marquis pre- 
vented her; and, after some hesitation, again urged 
his suit, though in terms that would no longer allow 
her to misunderstand him. Tears swelled into her 
eyes, but she endeavoured to check them ; and with 
a look in which grief and indignation seemed to 
struggle for pre-eminence, she said, My Lord, this 
is unworthy of reply, let me pass. 

For a moment he was awed by the dignity of her 
manner, and he threw himself at her feet to implore 
forgiveness. But she waved her hand in silence, 
and hurried from the room. When she reached her 
chamber she locked the door, and, sinking into a 
chair, yielded W the sorrow that pressea at her 
heart. And it was not the least of her sorrow to 
suspect that La Motte was unworthy of her confi- 
dence ; for it was almost impossible that he could 
be ignorant of the real designs of the Marquis. Ma- 
dame La Motte, she believed, was imposed upon by 
a specious pretence of honourable attachment ; and 
thus was she spared the pang which a doubt of her 
integrity would have added. 

She threw a trembling glance upon the prospect 
around her. On one side was her father, whose 
cruelty had already been but too plainly manifested ; 
and on the other, the Marquis pursuing her with in- 
sult and vicious passion. She resolved to acquaint 
Madame La Motte with the purport of the late t:on* 
versation, and, in the hope of her protection and 
sympathy, she wiped away her tears, and was 
leaving the room just as Madame La Motte enter* 
ed it. While Adeline related what had passed, her 
friend wept, and appeared to suffer great agitation. 

ii\^ endeavoured to comfort her> and pronaised to 
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use her influence in persuading La Motte to pro* 
iiibit the addresses of the Marquis. You know, noj 
dear^ added Madame, that our present circum- 
stances oblige us to preserve terms with the Mar- 
quis, and you wiil therefore suffer as little resent- 
ment to appear in your manner towards him as 
possible; conduct yourself with your usual ease in 
|iis presence, and I doubt not this affair wiH pass 
over without subjecting you to further solicita- 
tion. 

Ah, Madam ! said Adeline, how hard is the task 
you assign me ! I entreat you that I may never 
more be subjected to the humiliation of being in 
bis presence, — that, whenever he visits the abbey, I 
may be suffered to remain in my chamber. 

This, said Madame La Motte, 1 would most rea* 
dily consent to, would our situation permit it. But 
you well know pur asylum in this abbey depends 
ypon the good-will of th9 Marquis, which we must 
not wantonly lose ; and surely suqh a conduct as 
you propose would endanger this. Let us use milder 
measures, and we shall preserve bis friendship 
without subjecting you to any serious evil. Appear 
with your usual complacence : the task is not so 
difficult as you imagme. 

Adeline i^ighed. I obey you, Madam, said she ; 
it is my duty to do so : but I may be pardoned tor 
saying— it is with extreme reluctance, Madame 
La Motte promised to go immediately. to her hus- 
band; and Adeline departed, though not convinced 
of her safety, yet somewhat more at ease. 

She soon after saw the Marquis depart ; and as 
^here now appeared to be no obstacle to the return 
of Madame La Motte, she expected her ^vith ex- 
treme impatience. After thus waiting near an 
hour in her chamber, she was at length summoned 
(p the parlour^ and |;here ^und Mcmsi<?ur ha^ Mptte 
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alfine* Ke arose upon her entri^ce, and for some 
minutes paced the room in silence. He then seated 
himself, and addressed her : What you have men- 
tioned to Madame La Motte, said he» would give 
me mudh concern, did I consider the behaviour of 
the Marquis in a light so serious as she does. I 
know that young ladies are apt to misconstrue the 
unqaeaning gallantry of fashionable manners ; and 
you, Adeline, can never be too cautious in distin- 
guishing between a levity of this kind and a mo^e 
serious address. 

Adeline was surprised and offended that La Motte 
should think so lightly both of her understanding 
and disposition as his speech implied. Is it possible, 
Sir, said she, that you have been apprized of the 
Marquis's conduct? 

It is very possible, and very certain, replied La 
Motte with some asperity ; and very possible^ also, 
that I may see this affair with a judgement less dis- 
coloured by prejudice than you do. But, however, 
I shall not dispute this pomt ; I shall only request 
that, since you are acquainted with the emergency 
of my circumstances, you will conform to them^ 
and not, by an ill-timed resentment^ expose me to 
the enmity of the Marquis. He is now pay friend^ 
and it is necessary to my safety that he should con- 
tinue- such ; but if I suffer any part of my family 
to treat him with rudeness, I must expect to see 
him my enemy. You may surely treat him with 
complaisance. Adeline thought the term rudeness a 
harsn one as La Motte applied it, but she forbore 
from any expression of dii^leasure. I could have 
wished. Sir, said she, for the privilege of retiring^ 
whenever the Marquis appeared ; but since you be- 
lieve this conduct would &&ct your interest, 1 ought 
to submit* 

This prudence and good- will delights me^ said La 
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Hotte ; and since you wish to serve me, knowtbat 
you cannot more eifectually do it than by treating 
the Marquis as a friend. The word Jriend, as. it 
stood connected with the Marquis, sounded disso- 
tiantly to Adeline's ear ; she hesitated, and looked 
at La Motte. As ^our friend, Sir, said she, I will 
endeavour to — ^treat him as mine, she would have 
said, but she found it impossible to finish the sen- 
tence. She entreated his protection from the power 
of her father. 

What protection I can afford is yours, said La 
Motte ; but you know how destitute I am both of 
the right and the means of resisting him, and also 
how much I require protection myself. Since he 
has discovered your retreat, he is probably not ig- 
norant of the circumstances which detain me here; 
and if I oppose him, he may betray me to the offi- 
cers of the law, as the surest method of obtaining 
possession of you. We are encompassed with dan- 
gers, continued La Motte ; would I could see any 
method of extricating ourselves \ 

Quit this abbey, said Adeline, and seek an asy- 
lum in Switzerland or Germany ; you will then be 
freed from further obligation .to the Marquis and 
from the persecution you dread. Pardon me for 
thus offering advice, which is certainly in some de- 
gree prompted by a sense of my own safety, but 
which, at the same time,* seems to afford the only 
means of ensuring yours. 

Your plan is reasonable, said La Motte, had I 
money to execute it. As it is, I must be contented 
to remain here as little known as possible, and de- 
fend myself by making those who know me my 
friends. Chiefly I must endeavour to preserve the 
favour of the Marquis : he may do much, should 
your father even pursue desperate measures, but 
why do 1 talk thus? your father may ere this have 
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Commenced these measures, and the effects of hia 
vengeance may now be hanging over my head. My 
regard for you, Adeline, has exposed me to this ; 
had I resigned you to his will, I should have remained 
secure. 

Adeline was so much affected by this instance of 
La Motto's kindness, which she could not doubt, 
that «he was unable to express her sense of it. When 
she could speak, she uttered her gratitude in the 
most lively terms* — Are you sincere in these ex- 
pressions } said La Motte. 

Is it possible I can be less than sincere? replied 
Adeline, weeping at the idea of ingratitude.— Sen« 
timents are easily pronounced, said La Motte,though 
they may have no connexion with the heart ; I be- 
lieve then! to be sincere so far only as they influ- 
ence our actions. 

What mean you, Sir? said Adeline with surprise. 
I mean to inquire whether, if an opportunity 
should ever offer of thus proving your* gratitude, 
you would adhere to your sentiments ? 

Name one that I shall refuse, said A<ieline with 
energ)^ 

If, for instance, the Marquis should hereafter 
avow a serious passion for you, and offer you his 
hand, would no petty resentment, no lurking pre- 
possession for some more happy lover prompt you 
to refuse it? 

Adeline blushed, and fixed her eyes on the ground* 
You have, indeed. Sir, named the only means I 
should reject of evincing my sincerity. The Mar- 
quis I can never love, nor, to speak sincerely, ever 
esteem. I confess the peace of one's whole life i» 
too much to sacrifice even to gratitude.— La Motte 
looked displeased. 'Tis as I thought, said he ; these 
delicate sentiments make a fineappearance in speech, 
and render the person who utters them innoitely 

VOL* XLllt. P 
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amiable; but briog them to the test of action, and 
they dissolve into air, leaviog only the wreck of 
vanity behind* 

This unjust sarcasm brought tears to her eyes* 
Since your safety, Sir, depends upon my conduct* 
said she, resign roe to my father : I am willing to 
return to him, since my stay here must involve you 
In new misfortune : let me not prove myself un- 
worthy of the protection I have hitherto expert- 
enced, by preferring my own welfare to yours. When 
I am gone, you will have no reason to apprehend 
the Marquis's displeasure, which you may prdiably 
incur if 1 stay here : for I feel it impossible that I 
could even consent to receive his addresses, how- 
ever honourable were his views. 

La Motte seemed hurt and alarmed. This must 
not be, said he; let us not harass ourselves by 
stating possible evils^ and then, to avoid them, fly 
to those which are cerfain. No, Adeline, though 
you are ready to sacrifice yourself to my safety, I 
will not suffer you to do so ;— I will not yield you 
to your father, but upon compulsion. Be satisfied, 
therefore, upon this point. The only return I ask^ 
is a civil deportment towards the Marquis. 

I will endeavour to obey you, Sir, said Adeline.— 
^adame La Motte now entered the room^ and this 
conversation ceased. Adeline passed the evening in 
melancholy thoughts, and retired as soon as possi- 
ble to her cliamber, eager to seek in sleep a refuge 
from sorrow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Full many a melancholy night 

He watc*h*(l the slow return of light, 
/ind sought the powers of sleep ; 

To spread a momentary calm 

O'er his sad couch, and in the balm 
Of bland oblivion's dews qis burping e^es to steep. 

Wartok, 

The MS. found by Adeline the preceding nighty 
had several times occurred to her recollection in the 
course of the day ; but she had thep beep either too 
much interested by the events of the moment, or 
too apprehensive of interruption, to attempt a per- 
^sa) of it. She now took it from the drawer iq 
which it had been deposited, and, intending only ta 
look cursorily over the few first pages, sat down 
with it by her bed side. 

She opened it with an eagerness of inquiry which 
the discoloured and almost obliterated ink but slow- 
ly gratified. The first words on the page were en- 
tirely lost, but those that appeared to commence 
the x^^rrative were s^ follows ; 

O! ye, whoever ye are, whom ch^ce or misn 
fortune may hereafter conduct to this spot— to yoii^ 
I speak — to you reveal the story of my wrongs, and 
ask you to avenge them. Vain hope ! yet it imparts 
some comfort to believe it possible that what 1 no«f^ 
wriie may one day meet the eye of a feilow-crea- 
ture ; thfit the wK^rds which tell my sufferings, may 
one day draw pity from the feeling b^art. 

Yet stay your tears— ^your pity now is useless ; 
long since have the pangs Qf misery ceased ;; the 

?2 
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voice of complaining is passed away. It is weak- 
ness to wish tor compassion which cannot be felt 
till I shall sink in the repose of death, and taste> I 
hope, the happiness of eternity ! 

Know then, that on the night of the twelfth of 
October, in the year 1642, J was arrested on the 
road toCaux, — and on the very spot where acolumn 
is erected to the memory of the immortal Henry, — 
by four ruffians, who, after disabling my servant, 
bore me through wilds and woods to this abbey. 
Their demeanour was aot that of common banditti, 
and I soon perceived thpy were employed by a su- 
perior power to perpetrate some dreadful purpose. 
Entreaties and bribes were vainly offered them to 
discover their employer and abandon their design; 
they would not reveal even the least circumstance 
of their intentions. 

But when, afler a long journey, they arrived at 
this edifice, their base employer was at once reveal- 
ed, and his horrid scheme but too well understood. 
What a moment was that! AH the thunders of hea- 
ven seemed launched at this defenceless head ! O ! 
fortitude ! ner\e my heart to 

Adeline's light was now expiring in the socket, 
and the paleness of the ink, so feebly shone upon, 
baffled her efforts to discriminate the letters : it was 
impossible to procure a light from below, without 
discovering that she was yet up ; a circumstance 
which would excite surprise, and lead to explana- 
tions such as she did not wish to enter upon. Thus 
compelled to suspend the inquiry, which so many 
attendant circumstances had rendered awfully in-* 
teresting, she retired to her humble bed. 

What she had read of the M S. awakened a dread* 
ful interest in the fate of the writer, and called up 
terrific images to her mind. In these apartments l-^ 
said she ; and she shuddered an4 closed her eye&« 
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At length she heard Madame La Motte enter her 
chamber, and the phantoms of fear beginning to 
dissipate, left her to I'epose. 

In the morning she was awakened by Madame 
La Motte, and found to her disappointment that 
she had slept so much beyond her usual time as to 
be unable to renew the perusal of the MS.-^La Motte 
appeared uncommonly gloomy, and Madame wore 
an' air of melancholy, which Adeline attributed to 
the concern she felt for her. Breakfast was scarcely 
over, when the sound of horses* feet announced the 
arrival of a stranger ; and Adeline from the oriel 
recess of the hall saw the Marquis alight. She re« 
treated with precipitation, and, forgetting the re- 
quest of La Motte, was hastening to her chamber : 
but the Marquis was already in the hall; and seeing 
her leaving it, turned to La Motte with a look of 
inquiry. La Motte called her back, and by a frown 
too intelligent reminded her of her promise. She 
summoned all her spirits to her aid, but advanced, 
notwithstanding, invisible emotion; while the Maf*^ 
quis addressed her as usual, the same easy gaiety 
playing upon his countenance and directing hia 
manner. 

Adeline was surprised and shocked at this careless 
confidence, which, however, by awakeningherpride» 
communicated to her an air of dignity that abashed 
him. He spoke with hesitation, and frequently ap« 
peared abstracted from the subject of discourse. 
At length arising, he begged Adeline would favour 
him with a few moments' conversation. Monsieur 
and Madame La Motte were now leaving the room, 
when Adeline^ turning to the Marquis, told him 
she would not hear any conversation except in the 
presence of her fciends. But she said it in vain, 
for they were gone ; and La Motte, as he withdrew, 
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expressed by bis looks how much an attempt to 
follow would displease him. 

She sat for some time in silence and trembling 
expectation. I am sensible, said the Marquis at 
length, that the conduct to which the ardour of my 
passion lately betrayed me, has injured me in your 
opinion, and that you will not easily restore me to 
your esteem ; but I trust the offer which I now 
make you, both of my title and fortune, will suffici- 
ently prove the sincerity of my attachment, and atone 
for the transgression which love only prompted. 

Afler this specimen of common-place verbosity, 
which the Marquis se6med to consider as a prelude 
to triumph, he attempted to impress a kiss upon the 
hand of Adeline, who, withdrawing it hastily, said, 
You are already, my Lord, acquainted with my sen- 
timents upon this subject, and it is almost unneces- 
sary for me now to repeat that I cannot accept the 
honour you offer me. 

Explain yourself, lovely Adeline ! I am ignorant 
that till now- 1 ever made you this offer. 

Most true, Sir, said Adeline; and you do well to 
remind me of this, since, after having hefard your 
former proposal, lean not listen for a moment to any 
other. She rose to quit the room. Stay, Madam, 
said the Marquis, with a look in which offended 
pride struggled to conceal itself; do not suffer an 
extravagant resentment to operate against your true 
interests ; recollect the dangers that surround you, 
and consider the value of an oiler which may afford 
you at least an honourable asylum. 
. My misfortunes, ray Lord, whatever they are, I 
have never obtruded upon you ; you will therefore 
excuse my observing, that your present mention of 
tkem conveys a much greater appearance of insult 
than compassion. The Marquis, though with evi- 
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dent confusion, was going to reply ; but Adeline 
would not be detained, and retired to her chamber. 
iDestitute as she was, her heart revolted from the 
proposal of the Marquis, and she determined never 
to accept it. To her dislike of his general disposi- 
tion, and the aversion excited by his late offer, waa 
added, indeed, the influence of a prior attachment, 
and of a remembrance which she found it impos* 
sible to erase from her heart. 

The Marquis staid to dine, and in consideration 
of La Motte, Adeline appeared at table, where the 
former gazed upon her with such frequent and silent 
earnestness, that her distress became insupportable ; 
and when the cloth was drawn, she instantly retired. 
Madame La Motte soon followed, and it was not till 
evening that she had an opportunity of returning to 
the MS. When Monsieur and Madame La Motte 
were in their chamber^ and all was still, she drew 
forth the narrative, and trimming her lamp, sa^ 
down to read as follows : 

The ruffians unbound me from my horse, and led 
me through the hall up the spiral staircase ot the 
abbey : resistance was useless ; but I looked around 
in the hope of seeing some person less obdurate 
than the men who brought me hither; some one^ 
who might be sensible to pity, and capable at least 
of civil treatment. I looked in vain ; no person ap- 
peared : and this circumstance confirmed my worst 
apprehensions. The secrecy of the business fore- 
told a horrible conclusion. Having passed some 
chambers, they stopped in one hung with old tapes- 
try. I inquired why we did not go on, and was told 
I should soon know. 

At that moment I expected to see the instrument 
of death uplifted, and silently recommended myself 
to God. But death, was not then designed for me; 
they raised the arras, and discovered a door, which 
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they then opened. Seizing my arms, thev led me 
through a suite of dismal chambers beyond. Hav« 
ing reached the furthest of tliese, they again stop- 
ped : the horrid gloom of the place seemed con. 
genial' to murder, and inspired deadly thoughts. 
Again I looked round for the instrument of destruc- 
tion, and again I was respited. I supplicated to 
}cnow what was designed me ; it was now unneces- 
sary to ask who was the author of the design. They 
#ere silent to my question^ but at length told me 
this chamber was my prison. Having said this, and 
aet down a jug of water, they left the room, and I 
heard the door barred upon me. 

O sound of despair I O moment of unutteral^le 
anguish ! The. pang of death itself is surely not su- 
perior to that 1 then suffered. Shut out from day, 
from friends, from life-^/or siich I mmtjbretel it — 
in the prime of my years, in the height of my trans- 
gressions, and left to imagine horrors more terrible 
than any, perhaps, which certainty could give — I 
sink beneath the— 

Here several pages of the manuscript were decay- 
ed with damp, and totally illegible. With much 
dilBculty Adeline made out the following lines : 

Three days have now passed in solitude and si- 
lence: the horrors of death are ever before my eyes, 
let me endeavour to prepare for the dreadftil change! 
When I Rwake in the morning I think I shall not 
live to see another night ; and when night returns, 
that I must never more unclose my eyes on morning. 
Why am I brought hilher — why confined chus rigor- 
ously—but for death ! Yet what action of my life has 

deserved this at the hand of a fellow creature? 

Of 

# # 41 « 
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O my children ! O friends far distant ! I shall 
never seeyou more — ^never more receive the parting 
look of kindness — never bestow a parting blessing I 
—Ye know not my wretched state— alas ! ye can- 
not know it by human means. Ye believe me hap* 
py, or ye would fly to my relief. I know that what 
I now write cannot avail me, yet there is comfort 
in pouring ibrth my griefs ; and I bless that man^ 
less savage than his fellows, who has supplied md 
these means of recording them. Alas ! ne knows 
full well, that from this indulgence he has nothing 
to fear. My pen can call no friends to succour me* 
nor reveal my danger ere it is too late. O ! ye, 
who may hereafter read what I now write, give a 
tear to my sufferings : I have wept often for the 
distresses of my fellow-creatures i 

Adeline paused. Here the wretched writer ap- 
pealed dn*ect]y to lier heart ; he spoke in the ener* 
gy of truth, and, by a strong illusion of fancy, it 
seemed as if his past suffering were at this moment 
present. She was for some time unable to proceed^ 
and sat in musing sorrow. In these very apart* 
xpents, said «he, this poor sufferer was confined—* 
here h^^Adeline started, and thought she heard a 
sound ; but the stillness of the night was undisturb- 
ed. — ^In these very chambers, said she, these lines 
were written— these lines, from which he then de- 
rived a comfort in believing they would hereafter be 
read by some pitying eye : this time is now come. 
Your miseries, O injured being ! are lamented 
where they were endured* Here^ where you suffered, 
I weep for your sufferings ! 

Her imagination was now strongly impressed, 
and to her distempered senses the suggestions of a 
bewildered mind appeared with the force of re- 
ality. Again she started and listened, and thought 
she heard Here distinctly repeated by a whisper 
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immediately behind her« The terror of the thought, 
however; was but momentary, she knew it could 
pot be ; convinced that her fancy had deceived her, 
she took up the MS. and again began to re^d. 

For what am I reserved ! Why this delay ? If I 
fiLXQ to die— why not quickly? Three weeks have I 
flow passed within these walls, during which time 
no look of pity has softened my afflictions ; no voice, 
save my owq, has met my ear, The countenances 
of the ruffians who attend me are stern and inflex- 
ible, and their silen^^e is obstinate. This stillness is 
dreadful! O! ye, who haye known what it is to 
live in the depths of solitude, who hay^ passed your 
dreary days without one sound to cheer you : ye, 
•nd ye only, can tell what now I feel ; and ye may 
know hoH^ muph I woh14 ^?)dui^6 U> hear th^ accents 
pf a human v6ice. 

O dire extremity ! Q stat^ of living death ! 
What dreadful stillness ! All aroun4 me is dead ; 
and dp I really exist, or am I but a s^tue f Is this 
a vision ? .Are these things real ? Alas, I am be* 
wildered ! — this death-like and perpetual silence — * 
^is dismal cl^amber — the dread of further suffer- 
ings have disturbed my fancy. O for spme friendly 
breast to lay my weary hefid on ! sqme cordial ac? 
cents to revive mj ^q^I ! * * * » 

k * * * * *# *# 

♦ * * I write by stealth* He who f\irr 
pished me with the means, I fear, has fullered for 
^ome symptoms of pity he may haye discovered for 
me ; I have not seen him for several days : perhaps 
he is inclined to help n)e, *and for that reason is forr 
bid to come. O that hope ! but how vain 1 Never 
more must I quit these walls while life remains, 
^i^other day is gone, and yet I live ; at this time 
fp-morrpw night my su^erines iqay be seeded ix) 
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dealh* I will continue my journal nightly, till the 
hand that writes 3hall be stopped by death ; when 
the journal ceajses, the reader will know I am no 
more. Perhaps these are the last lines I shall ever 
write ♦ * ♦ * ♦ • • ♦ 

Adeline paused, while her tears fell fast. Un-> 
happy man ! she exclaimed : and Wa» there no pity«- 
ing soul to save thee ! Great God ! thy ways are 
wonderful! While she sat musing, her fancy, 
which now wandered in the regions of terror, gra«* 
dually subdued reason. There was a glass before 
her upon the table, and she feared to raise her looks 
towards it, lest some other face than her own should 
meet her eyes : other dreadful ideas and strange 
images of fantastic thought now crossed her mind. 

A hollow sigh seemed to pass near her. Holy 
Virgin, protect me ! cried she, and threw a fearful 
glance round the room ; — this is surely something 
more than fancy. Her fears so far overcame her, 
that she was several times upon the point of calling 
up port of the family ; but unwillingness to disturb 
them, and a dread of ridicule, withheld her. She 
was also afraid to move, and almost to breathe. As 
she listened to the wind that murmured at the case- 
ment of her lonely chamber, she again thought she 
heard a sigh. Her imagination refused any longer 
the control of reason, and, turning her eyes, a fi» 
gure, whose exact form she could not distinguish^ 
appeared to pass along an obscure part of the cham* 
ber : a dreadful chillness came over her, and she 
sat fixed in her chair. Atlength a deep sigh some- 
what relieved her oppressed spirits, and her senses 
seemed to return. 

All remaining quiet, after some time she began 
to question whether her fancy had not deceived her, 
and she so fax conquered her terror as to desist 
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from calUng Madame La Motte : her miiid WA^i 
however, so much disturbed, that she did not ven-* 
ture to trust herself that night again with the MS. ; 
but having spent some time in prayer, and in en-* 
deavouring to compose her spirits, she retired to 
bed. 

When she awoke m the morning, the cheerful 
8Un-beams played upon the casement's, aad dispelled 
tiie illusions of darkness : her mind, soothed and 
invigorated by sleep, rejected the mystic and tur* 
bulent promptings of imagination. She arose re* 
freshed and thankful ; but upon going down to 
t)reakfast, this transient gleam of peace fled upon 
the appearance of the Marquis, whose frequent visits 
at the abbey, afler what had passed, not only dis- 

S leased, but alarmed her. She saw that he was 
etermined to persevere in addressing her ; and the 
boldness and insensibility of this conduct, while it 
Recited her indignation, increased her disgust. In 
pity to La Motte, she endeavoured to conceal these 
emotions, though she now thpught that he required 
too much from her complaisance, and began seri- 
ously to consider how she might avoid the necessity 
of continuing it. The Marquis behaved to her with 
the most respectful attention ; but Adeline was silent 
. and reserved, and seized the first opportunity of 
withdrawing. 

As she passed up the spiral staircase, Peter en- 
tered the hall below, and seeing Adeline, he stop- 
ped and looked earnestly at her: she did not observe 
him, but he called her softly, and she then saw him 
make a signal as if he had something to communi- 
cftte. In the next instant La Motte opened the 
door of the vaulted room, and Peter hastily disap- 
peared. She proceeded to her chamber, ruminating 
upon this signal, and the cautious manner in which 
Peter had given it. 
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■ But her thoughts soon returned to their wbnted 
subjects. Three days were now passed, and she 
heard no intelligence of her father ; she began to 
hope that he had relented from the violent mea-^ 
Sures hinted at by La Mbtte, and that he meant to 
pursue a milder plan : but when she considered hii 
character, this appeared improbable, and she re- 
lapsed into her former fears^ Her residence at the 
abbey was now become painful, from the perse ve* 
ranee of the Marquis and the conduct which La 
Motte obliged her to adopt ; yet she could not think 
without dread of quitting it to return to her fa*- 
tker. 

The image of Theodore often intruded upon her 
busy thoughts, and brought with it a pang which 
his strange departure occasioned. She had a con«* 
fused notion that his fate was somehow connected 
with her own ; and her struggles to prevent the re^ 
membrance of him served only to show how much 
her heart was his. 

To divert her thoughts from these subjects, and 
gratify, the curiosity so Strongly excited on the pre^ 
ceding night, she now took up the MS. but war 
iiindered from opening it by the entrance of Ma-' 
dame La Motte, who came to tell her the Marquis 
was gone* They passed their morning together in 
worTc and general conversation ; La Motte not ap» 
pearing till dinner, when he said little, and Adeline 
Jess. She' asked him, however, if he had heard 
from her father f I have not heard from him, said 
La Motte ; but there is good reason, as I am in- 
formed by the Marquis, to believe he is not far 
off. 

Adeline was shocked, yet she was able to reply 
with becoming firmness^ I have already, Sir, in- 
volved ^ou too much in my distress, and now see 
that resistance will destroy you, without serving 

VOL. xLiii. a 
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me ; I am therefore contented to return to m^ fa<A 
ther, and thus spare you further calamity. 
. This is a rashdeterrainationy replied La Motte; 
and if you pursue it, I fear you will severely repent. 
1 speaK to you as a friend, Adeline, and desire you 
will endeavour to listen to roe without prejudice. 
The Marquis, I find, has oftered you his hand. I 
know not which circumstance most excites my sur- 
prise, that a man of his rank and consequence 
should solicit a marriage with a person without for- 
tune or ostensible connexions, or that a person so 
circumstanced should even for a moment reject the 
advantages thus offered her. You weep, Adeline; 
let me hope that you are convinced of the absurdity 
of this conduct, and will no longer trifie with your 
good fortune. The kindness I have shown you must 
convince you of my regard, and that I have no mo- 
tive for oftering you this advice but your, advantage. 
It is necessary, however, to say, that should your 
father not insist upon your removal, I know not 
how long my circumstances may enable me to afford 
even the humble pittance^ou receive here. Still 
you are silent. 

The anguish which this speech excfted, suppress- 
ed her utterance, and she continued to weep. At 
length she said, Suffer me, Sir, to go back to my fa« 
ther ; I should indeed make an ill return for the 
Idndness you mention, could I wish to stay after 
what you now tell me ; and to accept the Marquis^ 
I feel to be impossible. The remembrance of Theo- 
dore arose to her mind^ and she wept aloud. 

La Motte sat for some time musing. Strange in- 
fatuation ! said he-; is it possible that you can per«. 
sist in this heroism of romance, and prefer a father 
so inhuman as yours, to the Marquis de Montaltl 
a destiny so full of danger^ to a life of splendour 
and delight ! 
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Pardon me, said Adeline ; a marriage with the 
Marquis would be gpleodid, but never happy. His 
f.*haracter excites my aversion, and 1 ^ntfeat, Sir^^ 
fhat he may nq pfior^ be mentipped. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Nor are those empty hearted, whose low ts^^md 
Reveres no hpUpwness. 

The ooHversation related in ^he last chapter was in- 
irrupted by the entrance of Peter, whp, as be lefit; 
the room, looked significantly at Adeline, and al- 
most becl^oned. She was anxious to know what he 
meant, and soon after went into the hall, where she 
found him loitering. The moment he saw her, hf 
made a sign of silpnce, an^ beckoned her into the 
recess. Well, Peter, ^hat is it you would say ? 
^aid Adeline. 

Hush, Ma'roselle^ for heaven's sake speak lower; 
if we should be overheard^ we are all blown up. — 
Adeline begged him to explain wh$it he meant. Yesy 
^la'mselle, that is what 1 have wanted all day long; 
} have watched and watched f(^r an opportunity, 
and looked and Iqpked till I was afraid my master 
himself would see me; but all would not do, you 
would not understand. 

Adeline entreated he would be quick. Yes, Ma'am, 
but I'm so afraid we sha)! be seen ; but I would dq 
much to serve such a good young lady, for I could 
not bear to think of what threatened you, without 
telling you of it. 

For God's sake, said Adelme, speajc quic^tl^^ ii/f 
we sh^Il be interrupted. 

'■ S? 
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Well then ;— but you must first promise by th^ 
Holy Virgin never to say it was I that told you ; 
jpy master would — 

I do, I do ! s^id Adeline. 

Well, then — on Monday evening as I— hark ! did 
not I hear a step ? . do, Ma'amselTe, just .step this 
way to the cloisters : I would not for the world we 
should be seen : Tl} go out at the ball door, and you 
can go through the passage. I would not for the 
world we shoifld be seen. — Adeline was much alarm- 
ed by Peter's words, and hurried to the cloisters. 
He quickly appeared, and, looking cautiously round, 
resumed his discourse. As I was saying, Ma'mselle, 
Monday night, when the Marquis slept here, you 
know be sat up very late, and I can guess, perhaps^ 
the reason of that. Strange things came out, but it 
is not my business to tell all I think. 

Pray do speak to the purpose, said Adeline im- 
patiently; what is this danger which you say threat- 
ens me ? Be quick, or we shall be observed. 

Danger enough, Ma'mselle, replied Peter, if you 
knew all ; and when you do, what will it signify? for 
you can't help yourself. But that's neither here nor 
there ; I was resolved to tell you, though I may re- 
pent it. 

Or rather you are resolved not to tell me, said 
Adeline ; for you have made no progress towards 
it. But what do you mean ? You was speaking of 
the Marquis. 

Hush, Ma'am, not so loud. The Marquis, as I 
said, sat up very late, and my master sat up with 
him. One of his men went to bed in the oak room, 
and the other staid to undress his lord. So as we 
were sitting together — Lord have mercy ! it made 
my hair stand on end ! I tremble yet. So as wq 
were sitting, together, — but as sure as I live yonder 
is my master : I qaught a glimpse of him between 
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^e trees : if he sees me it is all over with us. I'l{ 
tell you another time." So saying, he hurried intq 
the abbey, leaving Adeline in a state of alarm, cu-^ 
riosity, and vexation. She walked out into the fof 
rest ruminating upon Peter's words, and endeavour-^ 
ing \o guess to whptt they alluded : there Madame 
La Motte joined her, and they conversed on variousi 
topics till they reached the abbey. 

Adeline watched in vain through that day for aq 
opportunity of speal^in^ with I*eter. While he 
waited at supper, she occasionally observed 'his 
countenance with great anxiety, hoping it might 
afford her sortifj degree pf intelligence on the sub-? 
ject of her fea^s. When she retired, Madame La 
Motte accompanied her to her chamber, and contir 
nued to converse with her for a considerable timCji 
so that s^e had no means of obtaining an interview 
with Peter.-^Madame La Motte appeared to labouf 
under some great a^iction ; and whei^ Adeline, ndf 
ticing this, entreated to know the cause of her det 
jection, tears started into he^ eyes> and she abruptly 
left the room. • , 

This behaviour of Madame La Motte concurred 
with Peter's discourse to alarm Adeline, who sal 
pensiYely upon her bed, given up to reflection, till 
she was roused by the sound of a clock which stood 
in the room below, and which now struck twelve. 
She was preparing for rest, when she recollected the 
MS. and wtis unable to conclude the night without 
reading it. The firsf words she covild distinguish 
were tlie fqllowing : 

Again 1 return to this poor consolation — again T 
have been permitted to see another day. It is now 
midnight! My solitjary lamp burns beside me; the 
time is awful, but to me the silence of noon is as the 
silence of midnight : a deeper gloom is all in which' 
fhey ^iB&t* The stilly unvarying hours ^e num-s 

tt3i 
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bered only by my sofferingg ! Great God ! when 
shall I be released !***** 

But whence this Btrange confinement ? I have 
never injured him. If death is designed me, why 
this delay ; and for what but death am I brought 
hither ? This abbey — alas ! — Here the MS. was 
again illegible, and for several pages Adeline could 
i^nly make out disjointed sentences. 

O bitter draught ! when, when shall I have rest ? 
O my friends 1 will none of ye fly to aid me ; will 
none of ye avenge my sufferings ? Ah ! when it i^ 
too late — when 1 am gone for ever, ye will endea- 
vour to avenge them. * * * . * 

Once .more is night returned to me. Another 
day has passed in solitude and misery. I have 
climbed to the casement, thinking the view of nature 
would refresh my soul, and somewhat enable me to 
support these afflictions. Alas! even this small 
comfort is denied me, the windows open towards 
other parts of this abbey, and admit only a portion 
of that day which I must never more fully behold. 
Last night! last night ! O scene of horror! 

Adeline shuddered. She feared to read the con:* 
ing sentence, yet curiosity prompted her to proceed, 
3till she paused: an unaccountable dread came 
over her. Some horrid deed has been done here, 
said she ; the reports of the peasants are true : 
murder has been committed. Ihe idea thrilled 
her with horror. She recollected the dagger which 
had impeded her steps in the secret chamber, and 
this circumstance served to confirm her most terri- 
ble conjectures. She wished to examine it, but it 
lay in one of these chambers, and she feared to go 
inquest of it, 
. Wretched, wretched victim 1 sheexclaimed, could 
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no friend rescue thee from destruction ! O that I 
had been near ! Yet what could I have done to save 
thee? Alas! nothing. I forget that even now, per- 
haps, I am, like thee, abandoned to dangers from 
>rhich I have no friend to succour me. Too surely 
I guess the author of thy miseries ! She stopped, 
and thought she heard a sigh, such as on the pre- 
ceding night had passed along the chamber. Her 
blood was chilled, and she sat motionless. The 
lonely situation of her room, remote from the test of 
the family, (for she was now in her old apartment, 
from which Madame La Motte had removed,) who 
were almost beyond call, struck so forcibly upon her 
imagination, that she with difficulty preserved her* 
self from fainting. She sat for a considerable ti^me* 
but all was still. When she was somewhat recovered, 
her first design was to alarm the family ; but further 
reflection again withheld her. 

She endeavoured to compose her spirits, and ad- 
dressed a short prayer to that Being who had 
hitherto protected her in every danger. While she 
was thus employed, her mind gradually became 
elevated and re- assured ; a sublime complacency 
filled her heart, and she sat down once more to 
pursue the narrative. 

Several lines that immediately followed were obli- 
terated.—! 

* * He had told me I shou]d not be per- 
mitted to live long, not more than three days, and 
bad me choose whether I would die by poison or the 
sword. O the agonies of that moment I Great 
God I thou seest my sufferings ! I often viewed, 
with a momentary hope of escaping, the high grated 
windows of my prison — all things within the com** 
pass of possibility I was resolved to try^ and with an 
eager desperation I climbed towards the casements, 
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but my foot slipped, and falling back to the fLooi^^ | 
was stunned by the blow. On recovering, the first 
sounds i heard were the steps of a person entering 
iny prison. A recollection of the past returned, and 
deplorable was ray condition. 1 shuddered at what 
was to come. The same man approached; he, 
looked at me at first with pity, but hfs countenance 
soon recovered its natural ferocity. Yet he did not 
then come to execute the purposes of his employer: 
I am reserved to another day — Great God, thy will 
be done 1 

Adeline could not go on. All the circumstances 
that seemed to. corroborate the fate of this unhappy 
man crowded upon her mind ; — tlie reports conr 
cerning the abbey — the dreams which had forerun 
her discovery of the private apartments — the singut 
lar manner in which she had found the MS. — and 
the apparition which she now believed she had really - 
seen. She blamed herself for not having yet men- 
tioned the discovery of the manuscript and chamrt 
bers to La Motte, and resolved to delav the disclo-; 
sure no longer than the following morning. The 
immediate cares that had occupied her mind^ and| 
a. fear of losing the manuscript before she had 
read it, had hitherto kept her silent. 

Such a combination of circumstances she believed 
could only be produced by some supernatural power, 
operating for the retribution of the guilty. These 
reflections filled her mind with a degree of awe^ 
which the loneliness of the large old chamber in 
which she sat, and the hour of the night, soon 
heightened into terror. She had neiter been super- 
stitious, but circumstances so uncommon hadhitlier- 
to conspired in this affair, that she could not believe 
theni accidental. Her imagination, wrought upon 
by these reflections, again became sensible to every 
impression; she feared to look round; lest she should 
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tLgaln see some dreadful phantom, and she almost 
fancied she heard voices swell in the storm which 
now shook the fabric. 

Still she tried to command her feelings so as to 
aroid disturbing the family; but they became so 
painful, that even the dread of La Motte's ridicule 
had hardly power to prevent her quitting the cham- 
ber^ Her mind was now in such a state, that she 
found it impossible to pursue the story in the MS. 
though, to avoid the tortures of suspense, she had 
attempted i^ She laid it down again, and tried to 
argue herse}f into composure. What have I to fear? 
said she ; I am at least innocent, and 1 shall not be 
punished for the crime of another. 

The violent gust of wind th^t now rushed through 
the whol6 suite of apartments, shook the door that 
led from her late bedchtimber to the private rooms 
so forcibly, that Adeline, unable to remain longer 
In doubt, ran to see from whence the noise issued. 
The arras which concealed the door was violently 
agitated, and she stood for a moment observing it in 
indescribable terror; till believing it was swayed by 
the wind, she made a sudden effort to overcome her 
feelings, and was stooping to raise it. At that in- 
stant she thought she heard a voice. She stopped 
and listened, but every thing was still ; yet appre- 
hension so far overcame her, that she had no power 
either to examine or to leave the chambers. 

In a few moments the voice returned: she was 
now convinced she had not been deceived, for, 
though low, she heard it distinctly, and was almost 
sure it repeated her own pame. So mtich was her 
fancy affected, that she even thought it was the 
same voice she had heard in her dreams. This con- 
viction ^entirely subdued the small remains of her 
courage, and sinking into a chair she lost all re- 
collection. 
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How long she remained in this state she knew 
not ; but when she recovered, she exerted all her 
strength, and reached the winding staircase, where 
sjlie called aloud. No one heard her ; and she has-? 
tpned, as fast as her feebleness would permit, tQ 
the chamber of Madame La Motte. She tapped 
gently at the door, and was answered by Madame, 
who was alarmed at being awakened at so unusua) 
an hour, and belteved that some danger threatened 
her husband. When she understood that it was 
Adeline, and that she was unwell, she quickly camo 
to her relief. The terror that was yet visible in 
Adeline's countenance excited her inquiries, and the 
occasion of it was explained to her. 

Madame was so much discomposed by the rela- 
tion, that she called La Motte frpm hjs bed, who, 
more angry at being disturbed than interested for. 
the agitation he witnessed, reproved Adeline for 
suffering her fancies to overcome l^er reason. She 
now mentioned the discovery she had made of the 
inner chambers and the manuscript, circumstances 
which roused the attention of La Motte so mucli, 
that he desired to see the MS.and resolved to go in^« 
mediately to the apartments described by Adeline* 

Madame La Motte endeavoured to dissuade hin^ 
from his purpose ; but La Motte, with whom op- 
position had always an effect contrary to the on^ 
designed^ and who wished to throw further ridicule 
upon the terrors of Adeline, persisted in his iuten-. 
tion. He called to Peter to attend with a light, and 
insisted that Madame La Motte and Adeline should 
accompany him. Madame La Motte detired to be 
excused, and Adeline at first declared she could 
not go ; but he would be obeyed. 

They ascended the tower, and entered the first 
cdiambers together^ for each of the party was reluc- 
l^ant to be the last ; in the second chamber sil wc^ 
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qtiiet and in order. Adeline presented the MS. and 
pointed to the arras which concealed the door. La 
Motte lifled the arras, and opened the door ; but 
Madame La Motte and Adeline entreated to go no 
further — again he called to them to follow. All 
Was ^uiet in the first chamber: he expressed his 
surprise that the rooms should so long have remained 
undiscovered, and was proceeding to the second, but 
suddenly stopped. We will defer our examination 
till to-morrow, said he, the damps of these apart- 
ments are unwholesome at any time; but they 
strike one more sensibly at night. I am chillea. 
Peter, remember to throw open the windows early * 
in the morning, that the air may circulate. 

Lord bless your honour, said reter, don't you see 
I can't reach them : besides, I don't believe they are 
made to open ; see what strong iron bars there are ; 
the room looks for all the world like a prison : I 
suppose this is the place the people, meant, when 
they said Nobody that had been in ever came out* 
La Motte, who during this speech had been look- 
ing attentively at the high windows, which if he 
had seen them at first he had certainly not observed, 
now interrupted the eloquence of Peter, and badte 
him carry the light before them. They all willingly 
quitted these chambers, and returned to the rooth 
below, where a fire was lighted, and the' patty re- 
mained together for some time. 

La Motte, for reasons best known to himself, at- 
tempted to ridicule the discovery and fears of Ade- 
line, till she, with a seriousness that checked him^ 
entreated he would desist. He was silent; and soon 
af>er, Adeline, encouraged by the return of day- 
light, ventured to her chamber, and for some hours 
experienced the blessing of undisturbed repose. 

On the following day, Adeline*8 first care was to 
obtain an interview with Peter, whom she had some 
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hopes of seeing as she went down stairs : he, hdn^' 
evei'i did not appear ; and she proceeded to the sit- 
ling-rpom, where she found La Motte apparently 
<nuch disturbed. Adeline asked him if he had 
looked at the MS. I have run my eye over it, said 
he, but it is so much obscured by time that it can 
scarcely be deciphered. It appears to exhibit a 
strange romantic story ; and I do not wonder that 
aftelr you had suffered its terrors to impress yowr 
imagination, you fancied you saw spectres, and 
heard wondrous noises. 

Adeline thought La Motte did not choose to be 
' convinced, and she therefore forbore reply. Du- 
ring breakfast she often looked at Peter (who waited) 
with anxious inquiry ; and from his conntenance 
was still more assured that he had something.of 
importance to communicate. In the hope of some 
conversation with him, she left the room as soon as 
possible, and repaired to her favourite avenue, where 
she had not long remained when he appeared. 
— God bless you ! Ma'mselle, said he, I'm sorry I 
frighted you ^q last night. 

'Frighted me, said Adeline ; how was jrou con- 
cerned in that ? 

He then informed her that when he thought Mon- 
sieur and Madame La Motte were asleep, he had 
stolen .to her chamber door, with an intention of 
giving her the sequel of what he had begun in the 
morning ; that he had called several times as loud- 
ly, as he dared; but receiving no answer, he believed 
she was asleep, or did not choose to speak with him, 
and he had therefore left the door. This account 
of the voice she had heard relieved Adeline's spirits ; 
flbe was even surprised that $he did not know it, till 
remembering the perturbation of her mind for some 
- time preceding, this surprise disappeared. 

bhe entreated Peter to be brief iu explaining the 
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danger with which she was threateDed. If you'll 
let me go on my own way, Ma'am, you*ll soon know 
h; but if yoii harry me,- and ask me questions 
here and there, out of their places, I don't know 
what I am saying. 

Be it so, said Adeline ; only remember that we 
may be observed. . 

Yes, Ma'mselle, I'm as much afraid of that as 
you are, for I believe I should be almost as ill off; 
however, that is neither here nor there, bat I'm sure 
if you stay in this old abbey another night it will be 
worse for you ; for, as I £aid before^ I know aU 
about -it. 

What mean you, Peter? 

Why, about this scheme that* s goinff on. 

What then,is my father— ? — Your &ther! inter- 
rupted Peter; Lord bless you, that is all fudge, to 
frighten you : your father, nor nobody else has ever 
sent after you ; I dare say he knows no more of 
you than the Pope does — not be* Adeline looked 
displeased. You trifle, said At\ if you have any 
thing to tell, say it auickly ; I am in haste. 

Bless you, young lady, I meaxit no harm, I hope 
you're not angrjr; but Tm sure you can't deny 
that your father is cruel. But, as I was saying, the 
IVIarciuis de Montalt likes you; and be and my 
majiCer (Peter looked round) have been laying 
tlieir heads together about you. Adeline turned 
pale : she comprehended a part of the trutb> and 
eagerly entreated him to proceeds 

They have been laying their heads together about 
you. This is what Jaques the Marquis's man teljs 
me : Says he, Peter, you little know what is ^img 
on : I could tell all ii I chose it ; but it is not f*}t 
those who are trusted to tell again. I warrant now 
your master is close enough with you. Upon 
which I was piqued» and resolved to make him b^ 

voh, %hnu n 
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Mere I could be trusted as well as he. Perhaptf noff 
sajTS I ; perhaps I know as much as you, though I do 
not choose to brag on't ; and 1 winked. — Do yon so ? 
miys he, then you are closer than I thought for. 
She is a fine girl, says he, — meaning you, Ma'm- 
selle ; but she is nothmg but a poor foundling after 
all, so it does not much signify. I had a mind to 
know further what he meant — so 1 did not knock 
him down. By seeming to know as much as he, I 
at last made him discover all ; and he told me — ^bui 
you look pale, Ma*m8elle, are you ill ? 

No, said Adeline in' a tremulous accent, and 
scarcely able to support Jierself ; pray proceed. 

And he told me that the Marquis had been court- 
ing you a good while, but you would not listen to 
him, and had even pnetended he would marry you, 
and all would not do< As for marriage, says I, I 
suppose she knows the Marchioness is alive; and I'm 
Sure she is not one for his turn upon other terms. 

The Marchioness is really living then ! said Ade- 
line. 

O yes, Ma'mselle! we all know that, and I 
tbought you had known it too.—- We shall see that, 
replies Jaques ; at least, I believe that our master 
will outwit her.— I stared ; 1 could not help it. — 
Aye, savs he, you know your master has agreed 
to give her up to my Lord. 

Good God! what will become of me? exdaimed 
Adeline. 

Aye, Ma'roselle, I am sorry fbr you : but hear 
me out. When Jaques said this, I quite forgot 
myself: Til never believe it, said I, Til never 
believe my master would be guilty of such a base 
ac^tion ; he'll not give her up, or I m no Christian. 
<*-»Oh ! said, Jaques, for that matter, 1 thought 
you'd known all, else I should not have said a word 
about it. However, you may soon satisfy yourself 
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by going to the parlour door, as I have done; 
theyVe in consultation about it now, I dare saj. 

You need not repeat any more of this conversa- 
tion, said Adeline; but tell me the result of whait 
you heard from the parlour. 

Why) Ma'mselle, when he said this, I took him 
at his word and went to the door, where, sure 
enough, I heard my master and the Marquis talking 
about you. They said a great deal which I could 
make nothing of; but at last I heard the Marquis 
(Bay, You know the terms ; on these terms only will 

2 consent to bury the past in ob — ob — oblivion ^ 

that was the word. Monsieur La Motte then told 
the Marquis if he would return to the abbey upon 
such a night, meaning this very night, Ma*msel]e, 
every thing should be prepared according to his 
wishes ;*^ Adeline shall then be yours, my Lord, said 
%e> — yovL are already acquainted with her chamber. 

At these words Adeline clasped her hands and 
raised her ^yes to heaven in silent despair. — Peter 
went on. When I heard this, I could not doubt 
what Jaques had said. — Well, said he, what do you 
think of it now? — Why, that my master's a rascal, 
says L — It's well you don't think nunc one too, says 
he.— Why, as for that matter, says I ■ Adeline, 
interrupting him, inquired if he had heard any 
thing further. Just then, said Peter, we heard Ma- 
dame La'Motte come out from another room, and so 
we made haste back to the kitchen. 

She was not present at this conversation then ? 
said Adeline. No, Ma'mselle; but my master has 
told her of it, I warrant. Adeline was almost as 
much shocked by this apparent perfidy of Madame 
La Motte, as by a knowledge of the destruction that 
. threatened her. After musing a few moments in 
extreme agitation, Peter* said she, ygu have a good 

r2 
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heart, aod feel a just indignation at your masCerVi 
treachery — will you assist me to escape ? 

Ah, Ma*inselle ! said he, how can I assist you ? 
besides, where ^an we go? I have no friends about 
here^ no more than yourself. 

O ! replied Adeline in extreme emotion, we fly 
from enemies; strangers may prove friends : assist 
me but to escape from this forest, and you will claim 
my eternal gratitude ; I have no fears beyond lu 

Why as for this forest, replied Peter, I am 
weary of it myself; though when we first came I 
thought it would be fine living here, at least I 
.thought it was very different from any life I had 
.£ver lived before. But these ghosts that haunt tha 
abbey,— !-I am no more a coward than other men, but 
I don't ]ike them : and then there is so many strane^ 
reports abroad ; and my master — I thought I could 
have served him to the end of the world, but now I 
care not how soon I leave him, for his behaviour to 
you, Ma'mselle. 

You consent then to assist me in escaping ? said 
Adeline with eagerness. 

Why as to that, Ma'mselle, I would willingly, if 
I knew wherb to go. To be sure I have ^ sister 
lives in Savoy, but that is a great way off; and I 
have saved a little money put of my wages, but that 
won*t carry us such a long journey. 

Regard not that, said Adeline ; if I was once be- 
yond this forest,* I would then endeavour to take care 
of myself, and repay you for your kindness. 

O ! as for that, Madam—- Well, well, Peter, 
let us consider how we may escape. This night, — 
say you this night — the Marquis is to return ? Yes, 
Ma'mselle, to-night about dark. I have just thought 
of a scheme: — my roaster's horses are grazing in the 
forest ; we may take one of them^ and send it back 
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Irom' the first stage: But how shall we avoid being 
seen ? besides, if we go off in the day-light, he will 
soon pursue and overtake us ; and if you stay till 
mght, the Marquis will be come, and then there is 
no chance. If they miss us both at the same time 
too, they'll guess how it is, and set off directly* 
Could not yoQ contrive to go first, and wait for me 
till the burly ••burly's over? Then, while theyVe 
searching in the place under ground for you, I can 
slip away, and we should be out of their reach b^ 
fore they thought of pursuing us. 

Adeline agreed to the truth of all this, and was 
somewhat surprised at Peter*s sagacity. She in- 
quired if he knew of any place in the neighbourhood 
of the abbey where she could remain concealed 
till he came with a horse. Why yes, Madam, there 
is a place, now I think of it, where you may be safe 
enough, for nobody goes near : but they say it^s 
haunted, and perhaps you would not like to go 
there. Adeline, remembering the last night, wa« 
somewhat startled at this intelligence ; but a sense 
of her present danger pressed again upon her mind, 
and overcame every other apprehension. Where iif 
this place ? said she ; if it will conceal me, I shall 
not hesitate to go. 

It is an old tomb that stands in the thickest part 
of the forest, about a quarter of a mile off the near- 
est way, and almost a mile the other. When my 
master used to hide himself so much in the forest, I 
have followed him somewhere thereabouts, but I did 
not find out the tomb till t'other day. However, 
that's neither here or there ; if you dare venture to 
it, Ma'mselle, .Fll show you the nearest way. So 
saying, he pointed to a winding path on the right. 
Adeline, having looked round without perceiving 
any person near, directed Peter to lead her to the 
tomb : they pursued the path, till turning into a 

b3 
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-gloomy romantic part of the forest almost impeiV 
\iou8 to the rays of the sun, they came to the spot 
whither Louis had formerly traced his father. 

Thestillnessand solenmity of the scene struck awe 
upon the heart of Adeline, who paused and surveyed 
it for some time in silence. At length Peter led her 
into the interior part of the ruin, to which they de- 
scended by seyeral steps. Some old abbot, said hey 
was formerly buried here, as the Marquis's people 
say ; and it's like enough that he belonged to the 
abbey yonder. But 1 don't see why he should 
take it in his head to walk ; he was not murdered, 
surely I 
I hope not, said Adeline* 
That's more than can be said for all that liesbu' 
ried at the abbey though, and^* ■ ■ Adeline in- 
terrupted him : Hark i surely I hear a noise, said 
she; Heaven protect us from discovery I They list- 
ened, but all was still ; and they went on. Peter 
opened a low door, and they entered upon a dark 
passive frequently obstructed by loose fragments 
of stone, and along which they moved with caution. 
^Whither are we going ? said Adeline. — I scarcely 
know myself, said Peter, for 1 never was so far be- 
fore ; but the place seems quiet enough. Something 
obstructed his way ; it was a door, which yielded to 
his hand, and discovered a kind of cell obscurely 
seen by the twilight admitted through a grate above. 
A partial gleam shot athwart the place, leaving the 
,greatest part of it in shadow. 

Adeline sighed as she surveyed it. This is a 
frightful spot, said she ; but if it will aftbrd me a 
shelter, it is a palace. Remember, Peter, that my 
peace and honour depend upon your faithfulness ; 
be both discreet and resolute. In the dusk of the 
evening I can pass from the abbey with least dan- 
ger of being observed, and in this cell I will wait 
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your arrival. Aa soon as Monsieur and Madame 
La Motte are engaged in searching the vaults, jou 
will bring here a horse; three knocks upon the tomb 
shall inform me of your arrival. For Heaven's sake 
be cautious, and be punctual ! 
* 1 will, Ma'mselle, let come what may. 

They re-ascended to the forest; and Adeline^ 
fearful of observation, directed Peter to run first to 
the abbey, and invent some excuse for his absence^ 
if he had been missed. When she was again alone 
she yielded to a flood of tearit, and indulged the ex« 
cess of her distress. She saw herself wi thout friends, 
without relations, destitute, forlort), and abandoned 
to the worst of evils ; betrayed by the very persons 
to whose comfort she had so long administered^ 
whom she had loved as her.protectors, and revered 
as her parents 1 These reflections touched her heart 
with the most afflicting sensations, and the sense of 
her immediate danger was for a while absorbed in 
the grief occasioned by a discovery of such guilt m 
others. 

At length she roused all her fortitude, and turn- 
ing towards the abbey endeavoured to await with 
patience the hour of evening, and to sustain an ap- 
pearance of composure in the presence of Monsieur 
and Madame La Motte. For the present she wished 
to avoid seeing either of them, doubting tier ability 
to disguise her emotions: having reached the abbey , 
she therefore passed on to her chamber. Here she 
endeavoured to direct her attention to indifferent 
subjects, but in vain ; the danger of her situation, and 
the severe disappointment she had received in the 
character of those whom she had so much esteemed 
and even loved, pressed hard upon her thoughts. 
To a generous mind few circumstances are more 
afflicting than a discovery of perfidy in those whom 
we have trusted, even though it may fail of any ab- 
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solute inconveoience to ourselves* The behaviotir 
of Madame La Motte in thus, by concealment, con* 
spiring to her destruction, particularly shocked her* 

How has my imagination deceived me ! said she j 
what a picture did it draw of the goodness of the 
world ! And must I then believe that every body is 
cruel and deceitful ? No — let me still be deceived, 
And still suffer, rather than be condemned to a state 
cf such wretched suspicion. She now endeavoured 
to extenuate the conduct of Madame La Motte, by 
attributing it to a fear of her husband. She dares not 
oppose his will, said she, else she would warn me of 
my danger, and assist me to escape from it. No—* 
I will never believe her capable of conspiring my 
ruin ; terror alone keeps her silent* 

Adeline was somewhat comforted by this thought* 
The benevolence of her heart taught her, in this 
instance, to sophisticate. She perceived not, that 
by ascribing the conduct of Madame La Motte to 
terror,.she only softened the degree of her guilt, im<* 
puting it to a motive less depraved but not less self'* 
ish. She remained in her cnamfoer till summoned 
to. dinner, when, drying her tears, she descended 
with faltering steps and a palpitating heart to the 
parlour. When she saw La Motte, in spite of all 
»er efforts she trembled and grew pale ; she could 
not behold even with apparent indifference the 
man who she knew had destined her to destruction* 
He observed her emotion, and inquiring if she was^ 
ill, she saw the danger to which her agitation ex* 
posed her. Fearful lest La Motte should suspect 
its true cause, she rallied all her spirits, and with 
a look of complacency answered she was well. 

During dinner she preserved a degree of compo- 
sure that effectually concealed the varied anguish 
of her heart. When she looked at La Motte, terror 
and indignation were her predominant feelings; 
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.but when she regarded Madame La Motte, it wa9 
othervnse : gratitude for her former tenderness had 
long been confirmed into affection, and her heart 
now swelled with the bitterness of grief and disap- 
pointment. Madame La Motte appeared depressed, 
and said little. La Motte seemed anxious to prevent 
thought, by assuming a fictitious and unnatural 
gaiety : he laughed and talked, and threw off fre- 
quent bumpers of wine: it was the mirth of despe* 
ration. Madame became alarmed, and would have 
restrained him ; but he persisted in his libations to 
Bacchus till reflection seemed to be almost over- 
come. 

Madame La Motte, fearful that in the carelessness 
of the present moment he might betray himself, 
withdrew with Adeline to another room. Adeline 
recollected the happy hours she once passed with 
her, when confidence banished reserve, and sym- 
pathy and esteem dictated the sentiments of friend* 
ship: now those hours were gone for ever; she 
could no longer unbosom her griefs to Madame La 
Motte, no longer even esteem her. Yet, notwith- 
standing all the danger to which she was exposed 
by the crigninal silence of the latter, she could not 
converse with her, consciously for the last time, 
without feeling a degree of sorrow which wisdom 
may call weakness, but to which benevolence will 
allow a softer name. 

Madame La Motte in her conversation appeared 
to labour under an almost equal oppression with 
Adeline: her thoughts were abstracted fron> the 
subject of discourse, and there were long and fre- 
quent intervals of silence. Adeline more than once 
caught her gazing with a look of tenderness upon 
her, and saw her eyes fill with tears. By this cir- 
cumstance she was so much aftected, that she was 
several times upon the point of throwing herself at 
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her feet, nnd imploring her pity «nd protection. 
Cooler reflection showed her the extravagance and 
danger of this conduct : she suppressed her emo* 
tions, but they at length compelled her to withdraw 
from the presence of Madame La Motte. 



CHAPTER X 



Thou ! to whom the world unknown 
With nil its shadowy shapes is. shown; 
Who seest appall'd th* unreal scene, 
While fan<7 lifts the Teil between ; 
Ah, Feer! ah, frantic Fearj 
I see, I see thee near j 
I know thy hurry 'd -step, thy haggard eye! 
iike thee I start, like thee disorder'd fly! 

COLMHS* 

Adeline anxiously watched from her chamber-win<-' 
dow the sun set behind the distant hills, and the time 
of her departure draw nigh : it set with uncommon 
splendour, and threw a fiery gleam athwart the 
woods and upon some scattered fragments of the 
ruins, which she could not gaze upon with indiffe- 
rence. Never, probably, again shall I see the sun 
sink below thosehills, said she, or Hlumine this scene! 
Where shall I be when next it sets — ^where this time 
to-»morrow ? sunk perhaps in misery ! She wept 
at the thought. A few hours, resumed Adeline, and 
the Marquis will arrive— a few hours, and this abbey 
will be a scene of confusion and tumult: every eye 
will be in search of me, every recess will be explor- 
ed. These reflections inspired her with new terror, 
and increased her impatience to be gone. 

Twilight gradually came on, and she now thought 
it sufficiently dark to venture forth ; but before she 
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wemty the kneeled down and addressed herwlf tor 
Heaven. She implored support and protectionf and 
committed herself to the care of the God of mercies. 
Haying done this, she quitted her chamber, and pass- 
ed with cautious steps down the winding staircase. 
No person appeared, and she proceeded through the 
door of the tower into the forest. She looked around ; 
the gloom of the evening obscured every object. 

With a trembling heart she sought the path points 
ed out by Peter, which led to tiie tomb : having 
found it, she passed along forlorn and terrified. 
Often did she start as the breeze shook the light 
leaves of the trees, or as the bat flitted by gambol* 
ing in the twilight^ and often, as she looked back 
towards the abbey, thought she distinguished amid 
th^ deepening gloom the figures of men. Having 
proceeded some way, she suddenly heard the feet 
of horses, and soon after a sound of voices, among 
which she distinguished that of the Marquis; they 
seemed to come from the quarter she was approach- 
ing, and evidently advanced* Terror for some mi« 
mites arrested her steps; she stood in a state of 
dreadftil hesitation : to proceed was to run into the 
hands of the Marquis ; to return was to fall into the 
power of La Motte. 

After remaining for some time uncertain whither 
to fly, the sounds suddenly took a different direc- 
tion, and wheeled towards the abbey. Adeline had 
a short cessation of terror : she now understood that 
the Marquis had passed this spot only in his way to 
the abbey, and she hastened to secrete herself in the 
ruin. At length, after much difficulty, she reached 
it> the deep shades almost poncealing it from her 
search. She paused at the entrance, awed by the 
solemnity that reigned within, and the utter dark- 
ness of the place; at length she determined to watch* 
without till Peter should arrive. If any person ap* 
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preaches, said she, I can hear- them before they, can 
see me, and I can. then secrete myself in the cell. 

She leaned against a fragment of the tomb in 
^trembling expectation, and as she listened, no sound 
broke the silence of the hour. The state of her 
mind can only be. imagined by considering that 
upon the present time turned the crisis of her fate. 
They have now, thought she, discovered my flight; 
even now they are seeking me in every part of the 
abbey : I hear their dreadful voices call me ; I see 
their eager looks. The power of imagination almost 
Overcame her. While she yet looked around, she* 
saw lights moving at a distance ; sometimes they 
glimmered between the trees, and sometimes tliey 
totally disappeared. 

They seemed to be in a direction with the abbey; 
and she now remembered that in the morning she 
liad seen a part of the &bric through an opening 
in the forest. She had therefore no doubt that 
the lights she saw proceeded from people in search 
of her ; who, she feared, not finding her at the ab- 
bey, might direct their steps towards the tomb. Her 
place of refuge now seemed too near her enemies 
to be safe, and she would haye fled to a more di- 
stant part of the forest, biit recollected that Peter 
would not know where to find her. 

While these thoughts passed over her mind, she 
heard distant voices in the wind, and was hastening 
to conceal herself in the cell, when she observed the 
lights suddenly disappear. All was soon after hushed 
in silence and darkness, yet she endeavoured to find 
the way to the cell. She remembered the situation 
of the outward door and of the passage, and having 
passed these she. unclosed the door of the cell. With- 
in it was utterly dark. She trembled violently, but 
entered; and having felt about the walls, at length 
aeated herself on a projection of stone* 
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' She here again addressed herself to Heaven, and 
endeavoured to re- animate her spirits till Peter 
filiould arrive. Above half an hour elapsed in tbis 

flooniy recess, and no sound foretold his approach, 
ler spirits sunk; she feared some part of their plan 
was discovered or interrupted, and that he was de* 
tained by La Motte. This conviction operated 
sometimes so strongly upon her fears, as to urge 
her to qnit the cell alone, and seek in flight her 
only chance of escape. 

While this design was fluctuating in her mind, 
she distinguished through the grate above a clat- 
tering of hoofs. The noise approached, and at 
length stopped at the tomb. In the succeeding 
moment she heard three strokes of a whip ; her 
heart beat, and for some moments her agitation was 
such that she made no e£Port to quit the celL The 
strokes were repeated: she now roused her spirits, 
and stepping forward, ascended to the forest. Sho 
called Peter ; for the deep gloOtn would not permit 
her to distinguish either man or horse. She was 
quickly answered, Hush! Ma'mselle, our voices 
will betray us. 

They mounted and rode off as fast as the dark- 
ness would permit. Adeline's heart revived at eve- 
ry step they took. She inquired what had passed 
at the>ibbey, and how he had contrived to get away. 
Speak softly, Ma mselle ; you'll know all by and 
by, but I can*t tell you now. He had scarcely 
spoke ere they saw lights move along at a distance ; 
and coming now to a more open part of the forest^ 
he set off on a full gallop, and continued the pace 
till the horse could hold it no longer. They looked 
back, and no lights appearing, Adeline's terror sub- 
sided. She inquired again what had passed at the 
abbey when her flight was discovered. You may 
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speak witliout fear af being heard, taid afae, we are 
gone beyond their reach, 1 hope.- 

Why, Ma'mseile, said he, you had not been 
gone long before the Marquis arrived, and Monaieor 
La Motte then found out you was fled. Upon this 
a gre^t rout there was, and he talked a great deal 
with the Marquis. 
' iSpeak louder, said Adeline, I cannot hear yoa* 

I will, Ma'mselle— 

Oh ! heavens ! interrupted Adeline, What voice 
k this? It is not Peters. For God's sake teU me 
who you are, and whither I am going ? 

You'll know that soon enough, young lady, an« 
svrered the stranger, for it was indeed not Peter t 
I am taking you where my master ordered. Ade* 
line, not doubting he was the Marquis's servant^ at- 
tempted to leap to the ground ; but the man, dis* 
mounting, bound her to the horse. One feeble ray 
of hope at length beamed upon her mind : she en- 
deavoured to soften the man to pity, and pleaded 
with all the genuine eloquence of distress; but be 
understood his interest too well to yield even for a 
moment to the compassion which, in. spite of him- 
self, her artless supplication inspired. 
' She now resigned herself to despair, and in pas- 
sive silence submitted to her fate. They continued 
thus to travel, till a storm of rain accompanied by 
thunder and lightning drove them to the covert of 
a thick grove. The man believed this a safe situa- 
tion, and Adeline was now too careless of life to at- 
tempt convincing him of his error. The storm was 
violent and- long, but as soon as it abated they sfet 
off on full gallop; and having continued to travel for 
about two hours, they came to the borders of the 
forest, and soon after to a high lonely wall, which 
Adeline could just distinguish by the moon-hght, 
which now streamed through the partiag clouds. 
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Here they stopped : the man dismounted, and 
having opened a small door in the wall, he unbound 
Adeline, who shrieked, though involuntarily and in 
vain, as he took her from the horse. The doOr 
opened upon a narrow passage dimly lighted by H 
lamp which hung at the further end. He led her 
on ; they came to another door; it opened, and dis- 
closed a magnificent saloon splendidly illuminated, 
and fitted up in the most airy and elegant tdste. 

The walls were painted in fresco, representing 
scenes from Ovid, and hung above with silk drawn 
up in festoons and richly fringed. The sofas were 
of a silk to suit the hangings. From the centre of 
the ceiling, which exhibited a scene from the Ai^- 
mida of Tasso, decended a silver lamp of Etruscan 
form ; it diffused a blaze of light that, reflected 
from large pier glasses, completely illuminated the 
8alo(Hi. Busts of Horace, Ovid, Anacreon, Tibul- 
lus, and Petronius Arbiter, adorned the recesses, 
and stands of flowers placed in Etruscan vases 
breathed the most delicious perfume. In the mid* 
die of the apartment stood a small table spread witj) 
a collation of fruits, ices, and liqueurs. No person 
appeared. The whole seemed the works of enchants 
ment, and rather resembled the palace of a fairy 
than any thing of human conformation. 

Adeline was astonished, and inquired where she 
was ; but the man refused to answer her questions ; 
and having desired her to take some refreshment, 
]efl her. She walked to the windows, from which a 
gleam of moon-light discovered to her an extensive 
garden, where groves and lawns, and water glitter* 
jng in the moon-beam, composed a scenery of va-» 
ried and romantic beauty. What' can this mean \ 
said she : Is this a charm to lure me to destruction ? 
She endeavoured, with a hope of escaping, to open 
%l^ windowsy but they were all fastened ; she nex^ 
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attempted several doorsi and found them also se- 
cured. 

Perceiving all chance of escape was rerooved» she 
remained for some time given up to sorrow and 
reflection ; but was at length drawn from her reverie 
by the notes of soft music,- breathing such dulcet 
and entrancing sounds as suspended grief and 
waked the soul to tenderness and pensive pleasure. 
Adeline listened in surprise, and insensibly became 
soothed and interested ; a tender melancholy stole 
upon her heart, and subdued every harsher feeling : 
but the moment the strain ceased, the enchantmei^t 
dissolved, and she returned to a sense of her situa- 
tion. 

Again the music sounded— *music such as charm* 
eth sleep-— and again she gradually yielded to its 
sweet magic. A female voice, accompanied by a 
lute, a hautboy, and a few other instruments^ now 
gradually swelled into a tone so exquisite as raised 
attention into ecstasy. It sunk by degrees, and 
touched a few simple notes with pathetic softness, 
when the measure was suddenly changed, and in a 
cay and airy melody Adeline distinguished the fol- 
lowing words : 

SONG. 

• 
Life's a varied, bright illusion, 

Joy and sorrow-flight and ^ade ; 
Turn from sorrow's deirk suffusion, 

Catch the pleasures ere they fade. 

Fancy paints with hues unreal, 
Smile of bliss, and sorrow's mood ; 

If they both are but ideal, 
Why reject the seeming good? 

Hence ! no more ! 'tis Wisdom calls ye. 
Bids ye court Time's present aid ; 

The future trust not—Hope enthralls Te, 
** Catch the pleasures en they fiule. . 
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The mtiasc ceased; but the sounds still vibrated oa 
her imagination, and she was sunk in the pleasing 
IttOffuor they had inspired, when the door opened, 
and the Marquis de Montalt appeared. He ap* 
preached the sofa where Adeline sat, and addressed 
ner, but she heard not his voice— she had fainted. 
He endeavoured to recover her, and at length suc^ 
ceeded ; but when she unclosed her eyes, and again' 
beheld him, she relapsed into a state of insensible 
lity ; and having in vain tried various methods to 
restore her, he was obliged to call assistance. Two 
young women entered ; and when she began to re • 
vive, he left them to prepare her for his re-appear<« 
ance. When Adeline perceived that the Marquis 
was gone, and that she was in the care of womeny 
her spirits gradually returned ; she looked at her 
attendants, and was surprised to see so niuch ele** 
gance and beauty. 

Some endeavour she made to interest their pity;' 
but they seemed wholly insensible to her distress^ 
and began to talk of the Marquis in terms of the 
highest admiration. They assured her it would be 
her own fault if she was not happy, and advised her 
lo appear so in his presence. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that Adeline forbore to express the disdain 
which was rising to her lips, and that she listened 
to their discourse in silence. But she saw the in- 
convenience and fruitlessness of opposition, and she 
commanded her feelings. 

They were thus proceeding in their praises of the 
Marquis, when he himself appeared ; and waving* 
his hand, they immediately quitted the apartment. 
Adeline beheld him with a kind of mute despair while 
he approached and took her hand, which me hastily 
withdrew ; and turning from him with a look of un* 
utterable distress, burst into tears; He was for some 
time silent, and appeared Hoftencd by her anguisH* 
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but again approaching, and addressing her in a 
gentle* voice, he entreated her pardon for the step 
^hich despair, and^ as he called it, love had prompt-* 
ed. She eras too much absorbed in grief to reply, 
till he solicited a return of his love; when her sorrow 
yielded to indignation, and she reproached him with 
his conduct. He pleaded that he had long loved and 
sought her upon honourable terms,' and his ofier of 
those terms he began to repeat ; but raising his 
(^es towards Adeline, he saw in her looks the con- 
tempt which he was conscious he deserved* 
. For a moment he was confused, and seemed to 
understand both that his plan was discovered and 
bis person despised ; but soon resuming his usual 
command of i'eature, he again pressed his suit, and 
solicited her love* A little reflection showed Ade- 
line the danger of exasperating his pride by an 
avowal of the contempt which his pretended offer 
of marriage excited ; and she thought it not im- 
proper, upon an occasion in which the honour and 
peace of her life was concerned, to yield somewhat 
to the policy of dissimulation. She saw that hef 
only chance 'of escaping his designs depended upon 
delaying them, and she now wished him to believe 
her Ignorant that the Marchioness was living, and 
that his offers were delusive. 

He observed her pause ; and in the eagerness to 
turn her hesitation to his advantage, renewed his 
proposal with increased vehemence. — To-morrow 
shall unite us, lovely Adeline ; to*morrow you shall 
consent to become the Marchioness de Montalt. 
You will then return my love and 

You must first deserve my esteem, my Lord. 
, 1 will — I do deserve.it. Are you not now in my 
power, and do I not forbear to take advantage of 
your situation? Do I not make you the most ho- 
nourable proposals? — Adeline shuddered : 'If you 
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wish I should esteem you, my Lord, endeavodr, if 
possible, to make me forget by what means I came 
mto^ your power; if your views are indeed ho- 
nourable, prove them so by releasing me fi^om my 
confinement. 

Can you then wish, lovely Adeline, to fly from 
him who adores you ? replied the Marquis with a 
studied air of tenderness. Why will you exact so 
severe a proof of my disinterestedness, a disinter- 
estedness which is not consistent with love ? No» 
charming Adeline ! let me at least have the plea« 
sure of beholding you till the bonds of the church 
shall remove every obstacle to my love* To-mor- 
row-^— 

Adeline saw the danger to which she was now 
exposed, and interrupted him* Deserve my esteem, 
Sir, and then you will obtain it: as a first step towards 
which, liberate me from a confinement that obliges 
mq to look on you only with terror and aversion. 
How can I . believe your professions of love, while 
you show that you have no interest in my happi- 
ixess ?-»Thus did Adeline, to whom the arts and the 
practice of dissimulation were hitherto equally un- 
known, condescend to make use of them in dis- 
guising her indignation and contempt. But though 
these arts were adopted only for the purpose of self- 
preservation, she used them with reluctance, and 
almost with abhorrence ; for her mind was habitu- 
ally impregnated with the love of virti^e, in thought, 
word, and action; and while her end in using 
them was certainly good, she scarcely thought that 
end could justify the means. 

The Marquis persisted in his sophistry. Can you 
doubt the reality of that love, which to obtain you 
has urged me to risk your displeasure ? But have 
I not consulted your happiness, even in the very 
conduct which you condemn ? I have removed you 
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from a soHtary axid desolate ruin to a gay and 
splendid villa, where every luxury is at your com* 
niandy and where every person stiall be obedient 
to your wislies. 

My first wish is to go hence, said Adeline; 1 
entreat, I conjure you, my Lord, no longer to de- 
lain me. 1 am a friendless and wretched orphan, 
exposed to many evils, and 1 fear abandoned' to 
misfortune : I do not wish to be rude ; but allow 
me to say, that no misery can exceed that I shall 
feel in remaining here, or indeed in being any 
where pursued by the offers you make me. Adeline 
had now forgot her policy: tears prevented her 
from proceeding, and she turned away her'face td 
bide her emotion. 

By Heaven ! Adeline, you do me tirrong, said the 
Marquis, rising from his seat and seizing her hand ; 
I love, I adore you ; yet you doubt my passion^ 
and are insensKiIe to my vows. Every pleasure 
possible to be enjoyed within these walls you shaU 
partake, — but beyond them you shall not go. Sht 
disengaged her hand, and in silent anguish walked 
to a distant part of the saloon : deep sighs burst 
from her heart, and almost fainting she leaned on 
a window-frame for support. 

The Marquis followed her: Why thus obstinately 
persist in refusing to be happy ? said he ; recollect 
the proposal 1 have made you, and accept it while 
it is yet in your power. Tonmorrow a priest shall 
join our hands — Surely, being, as you are, in my 
power, it must be your interest to consent to this ? 
Adeline could answer only by tears ; she despaired 
of softening his heart to pity, and feared to exaspe- 
rate his pride by disdain. He now led her, and she 
guilered him, to a seat near the banquet, at which 
he pressed her to partake of a variety of confee- 
tionaries, particularly of some iiqueurS) of which 
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he himself drank freely: Adeline accepted only of 
a peach. 

And now the Marquis, who interpreted her si- 
lence into a secret compliance with his proposal » 
resumed all his gaiety and spirit, while the long and 
ardent regards he bestowed on Adeline overcame 
her with confusion and indignation. In the midst 
of the banquet, sofl music again sounded the most 
tender and impassioned airs ; but its effect on 
Adeline was now lost, her mind being too much 
embarrassed and distressed by the presence of the 
Marquis to admit even the soothings of harmony. 
A song was now heard, written with that sort of 
Impotent art by which some voluptuous poets be- 
lieve they can at once conceal and recommend the 
principles of yice. Adeline received it with con- 
tempt and displeasure ; and the Marquis, perceiv- 
ing its effect, presently made a sign for another 
composition, which, adding the force of poetry to 
the charms of music, might withdraw her mind 
from the present scene, and enchant it in sweet 
delirium. 



SONG OF A SPIRIT. 

In the sightlesB air I dwell, 

On the sloping sun-beams play ; 
Delve the cavern's inmost cell. 

Where never yet did daylight stray : 

Dive beneath the green sea waves. 

And gambol in the briny deeps ; 
Skim every shore that Neptune lavesf. 

From Lapland's plains to India's steeps. 

Oft I mount with rapid force 

Above the wide euth's shadowy zone ; ^ . v 

Follow the day-star's flaming course 

Through realms of space to thought unkn()wii: 
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And listen oft celestial soutids 

That swell the air unheard of men, 

/kM X vratch niy nightly rounds 
O'er woody steep and silent glen. 

lender the shade of waving trees. 
On the green bank of fountain clear. 

At pensive eve I sit at ease, 

While dying music murmnrs near^ 

JVnd oft on jioint of airy clift, > 

That hangs upon the western main, 
I watch the gay tints passing swift, 
^ And twUight yeil the liquid plain. 

Then, when the breeze l^s si|nk away, 
And ocean scarce is heard to lave, 

For me the sea-nymphs softly play 
Their dulcet shells beneath the wave. 

Their dulcet shells ! I hear them now, 
Slow swells the strain upon mine eaf ; 

Now fiuntly falls— ^now warbles low. 
Till rapture melts intp a tear. 

-The ray that silvers'0*er the dew, 

And trembles through the leafy shade. 

And tints tlie scene with softer hue. 
Calls me to roy^ the lonely glade j 

pr hie me to some niin*d tower 
Faiittly shown by n^oonligbt gleam, 

^^ere the lone wanderer owns ray power 
In shadows dire that substance seem ; 

In thrilling sounds that murmur woe. 
And pausing silence makb more dread i 

|n music breathing from below 
Sad solemn strains^ that wake the dead, 

"jLInseen I move— unkilown am fear*d \ 
Fancy's wildest dreams I weave ; 

And oft by bards my v<Hce is h^ard 
To die along the sales (>f ^yei 
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- When the voice ceased, a mournful strain, played 
with exquisite expression, sounded from a distant 
koiD ; sometimes the notes floated on tlie air in 
UfAi undulations^now they swelhid into full and 
sweeping melody, and now died fiuntiy into silence^ 
wlien again they rose and trembled in sounds so 
sweetly tender, as drew tears from Adeline, and ex- 
clamations of rapture from the Marquis : he threw 
his arm round her, and would have pressed her to« 
wards him ; but she liberated herself from his em- 
brace, and with a look, on which was impressied the 
firm dignity of virtue, yet touched with sorrow, she 
awied him. to forbearance. Conscious of a superi- 
ority which he was ashamed to acknowledge, and 
endeavouring to despise the influrace which he 
could not resist, he stood for a moment the slave of 
virtue, though the votary of vice. Soon, however, 
he recovered his confidence, and began to plead his 
love; when Adeline, no longer animated by the 
spirit she had lately shown, and sinking beneath the 
languor and fatigue which the various and violent 
agitations of her mind produced, entreated he weuld^ 
leave her to repose. 

The paleness of her countenance and the tre- 
mulous tone' of her voice were too expressive to be 
misunderstood ; and the Marquis, bidding her re- 
inember to-mori:ow, with some hesitation with- 
drew. The moment she was alone she yielded to 
the bursting anguish of her heart ; and was so ab- 
sorbed in grief, that it was some time before she 
perceived she was in the presence of the young 
women who had lately attended her, and had 
entered the saloon soon afler the Marquis quit- 
ted it: they came to conduct her to her chim- 
her, Sh^ followed them for some time in silence, 
till, prompted by desperation; she again endeavour- 
ed to awaken their compassion: bat again the 
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praises of the Marquis were repeated; and perceir- 
ing that all attempts to interest them in her favour 
were in vain, she dismissed them. She secured the 
door through which they had departed, and then, 
in the languid hope of discovering some meiuis of 
escape, she surveyed her chamber. The airy ele- 
gance with which it was fitted up, and the luxurious 
accommodations with which it abounded, seemed 
designed to fascinate the imagination and to seduce 
the heart. The hangings were of straw-coloured 
silk, adorned with a variety of landscapes and his<' 
torical paintings, the subjects of which partook of 
the voluptuous character of the owner : the chim- 
ney-piece, of Parian marble, was ornamented with 
several reposing figures from the antique. The bed 
was of silk the colour of the hangings, richly fringed 
with purple and silver, and the head made. in form 
of a canopy. The steps which were placed near 
the bed to assist in ascending it, were supported by 
Cupids apparently of solid silver. China vases filled 
with perfume stood in several of the recesses, upon 
staods of the same structure as the toilet, which was 
magnificent, and ornamented with a variety of trin- 
Jcets. 

Adeline threw a transiait look upon these vadous 
objects, and proceeded to examine the windows,^ 
which descended to the floor and opened into bal- 
oonies towards the garden she had seen from the 
saloon. They were now fastened, and her efforts 
to move them were inefiectu^l : nt length she gave 
up the attempt. A door next attracted her notice, 
which she found was not fastened ; it opened upon 
a dressing-closet, to which she descended by 
a few steps : two windows appeared, she hastened 
towards them ; one refused to yield, but her heart 
beat with sudden joy when the other opened to her 
touch. 
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In the transport of the moment, she forgot that 
its distance from the ground might yet deny the 
escape she meditated. She returned to lock the 
door of the closet, to prevent a surprise, which, how- 
ever, was unnecessary, that of the bed-room being 
already secured. She now looked out from the 
iVindow ; the garden lay before her, and she per- 
ceived that the window, which descended to the 
floor, was so near the ground, that she might 
jump from it with ease : almost in the moment she 
perceived this, she sprang forward and alighted 
safely in an extensive garden, resembliDg more an 
English pleasure ground, than a series of French 
parterres. 

iiience she had little doubt of escaping, either 
by some broken fence, or low part of the wall ; she 
tripped Hghtly along, for hope played round her 
heart, llie clouds of the late storm were now di- 
spersed, and the moon-light, which -slept on the 
lawns and spangled the flowerets, yet heavy with 
rain-drops, afforded her a distinct view of the sur- 
rounding scenery: she followed the direction of the 
high waU that adjoined the chateau, till it was con- 
cealed from her sight by a thick wilderne^, so en- 
tangled with boughs and obscured by darkness, that 
she feared to enter, and turned aside into a walk 
on the right; it conducted her to the margin of 
a. lake overhwig vith lof^y trees. 

The moonbeams dancmg upon the waters, that 
with gentle undulation played along the shore, ex* 
hibited a scene of tranquil beauty, which would 
have soothed a heart less agitated than was that of 
Adeline : she sighed as she transiently surveyed it, 
and passed hastUy on in search of the garden walU 
from which she had now strayed a considerid[)le way. 
After wanderine for some time through alleys and 
over lawns, wiuout meetmg with any thing like a 
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boutidary to the grounds, she again found herself 
at the lake, aiid now traversed its border with the 
footsteps of despair : — tears rolled down her cheeks. 
The scene around exhibited only images ef peace 
and delight ; ever^ object seemed to repose ; not a 
breath waved the foliage, not a sound stole through 
the airs it was in her bosom only that tumult and 
distress prevailed. She 6till pursued the windings 
of the shore, till an opening in the woods conducc- 
ed her up a gentle ascent i the path now wound 
along the side of a hill, where the gloom was so 
deep, that it was with some difficulty she found her 
way : suddenly, however, the avenue opened to a 
lofty grove, and she perceived a light issue from a 
f'ecesB at some distance. 

She paused, and her first impulse was to retreat ; 
but listening, and hearing no sound, a faint h<^ 
beamed upon her mind, that Uie person to whom 
the light belonged, might be won to fevour her es- 
cape. She advanced^ with trembling and cautious 
steps, towards the recess, that she might secretly 
observe the person, before she ventured to enter it. 
Her emotion increased as she approached ; and, 
having reached the bower, she beheld, through an 
open Window, the inarquis reclining on a sofa, 
near which stood a table, covered with fruit and 
wine. He was alone, and his countenance was 
flushed with drinking. < 

While she gazed, fixed to the spot by terror, ho 
looked up towards the casement ; the light gleamed 
full upoti heir &ce, but she stayed not to learn whe- 
ther he had observed her, for, with the svriftness 
of sound, she left the plaee and ran, without know- 
ing whether she was pursued. Having gone a con- 
siderable way, fatigue at lengtii compelled her to 
stop, and ishe threw herself upon the turf, almost 
jointing with fear and languor. She knew^ if the 
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jmatqals detected her in an attempt to escape, he 
woald, probably, burst the bounds which she had 
hitherto prescribed to himself, and that she had tfa* 
most dreadful evils to expect. The palpitations of 
terror were so strong, that she could witn difficulty 
breathe. 

She watched and listened in tremblinff expecta* 
tron, but no form met her eye, no sound her ear ; 
in this state she remained a considerable time* She 
wept, and the tears she shed relieved her oppressed 
heart* O my father 1 said she, why did you aban- 
don your child? If you knew the dangers to which 
you have exposed her, you iv#uld, surely, pity and 
relieve her. Alas ! shall I never find a friend? am 
I destined still to trust and be deceived? — Pelev 
too, could he be treacherous? She wept again, 
and then returned to a sense of her present danger, 
and to a consideration of the means of escaping i^— 
but no means. appeared. 

To her imagination the grounds were boundlisw ; 
she hud wan<fered feom lawn . to lawn, and from 
grove to grove, without perceiving any terniinatioa 
to the place ; the garden«wall she could not find, 
but she resolved neither to return to the chateau, 
nor to relmquish her search* As she was rising to 
oJBpeatt, she perceived a shadow move along at some 
distance ; she stood still to observe it. It slowly ad- 
vanced and then disappeared ; but presently she 
saw a person emerge from the gloom, and approach 
the spot where she stood. She had no doubt that 
the marquis had observed her, and she raii with all 
possible speed to the shade of some woods on the 
left. Footsteps pursued her, and she heard her 
name repeated, while she in vain endeavoured ta 
quicken her pace. 

Suddenly the sound of pursuit turned, and sunl^ 
away in a different direction: she paused to tai^ 
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breath; slie looked around, and no person appeared. 
She now proceeded slowly along the avenue, and 
had almost reached its termination, when she saw 
the same figure emerge from the woods and dart 
across the avenue ; it instantly pursued her and ap- 
proached. A voice called her, bat she was gone 
beyond its reach, for she had sunk senseless upon 
the ^ound: it was long before she revived : when 
she did, she found herself in the arms of a stranger, 
and made an effort to disengage herself. 

Fear nothing, lovely Adeline, said he, fear no-^ 
thing : you are in the arms of a friend, who will 
encounter any hazard for your sake ; who will pro- 
tect you with his life. He pressed her gently to his 
heart. Have you then forgot me ? continued he. 
She looked earnestly at him, and was now con- 
vinced that it was Theodore who spoke. Joy was 
hei; first emotion; but, recollecting his former 
abrupt departure, at a time so critical to her safety, 
and that he was the friend of the marquis, a thou- 
sand ipingled sensations struggled in her breast, 
and overwhelmed her with mistrust, apprehension, 
and disappointment. 

Theoaore raised her from the ground, and while 
he yet supported her. Let us immediately fly from 
this place, said he ; a carriage waits to receive us ; 
it shall go wherever you direct, and convey you td 
your friends. This last sentence touched her heart: 
Alas, I have no friends ! said she, nor do I know 
whither to go. Theodore gently pressed her hand 
between his, and, in a voice of the softest compas- 
sion, said, My friends then shall be yours ; sufier 
me to lead you to them. But I am in agony while 
you reniain in this place ; let us hasten to quit it. 
Adeline was going to reply, when voices were 
heard among the trees, and Theodore, supporting 
^;r lyitb bis ^rm, hurried her along the ayenue; 
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they continued their flight till Adeline, panting for 
breath* could go no further. 

Haying paused a while, and heard no/ footsteps 
in pur9ait, they renewed their course : Theodore 
knew thf^t they were now not far from the garden 
wall ; but he was also aware, that in the intermedi- 
ate space several paths wound from remote parts of 
the grounda into the walk he was to pass, from 
whence the marquis's people might issue and in- 
tercept him. He, however, 'concealed his appre- 
hensions from Adeline, and endeavoured to soothe 
and support her spirits. 

At length they reached the wall, and Tlieodore 
was leading her towards a low part of it, near 
i^hich stood the carriage, when again they heard 
voices in the air. Adeline's spirits and strength 
were nearly exhausted, but sh^ made a last e^rt 
to proceed, and she now saw the ladder at some 
distance by which Theodore had descended to the 
garden. Exert yourself yet a little longer, said he, 
and you will be m safety. He held the ladder while 
she ascended ; the top of the wall was broad and 
level, and Adeline, having reached it, remained 
there till Theodore followed and drew the ladder to 
the other side. 

When they had descended, the carriage appear- 
ed in waiting, bpt without the driver. Theodore 
feared to call, lest his voice should betray him ; he, 
therefore, put A4e]ine into the carriage, and went 
himself in search of the postillion, whom he found 
^leep under a tree at some distance : having awa- 
kened him, they returned to the vehicle, which 
iKOon drove furiously away. Adeline did not yet 
dare to believe herself safe; but, after proceeding a 
considerable tim^ without interruption, toy burst 
upon her heart, ^nd she thanked tier deliverer in 
terms of the warm^sf gratitude. Hie sympathy ex« 
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pressed in the tone of his voice and manner, proved 
that his happiness, on this occasion, almost equalled 
her own. 

As reflection gradually stole upon her mind, anx- 
iety superseded joy : in the tumult* of the late mo* 
ments, she thought only of escape ; but the cir- 
cumstances of her present situation now appeared 
to her, and she became silent and pensive : she had 
no friends to whom she could fly, and was going 
with a young chevalier, almost a stranger to her, 
she knew not whither. She remembered how often 
she had been deceived and betrayed where she 
trusted most, and her spirits sunk : she remembered 
also the former attention which Theodore had 
shown her, and dreaded lest his conduct might be 
prompted by a selfish passion. She saw this to be 
possible, but she disdained to Relieve it probable, 
and felt that nothing could give her greater pain 
than to doubt the integrity of Theodore. 

He interrupted her reverie, by recurring to her 
late situation at the abbey. You would be much 
surprised, said he, and, I fear, offended that I did 
not attend my appointment at the abbey, after the 
alarming hints 1 nad given you in our last inter- 
view. That circumstance has, perhaps, injured me 
in your esteem, if, indeed^ I was ever so happy as 
to possess it : but my designs were over-ruled by 
those of the Marquis de Montalt; and I think 1 may 
venture to assert, that my distress upon this occa- 
sion was, at le^t, eoual to your apprehensions. 

Adeline said, she had been much alarmed by the 
hints he had given her, and by his failing to afford 
further information concerning the subject of her 
danger; and — She checked the sentence that 
hung upon her lips, for she perceived that she was 
unwarily betraying the interest he held in her heart* 
There were a few moments of silence, and neither 
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party seemed perfectly at ease. Theodore, at length, 
renewed the conversation : Suffer me to acquaint 
you, said he, with the circumstances that withheld 
me from the interview 1 solicited ; 1 am anxious to 
exculpate myself. Without waiting her reply, he 
proceeded to inform her, that. the marquis had, by 
some inexplicable means, learned or suspected the 
subject of their last conversation, and, perceiving 
his designs were in danger of being counteracted, 
bad taken effectual means to prevent her obtaining 
further intelligence of tliem. Adeline immediately 
recollected that Theodore and herself had been seen 
in the forest by La Motte, who had, no doubt, sus- 
pected their growing intimacy, and had taken care 
to inform the marquis how likely he was to find a 
rival in his friend. 

On the day following that on which I last saw. 
you, said Theodore, the marquis, who is my colo- 
nel, commanded me to prepare to attend my regi- 
ment, and appointed tlie following morning for my . 
journey. This sudden order gave note some surprise, 
but I was not long in doubt concerning the.naotive 
for it : a servant of the marquis, who had been long 
attached to me, entered my room soon after I had. 
left his lord, and expressing concern at my abrupt 
departure, dropped some hmts respecting it, which 
excited my surprise, I inquired lurther, and was 
confirmed in the suspicipns 1 had for some time en- 
tertained of the marquis*s designs upon you. 

Jaques further informed me, that our late intei;- 
view had been noticed and communicated to the 
marquis. His information had been obtained from 
a fellow servant, and it alarmed me so much, that 
I engaged him to send me intelligence from time to 
time, conperning the proceedings of the marquis.- 1 
now looked forward to the evening which, would 
bring me again Xo yo^ur presence with inpceased im- 
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patience: but the ingentiity of the marquis eflec- 
tually counteracted my endeavo«rs and wishes ; he 
had made an engagement to pass the day at the viUa 
of a nobleman some leagues distant, and, notwith- 
standing all the excuses 1 could offer, I was obliged 
to attend him. Thus compelled to obey, I passed 
a day of more agitation and anxiety than I had ever 
before experienced. It was midnight before we re- 
turned to the marquis's chateau. I arose early in 
the morning to commence my journey, and resolTed 
to seek an mterview with you before I left the pro- 
Tmce. '^ 

When I entered the breakfast room, I was much 
surprised to find the marquis there already, who 
commending the beauty of the morning, declared 
his mtention of accompanying me as far as Chineau. 
Thus unexpectedly deprived of my last hope, my 
countenance, I believe, expressed what I felt, for 
thescrutinizing eye of the marquis instantly chanecd 
from seeming carelessness to displeasure. The di- 
stancefrom Chineau to the abbey was at least twelrc 
leagues ; yet I had once some intention of returninc 
from thence, when the marquis should leave me, tiH 
I recollected the very remote chance there would 
even then be of seeing you alone, and also, that if 
I was observed by La Motte, it would awaken all 
his suspicions, and caution him against any future 
plan I might see it expedient to attempt : I there- 
fore proceeded to join my regiment. 

Jaques sent me frequent accounts of the opera- 
tions of the marquis; but his manner of relating them 
was so very confused, that they only served to per- 
plex and distress me. His last letter, however, 
alarmed me so much, that my residence in quarters 
became mtolerable ; and, as I found it impossible 
to obtain leave of absence, I secretly left the re^i- 
ment, and concealed myself in a cottage about a 
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mile from the chateau, that I might obtain theearliest 
intelligence of the marjquis's plans. Jaques brought 
me daily information, and, at last, an account of the 
horrible plot which was laid for the following night. 

i saw little probability of warning you of your 
danger. If I ventured near the abbey. La Motte 
might discover me, and frustrate every attempt on 
my part to save you : yet I determined to encoun- 
ter this risk for the chance of seeing you, and to- 
wards evening I was preparing to set out for the fo- 
rest, when Jaques arrived, and informed me that 
you was to be brought to the chateau. My plan 
was thus rendered less dif&cult. . I learned also, that 
the marquis, by means of those refinements in lux- 
ury, with which he is but too well acquainted, de- 
signed, now that his apprehension of losing you 
was no more, to. seduce you to his wishes, and im- 
pose upon you by a fictitious marriage. Having 
obtained information concerning the situation of the 
room allotted you, I ordered a chaise to be in wait- 
ing, and with a design of scaling your window, and 
conducting you thence, 1 entered the garden at 
midnight. 

Theodore having ceased to speak : — I know not 
how words can express my sense of the obligations 
I owe you, said Adeline, or my gratitude for your 
generosity. 

Ah ! call it not generosity, he replied, it was love. 
He paused. Adeline was silent. Afler some mo- 
ments of expressive emotion, he resumed ; But par- 
don this abrupt declaration ; yet why do I call it 
abrupt, since my actions'have already disclosed what 
my lips have never, till this instant, ventured to ac- 
knowledge. He paused again. Adeline was still 
silent. Yet do me the justice to believe, that I am 
sensible of the impropriety of pleading my love at 
present, and have been surprised into thisconfession. 
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I ptomise also to forbeat from a renewal of Che sub- 
ject, till yoQ are placed in a situation where you 
may freely accept, or refuse, the sincere regards I 
offer you. If I could, however, now be certain that 
I possess your esteem, it' would relieve me from 
much anxiety. 

Adeline felt surprised that he should doubt her 
esteem for him, after the signal and generous ser* 
vice he had rendered her ; but she was not yet ac- 
qnaiiated with the timidity of lov6. Do ytm then, 
said she in a tremulous voice, believe me ungrate- 
ful? It is impossible I cafi consider your friendly 
interference in var behalf without esteemltlg you« 
Theodore immediately took her hand and pressed 
it to his lips in silence. They were both too much 
agitated to (Converse, and continued to travel for 
f om^ miles Without exchanging ii wdrd. 
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